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CHAP.  II. 

Of  north  AMERICA. 

jttT^^I^  E  have  already  given  a  view  of  what  is 
^  w  53"^  itioft  remarkable  in  the  South  part  of 
}fl  ^  this  continent,  and  {hall  now  proceed 
^^^M  North,  which  lies  between  the 

tenth  and  the  eighteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude* 
and  for  the  molt  part  between  the  longitudes  of 
48  and  130  degrees,  weft  from  the  meridian  of 
London,  it  being  about  4200  miles  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  in  fome  places  no  lefs  than  5000  from 
eaft  to  weft.  The  greateft  part  of  this  vaft  extent 
of  territory  is  at  prefent  polTeffed  by  the  fubjedts 
of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  the  original  natives,* 
ufually  called  Indians,  who  are  much  more  numer- 
ous than  the  Englifti.  Indeed,  the  northern  part 
is  for  the  fpace^  of  thirty  degrees  fo  cold  as  to  be 
fcarce  inhabitable  by  any  Europeans,  and  there  it 
muft  be  confefled  that  our  claim  to  it  is  only  no- 
minal. The  breadth  of  this  country,  from  eaft 
Vol.  VI.  B  to 
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to  weft  in  thofe  northern  regions  is  much  greater 
than  what  we  have  mentioned,  if  being  found,  by 
the  difcoveries  of  the  Ruffians,  that  the  northern 
coaft  of  America  extends  weltward  very  near  to 
Siberia,  and  that  the  coaft  which  thus  reaches 
ahiioft  to  Afia,  is  much  more  fertile  than  th-e 
barren  countries  of  Kamtfchatka, 

Under  this  divifion  of  the  American  continent 
are  comprehended,  beginning  atthefouih,  Mexico 
or  New  Spain,  New  Mexico,  Louifiana,  and  the 
peninfula  of  California,  all  which  belong  to  Spain  : 
Florida,  Georgia,  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Penfylvania,  New  Jerfey,  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land, Nova  Scotia^  and  Canada,  which  laft  comr 
prehends  the  interior  country  on  the  back  of  fe- 
veral  of  our  fettlements,-  and  thefc  countries  at 
prefent  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Indians, 
the  original  inhabitants,  who  confift  of  numerous 
tribes.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  the  extenfive  tra£is 
in  the  frozen  regions,  already  mentioned  ;  thefe 
border  on  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  are  chiefly  inhabited 
by  a  people  called  Efkimaus,  and  here  we  have 
no  fettlements,  except  a  few  inconfiderable  places 
belonging  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company. 

There  is  no  part  of  No,  th  America  more  cele- 
brated in  hiftory,  than  Mexico  or  New  Spain, 
which  was  for  leveral  ages  a  great  and  flourifhing 
monarchy,  governed  by  it's  own  kings,  chofen 
out  of  their  chief  captains,  without  regard  to 
hereditary  fucceflion,  till  the  year  1521,  when  it 
v^as  intirely  {conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Ferdinando  Cortcz 

This  country  extends  from  the  7th  degree  30 
minuies  to  tne  30th  degree  40  minutes  nor^h  ia- 


*  See  a  pwi'.icular  account  of  tht  difcovery  ?nd  corqutft  of 
this  uC/Liauy  in  i  he  World  difpl^ycd,    Vol.  I, 

titude. 
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titude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the 
Ifthmus  of  Darien  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  north  fea 
and  the  gulph  of  Mexico  ;  on  the  fouth  and  Weft 
by  the  Pacific  ocean  or  South  fea  ;  and  on  the 
north- weft  by  New  Mexico.  This  prodigious 
country  ftretches  along  the  Pacific  ocean  above 
two  thoufand  miles,  and  the  coaft  towards  the 
Atlantic  ocean  is  no  lefs  than  fixteen  hundred 
in  extent,  but  the  breadth  is  extremely  unequal^ 
for  to  the  north-weft  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  between 
fix  and  feven  hundred  miles  over,  while  towards 
the-fouth-eaft  it  is  confined  to  the  ifthmus,  which, 
in  the  nirrbweft  part  is  not  much  above  fixty 
miles  broad. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  country  lying  withili 
the  Torrid  zone,  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  but  is 
qualified  with  refreftiing  (howers,  and  with  alter- 
nate land  and  fea  breezes;  in  fome  parts  the  va- 
pours rifing  from  a  great  number  of  lakes  and  ri- 
vers cool  the  air,  and  render  it  mild  and  pleafant. 
The  greateft  heats  arc  during  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary, March,  and  April,  when  the  fun  is  feldoni 
obfcured  by  clouds.  The  rainy  feafon  begins 
towards  the  clofe  of  April,  and  continues  till  the 
month  of  September ;  and  is  always  preceded  hv 
temperts  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  increafe 
till  June,  when  the  rain  falls  in  torrents.  On  the 
eaftern  coaft,  where  the  land  is  low  and  marfhy, 
the  air  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and  the  land 'in- 
cumbered with  almoft  impenetrable  woods  of 
fiiancro-trees,  that  have  a  bare  and  difagreeable 
afpect,  and  extend  a  confiderable  way  into  the 
water.  The  inland  country  afturhes  a  more  agree- 
able appearance,  and  the  air  is  more  temperate  ; 
the  tropical  fruits  grow  here  in  great  abundance, 
the  land  is  beaut'ifully  variegated,  and  the  foil 
extremely  fertile.  On  the  weftcru  fide  the  land, 
'B  7,  being 
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being  not  fo  low  as  on  the  eaftern,  is  much  better 
and  abounds  with  plantations.  In  general,  few 
places  under  the  fame  climate  enjoy  more  of  the 
benefits  of  nature,  and  of  the  neceflaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life  ;  but,  like  all  the  tropical  countries,  it 
abcunds  more  with  fruit  than  with  corn. 

Mexico  is  moft  valued  by  the  Spaniards  for 
it's  mines  of  gold  and  Silver,  which  are  extremely 
numerous,  but  m.any  of  them  are  exhaufted.  Here 
are  alfo  quarries  of  jafper,  porphyry,  and  beauti- 
ful maible;  and  likewife  pearls,  emeralds,  and 
turquoifes.  But  notwithftanding  all  it's  advan- 
tages, it  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  for  the  Spaniards 
have  never  been  able  to  people  it  in  any  tolerable 
degree. 

The  province  of  New  Mexico  is  fuppofed  to 
extend  between  the  28th  and  38th  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  a  country  intirely  unknown  to 
the  Europeans  ;  on  the  eaft  it  has  the  country 
of  Louifiana ;  on  the  weft  the  Californian  lake 
2nd  the  river  Colerado  ;  while  on  the  fouth-it  is 
bounded  by  Old  Mexico  ;  but  the  far  greateft  part 
of  this  country  is  (till  in  the  hands  of  the  nativesi 
vvho  have  the  happinefs  to  enjoy  their  liberty. 

As  it  is  feated  in  the  midft  of  the  temperate  zone, 
it  enjoys  an  agreeable  climate  ;  for,  though  the  fum- 
mcrs  are  very  warm,  and  the  winters  pretty  (harp, 
the  former  are  neither  ftifling  nor  unhealthy,  nor  the 
latter  intenfely  cold,  nor  deluged  with  floods  of  hea- 
vy rain,  but  the  air  is  clear  and  falubrious.  The 
country  is  finely  watered  with  rivulets  and  rivers, 
but  few  of  them  are  large  or  navigable.  The  land 
13  beautifully  interfperfed  with  rifing  grounds  and 
fertile  plains,  covered  with  trees,  fome  of  which 
are  fit  for  timber,  and  others  produce  various 
kinds  of  fruits.    Here  are  faid  to  be  found  gold 

and 
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Sirid  filver,  turquoifes,  emeralds,  and  other  preci- 
ous ftones.  Here  are  all  kinds  of  wild  and  tam  ? 
cattle,  efpecially  cows,  with  a  prodigious  variety 
of  fowl,  and  the  rivers  are  abundantly  ftored  with 
the  moft  delicious  filTi.  In  fliort,  it  is  affirmed  to 
be  one  of  the  pleafanteft,  richeft,  and  moft  plen- 
tiful countries  in  the  world.  However,  as  in  all 
the  other  Spanifli  fettlements,  only  an  inconfider- 
able  part  of  the  country  is  cultivated,  compared 
with  it's  extent. 

The  peninfula  of  California  is  the  moft  nor- 
thern part  of  the  Spanifli  dominions  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  It  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
fidered  as  an  ifland,  but  is  now  found  to  be  a 
peninfula  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  iffuing  from  the 
north  coaft  of  America,  and  extending  from  cape 
Sabaftian  in  the  43d  degree  30  minutes  north 
latitude  to  the  foutlx  eaft,  where  it  is  terminated 
by  St.  Lucar,  in  the  latitude  22  degrees  32  minutes, 
the  whole  peninfula  being  eight  hundred  miles  in 
length.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  an  unknown 
part  of  the  continent ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  province 
of  New  Mexico  5  from  which  it  it  feparated  by 
the  gulph  of  California,  which  fome  call  the 
Purple,  and  others  the  Vermilion  fea  ;  and  by  the 
Pacific  ocean  on  the  fouth  and  weft. 

Though  California  lies  for  the  moft  part  in 
the  temperate  zone,  the  coaft  is  very  hot  in  fum- 
mer,  but  within  land  the  air  is  more  temperate. 
In  winter  it  is  very  cold  but  healthy  ;  however, 
in  fo  extenfive  a  country  there  muft  be  great  vari- 
ations both  of  climate  and  foil ;  and  it  has  not 
only  many  of  the  moft  inhofpitable  deferts  in  the 
univerfe,  but  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  lawns, 
delightful  woods,  and  the  moft  inchanting  paftures 
and  meadows.  But,  though  this  extenftve  country 
is  faid  to  be  fubje£l  to  Spain,  they  have-  only  one 
B^.  fmall. 
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foiall  Spanifh  town,  which  is  feated  near  the  Capss 
cX.  St.  Lucar  i  and  no  other  ufe  is  made  of  it  than 
as  a  place  of  refrefiiment  for  the  Manilla  IhipSjand. 
it's  being  the  head  refidence  of  the  miilionaries,  a 
number  of  whom  have  fettled  in  the  country,  in 
order  to  propagate  the  Romifli  religion. 

LouisiAii^A  was,  tiJllatelyjConfidered  by'feveral 
c:f  the  powers  of  Europe  as  a  much  more  extet>^ 
five  country,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  it  being  rJ^pre* 
fented  by  M.  dc  Lifie,  as  extending  on  the  north 
to  Canada  ;  on  the  eaft  to  the  provinces  of  Georgia, 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Penf) Ivania,  and  New  York; 
cn  the  fouth  to  the  gulph  of  Mexico  ;  and  on  the 
weft  to  New  MexiGo,  New  Spain,  and  unknown 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Indians.  But,  by  the 
-ate  treaty  af  peace,  a  great  part  of  this  country, 
ontaining  aU  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Miflif* 
fippij,  wa^  ced^d  by  the  French  to  Giiat  Britain* 
Afkr  whichi  the  Fmwh  parted  with,  the  rcmain- 
dtr  to  the  Speinbrdii 

ttndv^  from  the'^9ih  lo  thg  4©th  degtt^e  of  mnh 
Utitude  ^  gnd  fmm  about  the  ggth  to  th§  96th 
m  9|th  ^jeg^tt  af  vvc?ft  ]oR|itudg  from  Londen. 
TiuHigh  ihii  foil  h  viry  ind)i%fent  n^§r  the  movith 
of  x\\Q  Miffimppi,  the  country  eQiit'ftin§  ^  great  iki\\ 
t;f  qj^celleot  laiid,  well  ftccked  with  a  variety  of 
necs,  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature*  The  ifle  of 
Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  MiiTi0ippi,  is  n  very 
beautiful  and  fertile  fpqt  of  ground,  on  v^hich 
the  French  had  a  confidcrable  city  named  New 
Orleans,  which  is  the  Cf-pital^  and  indeed  the  only 
ciiy  of  JLouifiana  ;  and  here  the  Spanifh  governor 
rt fides.  It  is  fortified  in  a  regular  manner,  and, 
according  to  fome  French  auihors,  has  five  paiifli 
churches,  and  about  fix  hundred  handfcme  hciifbs, 
with  ftraight,  agreeable  ftrects  that  crofs  e;:ch  ether 
■  '       *  '  a!; 
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^t' right  angles;  but  the  buildings,  being  chiefly 
of  wood,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

The  country  to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the 
name  of  Florida,  and  v^hich  by  the  late  treaty  of 
peace,  v/as  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  is  a  peninfula, 
bounded  by  Georgia  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Miflif- 
fippi  and  the  gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  weft  ;  by 
that  of  Florida  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  channel 
of  Bahama  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft ; 
extending  from  Georgia  to  cape  Florida,  between 
the  25th  degree  6  minutes  and  the  30th  degree 
58  minutes  north  latitude.  It  is  divided  into  Eaft 
and  Weft  Florida,  the  former  comprehending  the 
coaft  waflied  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  latter 
that  near  the  gulph  of  Florida  and  the  Miffiffippi. 

The  air,  though  hot,  is  pure  and  wholfome  ; 
a-nd  the  foil,  at  a  little  diftaace  from  the  coaft, 
where  it  is  generally  fandy,  is  remarkably  rich 
sad  fruitful.  It  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  timber, 
particularly  oak,  cyprefs,  palm,  cedar,  pines,  and 
chefnut  trees ;  and  faffafras  is  in  particular  found 
in  the  greateft  plenty  ;  excellent  oranges,  peaches, 
limes,  mulberries,  cocoas,  plumbs,  and  many 
other  fruits  of  a  delicious  flavour,  grow  here  in 
great  abundance ;  likewife  olives,  and  vines  of 
various  forts  are  the  natural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  land  is  thought  to  be  as  proper  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  as  the  warm  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Among  the  more  precious  pro- 
dudtions  may  be  reckoned  cochinc^al,  of  which 
there  are  both  the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  but  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  moft  valuable.  It  alfo  abounds 
with  cattle,  wild  beafts,  fowl  and  fifli.  Since  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  a  great  number  of  perfons 
have  removed  from  England  and  other  places  to 
fettle  there. 

B  4  Georgia 
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Georgia  received  it's  name  from  his  late 
majefty  George  II.  It  is  feparated  on  the  fouth  by 
the  river  St.  John,  which  divides  it  from  Eaft  Flo- 
rida ;  it  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft ,  on  the 
north  it  is  feparated  from  Carolina  by  the  river  Sa- 
vanna ;  and  on  the  vi^eft  it  borders  on  the  ]ow  lands 
of  the  Creek  Indians^  and  the  fouth  end  of  the  Apa- 
jachian  mountains.  The  foil,  air,  and  produce  of 
this  province  much  refemble  thofe  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. But  thunder  and  lightning  frequently 
do  great  damage  to  the  planters,  by  deftroying 
their  houfes,  and  killing  their  flaves  and  cattle. 
Here  are  a  multitude  of  wild  hearts,  birds,  and 
poironcus  animals.  But  rice  is  faid  to  grow  better 
here  than  even  in  Carolina,  which  with  corn  and 
indigo  may  be  efteemed  at  prefent  it's  principal 
commodities.  They  have  made  fomc  beginninga 
towards  cultivating  the  vine,  and  the  raifing  of 
raw  fiik.  This  laft  was  one  of  the  principal  views 
of  the  truftees  at  the  firft  fettlement  of  this  pro- 
vince  ;  and  indeed  both  thefe  branches  may  here- 
after  become  cohfiderable,  the  climate  and  foil 
being  found  proper  for  them.  The  principal  towns 
in  Georgia  are  Savanna  and  Frederica.  The 
former  is  the  metropolis,  and  is  very  pleafantly 
fituated.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  pro- 
vince amounts  to  about  eight  thoufand  whites  and 
twenty  thoufand  blacks. 

The  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
•which  are  now  t  wo  diftin£t  governments,  lie  between 
the  31ft  and  the  36th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  are  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  near  three  hundred  in  breadth,  from  the  coaft 
to  the  Indian  nations.  They  are  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Georgia, 
on  the  weft  by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  on, 
the  north  by  Virginia.    The  climate  and  foil  of 
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both  Carolinas  difFer  but  little  from  thofe  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  where  they  are  different,  it  is  to  the  ad" 
vantage  of  Carolina,  which  may  be  confidered 
one  of  the  fineft  climates  in  the  world.  The  heat 
in  fummer  is  indeed  very  great,  but  it  exceeds  very 
little  that  in  Virginia,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a 
milder  and  fliorter  winter.  But,  though  the  wea- 
ther is  in  general  ferene,  and  the  air  healthy,  yet, 
like  all  American  weather,  it  makes  fuch  quiclc 
changes,  as  obliges  the  Inhabitants  to  obferve  more 
caution  in  their  drefs  and  diet  than  we  are  obliged 
to  ufe  in  Europe.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  here 
very  frequent;  but  the  hurricanes  here  and  in  the 
fouthern  colonies,  where  they  are  only  felt,  are  very 
rare,  and  far  from  being  fo  violent,  as  thofe  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  Part  of  March,  all  April  and  May, 
and  the  moft  part  of  June,  are  here  inexpreliibJy 
temperate  and  agreeable;  but  in  the  three  following 
months  the  heat  is  very  intenfe,  and,  though  the 
winters  are  (harp,  particularly  when  the  north- 
weft  wind  prevails,  yet  the  cold  is  feldom  fo  fevere 

to  freeze  any  confiderable  body  of  water  :  it  is 
chiefly  felt  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  j  for  the 
frott  can  never  refift  the  noon  day's  fun,  whence 
many  tender  plants  flourifh  in  Carolina,  that  w^ili 
not  ftand  the  winters  of  Virginia. 

Where  the  country  is  not  cleared  by  our 
planters,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  great  foreft. 
The  trees  are  almoft  the  fame  as  thofe  produced 
in  Virginia,  and  by  their  different  fpecies,  the 
quality  of  the  foil  is  eafily  known.  The  country 
near  the  fea  is  much  the  worft,  but  on  advancing 
farther,  it  continually  improves ;  and  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Charles  Town, 
where  the  land  begins  to  rife  into  hills,  the  foil 
is  not  only  extremely  fertile,  but  the  air  pure  and 
falubriousj  and  the  fummer  heats  much  more  tern- 
B  5  perat:; 
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pirate  than  in  the  flat  country;  for  Carolina  Is 
for  eighty  miles  from  the  fea,  an  even  plain,  in 
which  no  hill,  no  rock^  and  even  fcarce  a  pebble 
is  to  be  found.  From  this  uniformity  it  muft 
hovi'ever  want  the  fine  efFeci  which Jt's  beautiful, 
produf^s  would  have  by  a  more  variegated  and 
advantageous  difpofition  ;  but  nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  delightful  than  the  baclc  country?  and 
it's  fruitfulnefs  is  almofl  incredible.  The  forefts 
rnoftly  conhft  of  large  trees  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  each  other  ;  fo  th^it  they  can  clear  in 
Carolina  more  land  in  a  week,  than  we  can  do  in. 
the  forefts  of  Europe  in-  a  month.  The  planters 
here  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  culture  of 
rice,  from  which  they  reap  great  advantage. 

Virginia,  which  was  thus  called  in  honour 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  a  very  extenfive  territory, 
it  being  fituated  between  the  36th  and  39th  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  74th  and  80th 
degrees  of  weft  longitude ;  it  extending  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fcuth,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Potomac,  which  feparates  it  from  Mary- 
land ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of  Chefepeak  ;  on 
the  jbuth  by  Carolina  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Allegany  mountains.  Heat  and  cold,  both  here, 
and  in  Maryland,  are  governed  by  the  winds;  the 
north  and  north-weft  winds  being  commonly  cold 
and  clear,  but  the  fouth  and  eaft  moift,  hazy, 
and  very  hot.  The  air  is  dry  and  clear  in  winter, 
and,  though  the  fnow  falls  in  great  quantities,  it 
fcldorn  lies  above  a  day  or  two.  The  changes  of 
the  weather  are  here  fudden  and  violent  3  their 
winter  frofts  come  on  without  the  leaft  warning  ; 
and  a'warm.  day,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,is  fre- 
quently fucceeded  by  fo  intenfe  a  colJ,  2S  to  freeze 
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the  rivers  in  one  night;  but  here  the  frofts  and 
rains,  though  violent,  arc  of  a  fiiort  continuance. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  fo  extremely  low 
towards  the  fea,  that,  on  your  coming  within  flN 
teen  fathoms  foundings,  land  can  fcarcely  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  mafthead.  All  this  coaft  of 
America  has  one  remarkable  particularity,  the 
diftance  being  knov^n  by  the  foundings,  vi^hich 
gradually  diminifh  as  you  approach  the  land.  The 
trees  at  firft  feem  to  rife  out  of  the  water,  afFord  - 
ing  the  ftranger  a  very  uncommon  and  pleafing 
view.  In  failing  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  you 
pafs  a  ftreight  between  two  points  called  the  Capes 
of  Virginia,  which  opens  a  paffage  into  the  bay  of 
Chefepeak,  one  of  the  fargefl:  and  lafeft  bays  In 
the  world  ;  for  it  enters  the  country  near  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  hav- 
ing the  eaftern  fide  of  Maryland  and  a  fmall  part 
of  Virginia  on  the  fame  peninfula.  This  bay 
is  almoft  eighteen  miles  broad  for  a  confiderable 
way,  and  feven,  where  it  is  narrowed:  ;  and 
through  it's  whole  extent  receives  a  great  number 
of  line  navigable  rivers,  particularly  James  River, 
York  River,  the  Rappahannoc,  and  the  Potomac. 
The  laft  mentioned  river  is  nine  miles  broad  a: 
it's  mouth,  and  navigable  for  near  two  hundred 
miles.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  the  land 
has  a  moift  and  fat  mold,  well  ftored  with  oaks, 
poplars,  pines,  cedars,  cyprefs,  and  fv/eet  gums. 
The  country  alfo  produces  great  variety  of  ever- 
greens. The  trees  grow  to  a  prodigious  height  be- 
fore they  fhoot  into  branches  ;  and  the  woods,  not 
being  incumbered  v/itk&rubs  and  underv/ood,  fo  as 
to  hinder  their  being  travelled  through  on  horfe- 
back,  afford  a  commodious  fiiade  to  thofe  v/ho  pafs 
through  them.  In  fine  the  heads  of  the  rivers  afford 
a  mixture  of  hills,  valjies,  and  pLins^  adorned  with 
B  6  fruit 
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fruit  and  timber  trees.  An  author,  born  in  Vir^v 

nia,  thus  defcribes  the  country  :  "  Here,  the  peopk 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  warm  fun,  and  by  the 
fh^dy  groves  are  protected  from  it's  ihconyeni^ 
enccs.     Here  all  their  fenfes  are  entertained 

^*  with  an  endlefs.fucceffion  of  native  pleafures. 
Their  eyes  are  raviftied  with  the  beauties  of 
nature  :  their  ears- ferenaded  with  the  perpetual 
murmur  of  brooks,  and  the  thorough  bafe, 

*'  which  the  wind  plays,  when  it  want0n3  through  • 

"  the  trees;  the  merry  birds  join  their  pleafing 
notes  to  this  rural  concert,  efpecially  the  tpocL- 

^'  birds,  who  love  fociety  fp  well,  that,  whenever  - 
they  fee  mankind,  they  will  perch  upon  a  twig 

"  very  near  them,  and  fing  the  fweeteft  wild  airs 

*•  in  the  world  ;  but,  what  is  moft  remarkable  ia 
thefe  melodiqus  animals,  they  will  frequently 
fly  at  froaU  diftances  before  a  traveller,  warbr- 
ling  out  their  notes  for  feyeral  miles,  and  by, 
their  mufic  make  a  man  forget  the  fatigues  of 
his  journey.    The  tafte  of  the  inhabitants  is  . 
regaled  with  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  which 
they  have  without  art,  in  great  variety  and  per-; 
feftion and  then  their  fmell  is  refreflied  with.i 
an  eternal  fragrancy  of  flowers  and  fweets  ; 
with  which  nature  perfumes  and  adorns  the 

*^  woods  almoft  the  whole  year  round.  Have 
ypu  plcafure  in  a  garden  ?  All  things  thrive  iQ. 
it  moft  furprizingly  ;  you. cannot  walk  by  a  bed 
of  flowers,  b,ut,  befides  the  entertainment  oftheir 
beauty,  your  eyes  will  be  faluted  with  the 
charming  colours  of  the  humming-bird,  which 

*^  revels  amorig  the  flowers,  and  fucks  ofF  the 
dew  and  honey  from  their  tender  leaves,  on 
which  it  only  feeds'*.    This  country  produces 

all  forts  of  Englifti  grain  ;  but  the  cultivation  of 

tobacco  employs  almoft  the  whole  attention  af 

ihc  inhabitants* 

Maryj.ani>, 
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Maryland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pen^ 
filvania  and  Delaware  bay  v  on- the  eaft  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean;  on  the  fouth  by  Virginia;  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  is  feated 
between  the  38th  and  40th  degrees  of  north  latitude, . 
and  between  the  44.th  and  48th  degrees  of  wett 
longitude,  extending  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fauth,  but  not  fo 
much  in  breadth.  -  This  province  is  divided  into 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  divifions  by  Chefepeak  bay. 
Though  in  fummer  the  air  is  excellive  hot,  and  in 
winter  v<ery  cold,  while  the  north  wind  blows,  yet 
their  heats  are  feldom  troublefome,  and  that  only 
in  a  perfeft  calm,  which  feldom  happens  above 
two  or  three  days  in  the  year  ;  and  then  only  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  when  it  is  rendered  very  tolerable 
by  their  cool  {hades,  their  open  and  airy  rooms, 
arbors  and  grottoes.  The  weather,  in  fpring  and 
autumn,  is  as  pleafant  as  can  be  wiflied  :  even  the 
winters  do  not  laft  above  three  or  four  months, 
and  in  thefe  they  have  feldom  one  month's  bad 
weather.  That  part  of  the  country  which  lies  oa  - 
the  bays  of  the  fea  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers> 
is  hot  and  moift  ;  but,  higher  up.  in  the  country^ 
the  air  is  more  agreeable.  However,  in  the. heat 
of  fummer  they  have  dreadful  thunder;  but,  as  it 
cools  and  refreflies  the  air,  the  people  rather  wiflx 
for,  than  fear  It, 

The  face  of  the  country  is  divided  into  low 
lands  next  the.  fea,  the  hilly  country  towards  the 
heads  of  the  rivers,  and  the  Allegany  or  Apala^ 
chian  mountains,  which  rife  to  a  great  height, 
and  extead  from  the  north-eaftxo  the  fouth- wef}, 
parallel  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  foil  here  is 
as  fruitful  as  in  any  other  country,  the  principal 
part  being  a  large  plain  interfperfed  with  hills  p( 
fg  eafy  an  afcent,  and  of  fuch  a  moderate  height, 

that 
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that  they  rather  feem  an  artificial,  than  a  natural 
ornament.  Abundance  of  rivers  and  brooks  dif- 
fufe  fertility  through  the  country,  and  every  tree, 
plant,  and  grain  that  grovi^s  in  Virginia,  thrives 
as  well  here.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is 
computed  at  about  eighty- five  thoufand  whites, 
and  twenty  five  thoufand  negro  flaves.  The  trade 
chiefly  confifts  in  tobacco,  and  in  making  toblcco 
cafks  and  pipe  ftaves  for  exportation. 

Pensylvania,  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  is  fituated  between  the  39th 
and  42d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
72d  and  78th  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  it  being 
bounded  on  the  norths eaft  by  the  Jerfeys,  on  the 
north  by  the  lands  of  the  Five  Nations,  on  the 
weft  by  the  Apalachlan  mountains,  and  by  Mary- 
land on  the  fouth  ;  it  extending  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred 
in  breadth.  It  received  it's  name,  which  fignifies 
Penn's  country,  from  Mr.  Penn,  the  celebrated 
Qiiaker,  whofe  humanity  and  wifdom,  as  a  plant- 
er and  legt^iator,  render  him  an  honour  to  man- 
kind. The  air  is  here  clear,  fvveet,  and  ferene  ; 
the  fpring  lafts  from  March  till  June,  during 
which  the  weather  is  extremely  pleafant.  In  the 
fummer,  which  lafts  the  three  following  months,  . 
th-e  heats  are  very  great,  but  alleviated  by  cool 
breezes,  that  render  them  very  tolerable.  Autumn 
begins  after  the  20tb  of  0£lober,  and  lafts  till  the 
beginning  of  December;  after  which  frofty  wea- 
ther is  very  common  ;  but,  in  fuch  feafona^  the 
air  is  dry,  clear,  and  agreeable. 

This  province  is  remarkable  for  it's  fertility. 
It  abounds  with  all  forts  of  corn,  as  wheat,  barley, 
oafs,  rye,  peafe,  beans,  Indian  corn,  and  likewife 
hi'mp  and  flax,  fnakeroot,  farfaparilJn,  and  many 
other  medicinal  woods  and  roots,    A  variety  of 

the.. 
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the  fineft  fruits  grow  wild  in  the  woods  ;  it's  foiefls 
are  well  ftored  with  wild  gaine,  as  it's  paftures  are 
with  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
iron  is  manufa<Slured  in  this  province  than  in  any 
otber  on  the  continent.  It's  trade  is  extenfive  and 
valuable,  no  lefs  than  three  huadred  fail  being 
annually  cleared  out  fron>  Philadelphia  to  Europe, 
thevWeft-IndieSy  &c.  Their  trade  into  the  inte- 
rior country  with  the  Indians  is  likewife  very  ex- 
tenfive and  lucrative.  The  chief  articles  exported 
from  this  province  are  wheat,  flour,  and  all  other 
forts  of  grain,  beef,  pork,  faked  and  barrelled  fifli, 
horfes,  furs,  and  (kins,  with  pig  and  bar  iron, 
hog(head  and  pipe  ftaves,  hoops,  furs,  peltry, 
beef,  pork,  flax-feed,  &c. 

The  intire  province  of  Nev^^  Jerfey,  containing 
the  two  Jerfeys,  which  are  divided  into  eaft  and  weft, 
are  fituated  between  New  York  and  Penfylvania 
in  a  triangular  form,  andjs  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Hudfon's  river,  which  feparates  it  from  the 
province  of  New  York  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  which  wafties  it's  coaft  from  the 
mouth  of  Hudfon's  river  to  that  of  Delaware  river  ^ 
and  on  thefouthward  and  weftward  by  Penfylvania, 
It  lies  between  the  39th  and  40th  degrees  north 
latitude,  extending  in  length  on^  the  fea-  coaft,  and 
along  Hudfon's  river,  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles;  and  ftxty  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
vveft. 

The  foil  is  uniform,  and  produces  all  forts  of 
Englifn  corn,  with  the  various  fruits  proper  to  the 
climate;  and  is  faid  to  produce  the  beft  cyder  of 
any  place  on  the  continent.  The  timber  is  tall,, 
and  the  oaks  are  efteemed  for  fliip-building.  It 
has  valuable  mines  of  copper  and  iron  ;  and  great 
quantities  of  the  latter  are  worked.  Xhe  lands 
ai:e  chiefly,  taken^up  and  improved,  on  which 

account 
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account  they  have  but  little  wild  game.  The  in- 
habitants however  labour  under  a  confiderable  dif- 
advantage,  which  is  the  uncertainty  of  their  titles, 
and  the  continual  difputes  and  law-fuits,  which, 
on  this  account,  arife  among  them.  They  have^ 
befides,  no  confiderable  foreign  trade  of  their  own, 
but  exchange  their  commodities  for  foreign  good^ 
with  Penfylvania  and  New  York,  particularly 
wheat,  flour,  timber^  copper-ore,  pig  and  bar 
iron,  and  black  cattle,  which  they  drive  in  great 
numbers  into  Penfylvania,  on  whofe  rich  palTures 
they  are  generally  grazed  for  fome  time  before  thejr 
are  fent  to  market  and  killed. 

New  York  is  fituated  between  the  40th  and 
44th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
70th  and  76th  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  it  being 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  New  England ;  on  the 
north  by  Canada;  on  the  north-weft  and  weft  bjr 
the  lands  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  part  of  Penfyl- 
vania;  and  on  the  fouth-weft  and  fouth  by  the 
Jerfeys  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  extending  twa 
hundred  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
only  about  twenty-five  in  breadth,  particularly 
between  the  colony  of  Connedicut  and  Jerfey. 

The  foil  of  this  province  is  generally  very  plea-  - 
fant  and  fertile,  producing  in  great  abundance  all 
forts  of  corn  and  fruit  common  to  the  climate, 
particularly  wheat,  one  bufhel  of  which  is  faid  to 
have  produced  here  an  hundred.  Many  fine  large 
plains  on  the  banks  of  it's  extended  rivers  are  re-t 
markablv  fruitful,  and  there  are  feveral  pleafant 
and  fruitful  iflands,  which  form  a  part  of  this  pro-  - 
^vince,  of  which  Long  Ifland  is  tiie  moft  worthy 
of  notice.  This  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  twenty  ;  but 
generallj-^about  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  Though 
the  middle  of  it  is  fomev/hat  barren,  both  ends 

have 
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have  a  moft  excellent  foil,  improved  to  as  great 
advantage  as  any  lands  in  America;  producing 
corn  and  fruit  to  great  perfeftion,  and  abounding 
in  horfes,  cows,  ftieep,  and  fwine,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  province.    In  the  midft  of  the 
ifland  is  a  celebrated  plain  fixteen  miles  long  and 
four  broad,  called  Salifbury  Plain,  from  it's  having 
a  fine  turf,  like  that  of  Saliibury  Plain  in  Eng- 
land;  and,  as  the  ifland  produces  an  excellent 
breed  of  horfes,  they  have  races  here  every  feafon, 
to  which  the  gentlemen  of  New  England  and 
New  York  refort.    The  fituation  of  this  province 
is  extremely  happy  for  trade,  it  having  a  fafe  and 
convenient  harbour,  accefEbk  three  diSferent  ways 
for  (hips  of  common  burden,    There  are  dfo  eafy 
conveynnces  to  and  from  it  by  water,  from  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  except  a  few  carrying-places, 
both  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the  northwardt 
and  to  the  great  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  to  the 
weftward,  for  fix  hundred  mlksj  and,  upon  th© 
fea,  it  has  not  only*' the  advantage  of  it's  coaft,, 
but  alfo  of  ConnecWeut  and  the  Jerfeys,  their 
trade  in  a  great  meafure  centering  here,  where^ 
they  exchange  their  feveral  commodities  for  fo* 
reign  goods.     Hence  the  commodities,  exported 
from  New  York,  are  thofe  of  the  three  govern* 
ments,  fuch  as  wheat,  flour,  beef,  pork,  furs,  and 
caftor  in  great  abundance;  ftaves,  plank,  lumber,, 
flax-feed,  pig  and  bar  iron,  and  fome  copper ; 
and  a  large  bounty  is  given  by  the  province  to  en- 
courage the  raifing  of  hemp. 

New  England,  the  mofl:  powerful  colony  in 
North  America,  is  feated  between  the  41ft  and 
43d  degrees  50  minutes  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  64th  degree  40  minutes  and  the  73d. 
degree  weft  longitude ;  it  being  bounded  on  the 
jiprth-eaft  and  eaft  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of , 

Fundy 
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Fundy;  on  tlie  -Mtrth-weft  by  Canada  ;  on  the 
fouth-weft  by  the  province  of  New  York  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  found;  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the:- 
Atlantic  ocean,  extending  from  Kenebec  river  to 
the  fouth-eaft  boundary  of  New  York  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles ;  and,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
north-eaft  bounds  of  New  York,  it  is  one  hundred: 
and  ninety  miles  broad. 

This  extenfive  country  is  divided  into  four  dif- 
tin£l  diftrids  or  governments,  the  colony  of  Con- 
nedicut,  that  of  Rhode  Ifland,  the  province  ofi 
New  Hampfliire,  and  the  province  of  Main,  now 
called  the  county  of  York,  which  is  under  the 
juriidiciion  of  the  province  of  MaflHchufets  bay. 

^  With  refpe^t  to  the  climate  of  New  England^ 
m  general^  they  enjoy  a  warmer  fummer  than  we, 
and  this  feafon  is  ufually  acomp^^nietU  for  two 
months  together,  wUh  a  clear  fky,  which  renders 
the  country  eKtremely  healthful,  fo  that  no  part 
of  our  plantations  is  more  agreeable  to  the  con- 
fiitutions  of  the  Englift  ;  yet  the  winters  of  New 
England  are  much  feverer  than  ours,  and»  though 
it  lies  confiderably  farther  to  the  fouth,  the  frofts 
are  not  only  much  tharper  than  v.'ith  us,  but  con^^ 
tinue  longer. 

The  land  next  the  fea  is  generally  low,  and  in 
fome  parts  marihy  ;  but  farther  up  it  rifes  into  hills, 
and  on  the  north-eaft  is  mountainous  and  rocky. 
The  country  abounds  v^^ith  mines  of  excellent 
iron,  and  fome  of  copper;  in  the  woods  and 
fvvamps,  is  plenty  of  good  timber,  from  which 
are  produced  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  and  turpentine; 
and  more  (hips  are  built  in  Nev/  England,  than  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  America,  Notwithftanding 
the  feverity  of  the  winter,  it  abounds  with  fruit- 
trees,  fo  that  a  planter  may  eafily  make  a  hundred 
hogflieads  of  cyder  in  a  feafon.    There  are  here 
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raifed  as  good  hemp  and  flax  as  any  in  the  Baltic;: 
and  their  roots,  as  turnips,  parfnips,  carrots,  and 
radifties,  though  their  feeds  came  originally  from 
hence,  are  much  larger  and  richer  than  ours. 
The  peaches  grow  upon  ftandards,  and  have  a  fi- 
ner flavour  than  thofe  of  England  ;  but  nothing  is 
fo  much  planted  here  as  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  ot 
vvhich  we  (hall  give  a  particular  account  in  treat- 
ing of  the  vegetables  of  North  America.  There 
are  here  alfd  *a  great  variety  of  other  plants  diffe- 
rent from  thofe  of  Europe ;  and,  though  the  foil 
is  extremely  various,  the  inhabitants,  by  means  of 
their  trade,  and  the  produce  of  different  parts  of 
the  country,  enjoy  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  the 
greatefi  profufion,  with  moft  of  it's  luxuries. 

N.ovA  ScoTii^,  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  the 
taontlrtent  of  Am^rk^  is  fituated  between  the  44tb 
und  49th  i^gtm^  mnh  ktitudei  and  betv^^en  the 
teoth  d^gr^e-  i|  mlnutti  and  6mh  di|ra€  w§ft 
longkuJt^  it  bfing  bounded  on  the  by  th^ 
gulph  ef  Lnvvrenee  and  the  freights  of  Canfo,. 
whieh  f^parate  it  from  Cap^  Breton  5  on  th^  fouth 
by  tht  Atlantic  mmn  \  on  the,  weft  by  the  bay ^ 
m  Fundy  ^nd  the^  provin^t  ©f  Main  belonging  to 
MafTachufeti  bAfi  mi  on  the  northward  by  the 
riv^r  Qf  St,  Lawrence,  vvhicb  divivles  it  from  Ca- 
nada. 

Nova  Scotia  is,  in  general,  a  fine  country, 
though  the  winters  are  very  fevcre,  and  the  fnow 
lies  deep  on  the  ground  ;  but,  during  that  feafon, 
the  air  is  general! 7  clear,  v/ith  a  bright  funfiiine 
and  azure  fky ;  but  the  fummer  is  hotter  than  in 
England. 

The  foil  of  this  province  is  alfo  various.  In 
Tome  places  it  is  barren,  and  in  others  extremely 
fertile  and  pleafant,  particularly  round  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  and  on  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it.  The 
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eminences  are  alfo  very  pleafant  anxJ  fruitful,  produ-^ 
cing  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  peafe,  beans,  hemp, 
and  flax,  and  feveral  kinds  of  fruit  in  great  per* 
fedlion  ;  among  which  goofeberries,  ftrawberries 
and  rafterries,  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  and  feve- 
ral parts  yield  fine  timber  fit  for  building  fhips. 
It  abounds  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  parti- 
cularly with  a  great  number  of  game,  wild  fowly 
and  fifli. 

Canada,  or  the  province  of  Quebec,  which 
Great  Britain  conquered  from  France  in  the  late 
war,  and  was  fecured  in  the  pofTeffion  of  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  followed,  is  the  largeft  of 
any  of  our  provinces  on  the  continent.  Q;je* 
bee,  the  capital,  is  feated  n^ar  the  centre  in  th^ 
4.6th  degreg  45  minutea  north  latitude,  and  in  the 
&9th  degree  48  n[iinutes  weft  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north*eaft  by  the  gulph  of  St,  Law- 
rence and  St*  John'i  river  j  on  the  fouth-weft  by 
lands  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  which  are  frequent- 
ly included  in  this  province;  on  the  fouthward  by 
'th§  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and 
New  York}  and  on  the  north-weft  ward  by  lands- 
claimed  by  the  Indians  j  extending  about  five  hun* 
dred  miles  In  length  from  the  north*eaft  to  thefouth- 
weft,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth* 
The  French,  under  the  name  of  Canada,  compre- 
hended a  much  larger  territory,  taking  into  their 
claim  great  part  of  the  New  England  provinces,  and 
of  thofe  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  York,  and  extend- 
ing it  northward  to  Hudfon's  bay ;  to  the  weft  ^$r 
far  as  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  to  the  fouthward  to 
the  gulph  of  Mexico. 

The  climate  is  cold  and  the  winter  long  and  te- 
dious, efpecially  in  the  north-eaft  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  yet  the  foil  is,  in  general,  very  good,  and 
in  many  parts  both  pleafant  and  fertile,  producing 
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inoft  kinds  of  Englifli  grain  and  vegetables  in 
great  abundance.  The  fummers  of  Canada  are 
exceeding  pleafant,  and  we  are  told  have  fo  happy 
an  efFe<3:  upon  the  foil,  that  the  farmer  ufualljr 
reaps  his  corn  in  fixteen  weeks  from  the  time  of 
fowing  the  feed.  The  meadow  grounds,  which 
are  well  watered,  yield  excellent  grafs,  and  breed 
vaft  quantities  of  large  and  fmall  cattle.  It  af- 
fords very  fine  timber,  and  the  mountains  abound 
with  coals.  ItMS  remarkable  for  it's  rivers  and  it's 
lakes  of  a  prodigious  fize. 

CAVES,  LAKES,  CATARACTS,  &c. 

A  Traveller  gives  us  an  account  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfailions  of  a  remarkable 
cave  fome  leagues  to  the  north-weft  of  Mexico, 
gilded  all  over  with  a  fort  of  leaf-gold,  which 
had  deluded  many  Spaniards  by  it's  promifing  co- 
lour, for  they  could  never  reduce  it  into  a  body, 
either  by  quickfilver  or  fufion.    Our  author  went 
thither  one  morning  with  an  Indian  for  his  guide, 
and  found  it's  fituation  was  pretty  high,  and  in  a 
place  very  proper  for  the  generation  of  metals.  As 
he  entered  into  it,  the  light  of  the  candle  foon 
difcovered  on  all  fides,   but  efpecially  over  his 
head,  a  glittering  canopy  of  thefe  mineral  leaves  ; 
at  which  he  greedily  fnatching,  there  fell  down 
a  great  lump  of  fand,  that  not  only  put  out  his 
candle,  but  almoft  blinded  him  :  and,  calling  aloud 
to  his  Indian,  who  ftood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  as  being  afraid  of  fpirits  and  hobgoblins,  it 
ocjcafioned  fuch  thundering  and  redoubled  echoes, 
that  the  poor  fellow,  imagining  he  had  been  wreft- 
ling  with  fome  infernal  ghofts,  foon  quitted  his 
ftation,  and  thereby  left  a  free  paflage  for  fome 
rays  of  light  to  enter,       ferve  him  for  a  better 
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guide.  Our  author's  fight  was  fomewhat  afFc£lcd 
by  the  corrofive  acrimony  of  the  mineral  duft  ; 
but,  having  relighted  his  candle,  he  proceeded  iti 
the  cave,  heaped  together  a  quantity  of  the  mi- 
neral mixed  with  fand,  and  fcraped  off  from  the 
furface  of  the  earth  fome  of  the  glittering  leaves, 
none  of  which  exceeded  the  breadth  of  a  man'ij 
nail,  but  with  the  leaft  touch  were  divided  into 
many  leffer  fpangles,  and  with  a  little  rubbing  they 
left  his  hand  gilded  all  oven— The  chymical  ex- 
periments this  traveller  made  with  the  fand,  it  is 
not  to  our  purpofe  to  relate. 

On  the  weftern  coaft  of  Mexico  there  is  a  vaft 
hollow  rock,  which,  having  a  large  hole  at  the  top, 
makes  a  frightful  noife  at  every  furge  of  the  Tea, 
and  fometimes  fpouts  up  water,  like  a  whale,  to  a 
prodigious  height. 

It  is  reported  of  the  lake  of  Mexico,  that  it 
has  two  forts  of  water,  one  part  of  it  being  frefh 
and  abounding  with  fifli,  infomuch  that  the  hfhery 
brings  in  to  the  government  above  twenty  thoufand 
crowns  per  annum ;  and  the  other  part  fait,  and 
ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  fea.  The  frefh  water 
is  faid  to  be  ufually  calm,  but  the  fait  generally 
boifterous,  and  to  breed  no  fifh.  It  is  added,  that 
in  the  middle  of  this  lake  there  is  a  rock,  from 
whence  iflues  a  confiderable  ftream  ot  hot  water. 

The  large  lakes  of  Canada  deferve  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  principal  of  whicli  are 'five  in  number, 
and  are  fometimes  called  feas,  on  account  of  their 
extent.  That  called  the  Upper  Liike,  or  Lake  Su- 
perior, is  faid  to  be  two  thoufand  mijcs  in  circum- 
ference, and  very  deep,  except  near  the  weft  end 
where  arc  fevcral  iflands,  efpeciallyone  near  three- 
fcore  miles  in  compafs,  wherein  is  faid  to  be  a 
mine  of  pure  copper,  the  ore  affording  three-fifths 
of  fine  metal,    without  any  preparation  befides 
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melting.  The  banks  of  this  lake,  to  the  north, 
fouth,  and  eaft,  are  in  feme  places  very  high  and 
fteep,  they  being  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.-— The  other  lakes 
though  very  large,  are  not  equal  to  this  in  di- 
menfions. 

In  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  forms  a 
communication  between  two  of  thefe  lakes,  there 
is  one  of  the  moft  furprifing  catarads  or  falls  of 
water  yet  difcovered  in  the  world.  Father  Hen- 
nepin, a  French  miffionary  among  the  Canada 
Indians  bordering  on  it's  banks,  has  defcribed  this 
prodigious  cafcade  as  falling  down  a  precipice  a 
hundred  fathoms  high,  which  fix  hundred  feet  ; 
but  Mr.  Dudley  has  publifiied  an  account  of  this 
cataraft,  taken  at  Albany  in  1721,  from  Mr.  Bo^ 
raflaw,  a  native  of  Canada,  which  perhaps  comes 
nearer  the  truth.  That  gentleman  fays  that,  the 
governor  of  Canada  having  ordered  his  own  fon 
with  three  other  officers  tofurvey  the  Niagara,  and 
take  the  exa£t  height  of  the  cataraft,  they  accord- 
singly  did  fo  with  a  ftone  of  half  a  hundred  v/eight 
tied  to  a  large  cod-line,  and  found  it  upon  a  per- 
pendicular no  more  than  twenty-fix  fathoms.  Upon 
Mr.  Dudley's  objedling  Hennepin's  account  of 
this  cataradt  to  Mr.  Boraffaw,  he  replied,  that 
indeed  every  body  had  depended  upon  it  as  right 
till  the  late  furvey ;  and  he  acknowledged  that 
below  the  cataracQ:  for  a  confiderable  way  there 
were  a  great  many  fmall  ledges  of  rocks  acrofs 
the  river,  v/hich  gradually  lelTened  till  they  came 
to  a  level ;  fo  that,  if  all  the  defcents  Vv^ere  put  to- 
gether, he  did  not  know  but  the  difference  of  the 
water  above  the  falls,  and  the  level  below,  might 
come  up  to  Father  Hennepin's  account :  but  the 
cataract,  properly  fo  called,  is  no  more  than  tv/enty- 
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fix  fathoms,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty- fix  feet  ;  which 
is  a  prodigious  thing,  and  what  the  world  cannot 
parallel,  confidering  the  largenefs  of  the  river, 
which,  ftreightened  as  it  is  in  that  part,  is  near  a 
quarter  of  an  Englifli  mile  broad,  and  very  deep 
water.  Both  above  and  below  thefe  falls  the  river 
is  much  wider,  and  from  below  there  is  no  coming 
nearer  them  by  water  than  about  fix  Englifli  miles, 
the  torrent  is  fo  rapid  and  the  whirpools  fo  terrible. 

It  has  been  alledged  that  this  cataraft  makes 
fuch  a  prodigious  noife,  that  people  cannot  hear 
each  other  fpeakat  thediftance  of  fome  miles  from 
it;  butM.  Boraflaw affirms,  that  they  may  converfe 
together  clofe  by  it :  and  it  has  been  alfo  pofitively 
afferted,  that  the  flioot  of  the  river,  when  it  comes 
to  the  precipice,  was  with  fuch  a  mighty  force, 
that  a  man  and  horfe  might  go  under  it  without  be- 
ing wet;  but  this  M.  BoraflTaw likewife  denies,  and 
fays  that  the  waterfalls  in  a  manner  dire£lly  down. 
He  farther  obferves,  that  the  mift  or  fliower  which 
the  falls  occafion  is  fo  extraordinary  as  to  be  feen 
at  five  leagues  diftancc,  and  rifes  as  high  as  the 
common  clouds.  In  this  mift,  when  the  fun  fhines, 
there  is  always  a  glorious  rainbow. 

What  are  called  the  great  lohoes  falls  of  the 
Mohawk  river,  have  alfo  a  furprifing  appearance. 
The  river  is  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
the  water,  precipitating  itfelf  from  feveral  rocks 
which  projecl  from  the  reft,  falls  down  on  every 
fide  them  in  torrents,  and,  being  broken  near  the 
bottom  by  many  feparate  crags,  rifes  in  a  white 
froth.  The  defcent  is  here  faid  to  be  about  fe- 
venty  feet,  in  which  height  are  probably  included 
the  fteep  defcents  juft  below  the  above  disjointed 
precipice ;  from  whence  alfo  rifes  a  mifty  cloud, 
that  defcends  like  fmall  rain^  and  exhibits^  when 
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the  Tun  fhiaes,  a  beautiful  rainbow*,  that  moves 
as  the  fpeclator  moves,  according  to  the  angle  of 
vifion. 

As  to  rivers,  the  northern  part  of  America 
abounds  with  large  ones,  of  which  it  is  not  our 
bufinefs  to  enter  into  a  detail,  but  (hall  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  two  moft  confiderable.  which 
are  thofe  of  Canada  or  St.  Lawrence,  and  MiflTif* 
fippi.  The  river  of  St.  Lawrence  (a  name  given 
it  by  the  French)  is  the  largeft  in  North  America, 
and  inferior  to  few  in  the  world,  it  being  computed 
to  be  about  thirty  leagues  broad  at  the  mouth,  and 
two  hundred  fathoms  deep  :  it  takes  it  rife  from  a 
ridge  of  mountains  to  the  north  of  lake  Nippif* 
fong,  which  is  fituated  to  the  north-weft  of  lake 
Superior,  and  falls  into  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence 
at  the  ifle  of  Anticofti,  having  received  many 
other  rivers  in  it's  courfe,  which  is  generally  reck- 
oned to  be  about  eight  hundred  leagues  :  but  the 
length  of  it's  courfe  cannot  be  exactly  determined; 
and,  as  to  it's  navigation,  authors  give  us  fuch  dif- 
ferent accounts  as  are  not  eafy  to  reconcile,  fome 
rcprefenting  it  as  fafe,  eafy,  and  pleafant ;  and 
.others  as  fo  extremely  difficult  and  dan^erous^  that 
the  moft  experienced  pilots  have  much  ado  to  efcape 
the  many  dangers  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the 
fandy  banks,  rocks,  and  flioals  along  the  north 
fhore ;  but  however  the  river  in  general  is  very  deep, 
nor  is  it's  navigation  interrupted  by  cataracts,  till  a 


•  Mr.  Smiih  took  notice  of  the  like  phaenomenon  at  the  ca- 
taract oF  Narva  in  Livonia.  We  aifo  read  of  marine  ra'nbow? 
Ibnietimes  oblerved  in  a  much  agitated  Tea,  when  the  wind 
fweej^s  away  the  tops  of  the  waves,  and  carries  them  aloft,  fo 
that  the  fun's  rays  falling  on  them  are  reflated,  &c.  as  in  a 
common  Hiower,  and  paint  the  colours  of  the  bow,  but  lefs 
dilfin6l  and  of  Jefs  duration. 
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^reat  way  above  Quebec,  which  is  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  fea.  There  are  many 
pleafant  iilands  in  it,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited, 
well  cultivated,  and  fertile. 

The  Miffiffippi,  or  Meflafippi,  is  another  very 
large  river,  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  up- 
wards of  three  thoufand  miles.  It's  fource  is  a 
lake  of  confiderable  bignefs,  named  the  Red  lake ; 
and,  after  it  has  received  many  rivers  in  it's  courle, 
among  which  is  the  Ohio,  it  falls  into  the  gulph 
ot  Mexico. 

FOSSILS. 

'Tp  H  E  Spanifli  dominions  in  North  America 
^  abound  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  efpeci- 
ally  the  latter,  of  which  precious  metal  it  is  faid 
there  are  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  mines  in  theMexi- 
can  empire;  but  many  of  thefe  are  not  wrought, 
for  want  of  native  Spaniards  and  Negroes.  Mr^ 
Coxe  affirms,  that  Carolana,  or  Louifiana,  has 
copper  in  abundance,  and  fo  fine  that  it  is  fre* 
quently  found  on  the  furface  in  pieces  very  pure 
without  m.elting;  and  thofe  who  have  tried  the  ore 
fay,  that  by  the  common  methods  it  yields  above 
foity  per  cent.  The  lead-ore  in  that  country  af- 
fords fixty  percent,  and  has  been  already difcovered 
in  quantities  more  than  fufEcient  for  comm.on  ufe. 
Iron  ore  is  alfo  found  plentifully  in  many  places 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  from  which  a  metal 
is  extradtcd  little  inferior  to  fteel  in  goodnefs. 
Some  mines  ot  quickfilver  have  likewife  been  dif- 
covered, ^'.nd  our  author  thinks  many  more  might 
be  found  if  proper  fearch  were  made  after  them. 
The  mineral  from  whence  the  quickfiiver  is  obtain* 
ed  of  a  f  arlct  or 'purple  colour,  vv  bich  the  natives 
make  no  other  ufe  of  tnaxi  lo  paint  their  faces  and 
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feoOTes  therewith  in  time  of  war,  or  on  occafions 
of  feflivals  and  rejoicings.  This  ore  is  broken 
and  diftilled  in  earthen  pots,  the  necks  whereof 
are  put  into  others  almoft  full  of  water,  which 
laft  are  placed  in  the  ground  ;  and,  being  thus  fet 
in  rows  almoft  contiguous,  a  fire  is  made  over  them 
with  fniall  brufh-wood,  which  drives  the  quick- 
filver  out  of  the  ore  into  the  water,  l^hree  or 
four  men  will  tend  fomc  thoufands  of  thefe  pots. 
The  great  trouble  is  in  digging  ;  but  all  the  ex- 
pence  does  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  produce. 

To  make  it  appear  probable  that  both  gold  and 
filver  might  be  found  in  Louifiana,  Mr.  Coxe 
gives  us  fome  accounts  he  received  from  per- 
fons  of  credit,  and  particularly  by  letters  frdm 
New  Jcrfey,  written  by  one  well  flcilled  in  the 
refining  of  metals,  fignifying,  that  for  fevcral 
years  fuccefEvely  a  fellow  took  a  fancy  to  ram- 
ble with  the  Indians  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
mountains  on  the  back  of  New  York  to  the 
country  we  are  fpeaking  of,  and  always  brought 
home  with  him  a  bag,  as  heavy  as  he  could 
well  carry,  of  dufl,  or  rather  fmall  particles  of 
divers  forts  of  metals,  very  ponderous.  When 
tnelted,  it  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  metals,  to 
which  at  firft  they  could  aflign  no  denomination  ; 
but  by  repeated  trials  they  found  it  contained  lead, 
copper,  and  when  refined,  above  a  third  part  of 
filver  and  gold.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  bring 
this  fellow  to  difcover  where  he  got  this  treafure, 
which  ferved  him  only  to  drink  and  fot  till  he 
went  on  another  expedition  ;  but  nothing  couid 
prevail  upon  him  to  declare  any  more  than  this, 
that,  about  three  hundred  leagues  fouth-weft  of 
Jerfey,  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  there  fell 
grqat  torrcDts  of  water  from  the  mountains^  andj 
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when  they  ceafed,  the  Indians  waflied  the  f^ra^or 
earth  at  fome  diftance  below  thcfe  foils,  and  at 
the  bottom  remrined  that  medley  of  metals. — 
Our  author  farther  obferves,  that  there  are  great 
quantities  of  orpiment  and  fandarach  in  divers  parts 
of  this  province  ;  and  writers  on  metals  and  m.i- 
ncfcils  affirm,  that,  they  not  only  contain  gold, 
but  where  they  are  found,  they  are  generally  the 
covering  of  mines  of  gold  or  filver. 

As  to  the  gems  of  Louifiana,  all  that  Mr.  Coxe 
knows  of  are  amethyfts,  of  which  there  are  fome 
very  fine  and  large  ;  and  turquoifes,  thought  to  be 
as  fine  and  large  as  any  in  the  world.  There  is 
alfo  an  account  of  lapis  lazuli,  which,  according  to 
thofe  fKilled  in  mines,  is  another  indication  that 
gold  is  at  no  great  diftance. — But  we  need  fay  no 
more  of  gems  or  metals  in  this  place,  having  fpo- 
ken  of  them  fufficiently,  as  they  occurred  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work. 

Under  this  head  we  may  take  notice  of  the 
filtre-ftoiie  of  Mexico,  though  perhaps  it  fhould 
rather  be  referred  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  faid  to  grow  under  water  on  the  rocks  in  fome 
parts  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  to  harden  and 
petrify  fpontaneoufly  in  the  air  ;  but  Dr.  Vater, 
who  has  given  fome  account  of  it  in  the  Philofoph- 
cal  Tranfailions,  does  not  take  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine either  it's  origin  or  the  manner  of  it's  growth, 
both  appearing  to  be  very  fufpicious.  It  has 
obtained  the  name  of  filtre  from  it's  porofity, 
whereby  it  lets  liquors  pafs  through  it  ;  and  for 
this  teafon  pots  and  miortars  are  made  from  large 
pieces  of  it,  to  ftrain  liquors,  particularly  water 
to  drink  ;  for  it  is  thought  that  v*^ater  filtrated 
through  this  fione  is  thereby  freed  from  all  it's 
impurities,  and  becomes  more  wholfome.  This 
is  the  reafcn,  fays  the  dodor,  that  thefe  ftones  are 

highly 
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highly  valued  in  Japan,  and  fold  at  the  price  of 
gold  ;  becaufe  the  Japanefe,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  ftone  or  other  diforders  in  the  kidneys,  and 
who  prefer  health  far  before  all  other  hlcffiiigs, 
think  the  filtration  of  their  drink  contributes  to 
the  prolonging  of  life.  But,  according  to  Le  Clerc 
and  other  writers,  thefe  tophaceous  ftones  are  not 
confined  to  Mexico,  but,  dug  up  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe;  and  our  author  had  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  foffils  prefented  to  him  by  Dr.  Ehrhart  of 
Memmingen,  in  which  there  was  a  tophus  pecu- 
liarly porous,  found  about  that  city,  which  would 
ftrongly  imbibe  water,  as  foon  as  applied  to  it's 
furface.  However,  whether  the  Mexican  filtre  be 
taken  out  of  the  fea,  or  dug  out  of  the  earth,  Dr. 
Vater  docs  not  pretend  to  determine,  as  has  been 
already  intimated. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  virtue  afcrib^a  to  the 
Mexican  filtre-llone,  our  author,  from  feveral  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments,  makes  it  evident,  that 
no  ftone-fikres  are  able  to  depurate  water,  and 
feparate  the  faline  earthy  and  mineral  impurities 
therein  dilTolved  :  yet  he  does  not  deny,  bat  that 
muddy  and  llimy  waters  may  by  ftraining  through 
fuch  ftones  become  more  clear  and  pellucid  ;  be- 
caufe  thefe  impurities  do  not  difiblve  in  the  v/ater, 
or  intimately  incorporate  with  it,  but  only  float 
therein.  Thefe  excepted,  no  other  waters  can  be 
made  purer,  as  the  doflor  learnt  from  repeated 
experiments,  made  both  by  the  filtre  of  Holland, 
the  tophus  of  hot  baths,  and  common  ftone,  oa 
f;^veral  kinds  of  river  and  fpring  v^ater  ;  for,  having 
examined  their  weight  before  and  after  filtration,  he 
found  little  or  no  difference.  How  happy  there- 
fore, obferves  the  dodor,  are  the  countries  to  which 
Providence  has  given  limpid  and  wholfome  fprings 
of  water,  which  require  no  fuch  filtres  !  But,  as 
C  3  for 
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for  thofe  that  are  deprived  of  this  bleffing,  the 
beft  they  can  do  is  to  ufe  rain-watet*,  which  by 
diftillation  is  freed  from  all  it's  impurities. 

We  have  ah*eady  in  feveral  places  taken  notice 
of  the  extraneous  foffils  that  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the  bed  of 
oyfler-fliells  near  Reading  in  Berkfhire  ^  but  this 
feems  trif  ing,  compared  to  the  accounts  we  have 
of  the  vaft  quantities  c^f  ihefe  ihells  found  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  for  many  miles  together  the  earth  is 
intermixed  with  them  to  the  depth  of  feveral  yards. 
In  fome  places  the  fhells  lie  clofely  bedded  together, 
and  look  like  the  veins  of  a  rock,  of  which  fome 
are  three  or  four  yards  thick,  and  as  hard  as  free- 
iione.  Of  thefe  rocks  of  oyfter-fliells,  which  are 
not  fo  much  petrified,  they  burn  and  make  all  their 
lime  ;  and  in  the  loofer  banlts  of  (hells  and  earth 
there  are  ofton  found  perfect  teeth  petrified,  fome 
of  which  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  above 
an  inch  broad,  the  part  that  one  may  fuppofe  to 
have  grov/n  out  of  the  jaw  being  poliflied,  and 
almoft  as  black  as  jet.  The  back-bones  and  ribs 
of  v/hales  (according  to  Mr.  Clayton)  have  alfo 
been  dug  up  many  miles  diftant  from  the  fea.— 
But  this  fubjefl  having  been  fufficiently  handled 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  we  fliall  not 
enlarge  upon  it  here.  We  may  add,  however, 
one  particular  relating  to  Virginia  which  is  very 
remarkable,  viz.  that,  from  the  fea-coaft  for  a 
hundred  miles  up  into  the  country,  there  is  fcarcc 
a  ftone  to  be  feen,  except  here  and  there  fome 
rocks  of  iron- ore;  fo  that  they  ride  their  horfes 
without  (hoeing  them,  and,  the  country  and  climate 
being  dry,  their  hoofs  are  harder  than  thofe  of  our 
horfes  in  P^ngland.  Inftead  of  ftones  they  find  a 
clay,  of  which  they  make  very  fine  bricks  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that^  at  the  water-falls  from 

the 
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the  moiinuins,  there  are  ftones  enough  of  different 
kinds,  fit  for  paving  and  other  ufes.  The  hills 
likewife  afford  quarries  of  flate  and  of  a  kind  of 
free  {lone;  and  they  have  ah'b  a  fort  of  (hining 
pebbles,  not  unlike  kerry-ftones,  which,  though 
generally  foft,  are  faid  to  harden  by  the  air,  and, 
^hen  poliflied,  are  extremely  beautiful.  As  to 
mines,  they  have  feveral  of  good  iron  in  divers  parts 
of  the  country  :  but  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on 
a  fubje6l  which  affords  us  nothing  vojcy  remarka- 
ble, and  therefore  fhall  proceed  to  that  of 

VEGETABLES. 

'T^HE  ancients  feem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
^    only  one  fpecies  of  the  aloe,  but  the  late 
travels  into  Afia,  Africa  ,and  AiTierica,  have  occa- 
fioned  the  difco very  of  at  leaft  forty  forts  unknown 
to  antiquity;  nay,  Mr.  Bradley  aflures,  us  he  has 
feen  above  fixcy  feveral  kinds  in  the  phyfic-gardert 
at  Amftcrdam,    Be  this  as  it  will,  our  prefent 
bufinsfs  is  chiefly  with  what  we  call  the  American 
aloe,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  re- 
markable plants  of  all  the  numerous  fpecies.  Al- 
moft  every  one  knows,  that  the  aloe-plant  has 
very  thick  green  leaves,  broad  towards  the  root 
and   tapering  to  a  point,  ftilF  and  prickly,  and 
yielding  a  kind  of  cotton,  whereof  laces  may  be 
made.    From  the  midfl  of  the  leaves  arifes  a  ftem, 
which  bears  the  flowers  and  fruit.     1  he  flowers 
grow  at  the  ends  of  branches  that  fhoot  out  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other  ;  and  each  confifts  but  of  one 
leaf,  cut  into  fix  feginents  at  the  top  like  the  hva- 
cinth.   The  fruit  is  oblong  and  cylindrical,  divided 
into  three  cells,  in  v/hich  are  cont;^-ined  flat,  and  for 
the  moft  part,  femicircular  feeds.  Molt  of  the  Afri- 
can forts  produce  flowers  with  us  annually,  when 
C  4  gTO'vva 
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grown  to  a  fufHcicnt  fize  ,  but  the  American  aloe$ 
which  moft  commonly  produces  it's  flower- fteni 
immediately  from  the  center  of  the  plant,  feldoni 
flowers  till  it  be  of  a  great  age,  and  ibis  but  once 
during  the  life  of  the  plant ;  fo  that  to  have  one 
flower  in  England  is  reckoned  a  curiofity,  and  ge- 
nerally draws  a  vaft  number  of  fpedlators.  It  is. 
obferved,  that,  when  the  flower-ftem,  v;hich  is 
ufually  large  and  grows  to  a  great  height,  begins  to 
fnoot  from  the  middle  of  the  plant,  it  draws  all  the 
nouriibment  from  the  leaves  ;  fo  that,  as  the  ftem 
advances,  the  leaves  decay  ;  and  when  the  flowers 
are  full  blown,  fcsrceany  of  the  leaves  remain  alive : 
but,  whenever  this  happens,  the  old  root  fends 
forth  nurrierous  off-fets  i  and  it  is  only  at  this  time 
that  feme  of  thefe  aloes  can  be  propagated. 

Dr.  Merret  tells  us,  that  he  had  an  American 
aloe,  confi{}ing  of  eleven  leaves,  which  was  tied 
about  with  a  red  dry  cloth,  and  hung  up,  without 
oil,  in  his  kitchen.  In  a  whole  year  he  obferved 
it  loft  two  ounces,  three  drams,  and  twenty-four 
grains  of  it's  v/eight.  The  next  year  being  drier 
and  hotter,  it  loft  upwards  of  three  ounces  ;  and 
more  than  double  in  the  fix  colder  than  in  the  fix 
hotter  months.  He  kept  it  about  five  years,  and 
it  wafted  much  in  the  fame  proportion,  till  at  laft, 
hanging  it  in  a  cold  garret,  it  died.  The  doctor 
took  norice,  that  every  year  two  of  the  greater 
leaves  firft  changed  colour  and  withered,  and  every 
fpring  there  fucceeded  two  frefh  and  green  ones, 
of  the  fize  of  the  preceding  ;  from  whence  he 
thinks  it  may  be  probably  inferred,  that  there  is  a 
circulation  of  the  nutritious  juice  in  this  plant  ; 
for  how  is  it  pofliible  that  the  roots,  continuing 
firm  and  folid  as  at  firft,  fliould  fupply  fo  much 
nouiiihment,  unlefs  the  faid  juice  returned  from 
the  old  decayed  leaves  into  the  root,  and  fo  pro* 
duced  new  ones  ?  It 
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It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that,  of  all  the  fpecie' 
of  aloes,  there  are  not  above  twelve  that  yield  the 
infpiirated  juice  of  the  fame  name,  much  ufed  as 
a  purgative  remedy.    This  juice  is  obtained  by 
cutting  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  from  whence  it 
oozes  either  fpontaneoufly  or  by  prelling,  and  is 
expofed  to  the  fun  till  it  becomes  of  a  proper 
confiftence.    There  are  three  forts  of  aloes,  the 
fuccotrine,  which  is  the  pureft  ;  the  hepatic,  which 
is  fomewhat  coarfer  and  harder  ;  and  the  caballine 
or  horxj-aloes,  which  is  the  moft  impure,  blackeft^ 
and  ftrongeft  of  all,  and  is  of  little  ufe  amongft  us 
but  for  horfes  and  cattle.    Whether  thefe  are  all 
procured  from  the  fame  plant,  or  from  different 
fpecies  of  it,  authors  are  not  rightly  agreed. — 
The  bcft  aloes  is  that  which  is   pinguious,  of  a 
dark  colour,  in  fome  meafure  friable,  it's  fmell 
refembling  that  of  myrrh,  and  which  when  pound- 
ed yields  a  powder  of  a  golden  colour.    In  con- 
fequence  of  it^s  bitternefs  it  is  called  the  gall  of 
nature;,  and   this  makes  it  fo.naufeous,  that  it  is 
rarely  ufed  in  liquid  forms,  but  made  up  into  pills. 
It  confifts  of  two  fubftances,  one  refinous,  which 
may  be  extracted  by  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  other  of 
a  gummy  nature,  which  may  be  diflblved  in  water. 
It's  balfamic  quality  is  fo  great,  that  animalcules 
may  be  preferved  in  it  for  ages  ;  and  upon  this 
account  it  is  ufed  in  embalming  human  bodies. 
It's  cathartic  virtue  is  beft  employed  in  watery, 
cold,  mucous  conlHtutloiis,  and  fuch  as  are  dif- 
pofed  to  the  generation  of  acids.    Againft  worms 
it  is  ufed  both  internally,  and  externally,  and  it  is 
reckoned  efficacious  in  promoting  the  menfes. 
The  fuccotrine  aloes  is  preferable  for  internal 
ufes,  and  the  hepatic  for  external. 

Amongst  the  vegetables  of  America,  one  of 
the  lirft  we  ought  to  mention  is  the  celebrated 
C  5  plant 
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plant  we  call  tobacco     which  is  now  grown  into- 
fuch  general  ufe  in  Europe,  and  makes  one  of  the 
moft  profitable  branches  of  the  Engliih  commerce. 
The  Virginia  tobacco,  efpecially  the  fweet-fcented, 
which  grows  on  York  River,  is  reckoned  the  beft 
in  the  world,  and  is  generally  vended  in  England 
for  home  confamption  ;  but  the  hotter  forts,  either 
of  Virginia  cr  Maryland,  turn  to  as  good  account,, 
being  demanded  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden^ 
and  Germany.    Mr.  Clayton  fays,  that  the  fweet- 
Tcented  tobacco,  which  grows  on  fandy  land,  is 
beft  for  fmoaking  whilft  new,  or  only  two  or 
three  years  old  ;  but,  if  the  ftifF  land  tobacco, 
which  is  generally  of  a  good  fubftance,  be  kept 
five  or  fix  years,  it  v/i!l  much  exceed  the  former. 

The  manner  of  planting  and  ordering  tobacco 
3^  this :  The  feed  is  firft  fown  in  beds  of  fine 
mould,  and,  w^hen  the  plants  are  rifen  to  a  conve- 
nient height,  they  are  tcanfplanted  to  little  hills 
three  or  four  feet  from  each  other,  fomewhat  in 
the  manner  of  hop-grounds.  This  is  done  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  from  which  time  the  hills 
are  kept  continually  w^ecded,  and,  when  the  plants 
have  put  forth  fuch  a  number  of  leaves  as  they 
think  the  foil  will  nourifh  to  a  fufficient  fubftance 
and  largenefs,  they  take  ofF  the  top  of  each  plant,. 


*  This  plant  has  different  names  among  the  Indians  in 
dlifTerent  parts  of  America,  as  petun,  picelt,  yoli,  &c.  The 
French,  at  it's  fint  introduction  amongft  them,  gave  it  various 
names,  as  nicotiana,  from  John  Nicot,  then  embaflador  of 
Francis  II.  in  Portugal,  who  brought  fome  of  it  with  hira. 
from  Lisbon,  and  prcfented  it  to  a  grand  prior  of  the  houTe 
of  Loirain,  and  to  queen  Catharine  ds  Medicis,  whence  it 
was  ahb  called  queen's  herb,  and  grand  prior's  herb.  They 
aj;o  gave  it  oilier  names,  which  are  now  ail  leduced  to  the 
oiiginai  name  tobacco,  given  it  by  Herrandez  de  Toledo,  who 
firit  feat  it  into  Spain  'nd  Portugal,  about  the  year  1560. 

which^ 
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which  after  that  grows  no  higher.  If  the  ground 
be  rich,  they  let  a  plant  put  forth  twelve  or  fifteea 
leaves  befor*j  they  top  it ;  if  poor,  not  above  nine 
or  ten  ;  and  fo  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
foil.  The  fuckers  which  the  plant  puts  forth  be- 
tween the  leaves  are  taken  off  once  a  week  till  ic 
comes  to  perfedion,  which  it  does  in  Auguft. 
Then  in  dry  weather,  when  there  is  a  gentle 
breeze  of  v^ind,  they  cut  down  wh  it  is  ripe,  let- 
ting it  lie  three  or  four  hours  on  the  ground  ; 
after  which  they  carry  it  on  their  (houlders  to 
the  tobacco-houfes,  or  flieds,  where  a  peg  is  drivea 
into  the  ftalk  of  each  plant  ;  and  by  thefe  pegs 
the  plants  are  hung  up  to  dry,  fo  near  each  other 
that  they  juft  touch.  Thus  they  let  them  hang 
for  five  or  fix  weeks,  till  fuch  time  as  the  ftem  in 
the  middle  of  the  leaf  will  break  in  bending  it  ; 
and,  when  the  air  has  fo  moiftened  the  leaves  that 
they  may  be  handled  without  breaking,  they  ftrip 
them  off  the  ffalks,  tie  them  in  little  bundles,  and 
pack  them  up  in  hogfheads  for  exportation.  The 
bundles  deGgned  for  twift-tobacco  are  fteeped  m 
fea-water,  or,  for  want  of  that,  in  common  water, 
then  twifted  in  the  manner  of  ropes,  and  the  cwifts 
formed  into  rolls  by  win  jing  them  with  a  kind  of 
mill  round  a  ftick  ;  and  in  this  condition  they  are 
imported  into  Europe. 

Mr  Clayton  informs  us,  that  fometimes 
they  are  forced  to  plant  their  hills  tv/ice  or  tluice 
over,  on  account  ov  an  earth-worm  which  eats  the 
root;  an.],  when  the  pUnts  are  well  grown,  they 
often  fuffer  damage  by  a  worm,  called  a  horn- 
v/orm,  which  is  bred  upon  the  leaves,  and,  if  lot 
carefully  taken  off,  will  fpoil  a  whole  crop.  Toe 
plants,  when  young,  are  alfo  fometimes  deftroyed 
by  a  fmall  fly,  which  breeds  upon  them  in  gleamy 
weaiherj  and  they  are  likewife  fubjeCl  to  a  d;f- 
C  6  temper 
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temper  they  call  firing,  which  happens  v/hen  very 
hot  weather  fuddenly  follows  a  wet  and  cold  lea- 
fon,  at  which  time  the  leaves  of  the  young  plants 
turn  brown  and  are  dried  to  powder.  Another 
fault  is  when  the  leaves  do  not  fpread  and  grow 
large,  but  rather  fpire  upwards  and  grow  tali  j  and 
fuch  plants  as  thefe  they  call  Frenchmen, 

Tobacco  is  very  much  ufed  amongft  us,  either 
by  fmoaking  it  in  a  pipe,  by  way  of  fnuff,  or  by 
chewing  it  in  the  mouth  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  put,, 
up  the  nofe  in  little  pellets,  where  it  is  found  to 
produce  good  efFe£ts,  to;  draw  a  deal  of  water  or 
pituita,  to  unload  the  head,  refolve  catarrhs,  and 
caufe  a  free  refpiration  ;  but  this  way  of  talcing, 
tobacco  is  faid  to  weaken  the  fight.  When  taken 
in  great  quantities  in  the  way  of  fnufF,  it  is  found 
to  prejudice  the  fmellirrg,  and  greatly  diminifhes 
the  appetite.  That  taken  in  the  way  of  fmoke 
dries  and  damages  the  brain  ;  infomuch  that  wa 
read  of  a  perfon  who  thraugh  excefs  of  fmoaking. 
had  dried  his  brain  to  that  degree,  that  after  his 
death  there  was  nothing  found  in  his  fkull  but  a 
Jittle  black  lump  confiding  of  mere  membranes. 
Indeed  fmoaking  and  chewing  of  tobacco  have 
been  eftcemed  of  fervice  where  the  glands  of  the 
fauces  have  abounded  with  lympha,  or  where  the 
conftitution  in  general  has  been  too  much  loaded 
v;ith  ferum  ;  and  the  fame  has  been  faid  to  relieve 
fome  afthmatie  patients,  which  is  not  unlikely  : 
but  this  can  be  no  reafon  for  it's  habitual  ufe, 
cfpecially  in  thofe  who  have  no  occafion  for  it  ; 
for  to  fuch,  as  an  eminent  phyfician  apprehends, 
it  does  a  great  deal  of  prejudice,  by  drawing  off 
the  faliva,  which  nature  providently  prepares  to 
dilute  and  in  fome  meafure  to  diflblve  the  aliments 
taken  in  the  ftomach.  Befides,  it  excites  a  per- 
petual thirft,  and  thereby  tempts  the  perfon  who 

fmoaks^ 
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fmoaks  or  chews  to  drink  more  than  is  fufficient 
for  any  good  purpofes  in  the  conftitution.  Add 
to  this,  that  many  people  have  been  brought  into 
dropfies  and  confumptions  by  too  profufe  difcharges 
of  the  faliva,  excited  by  fmoalcing  or.  chewing  to- 
bacco. Upon  the  whole,  it  muft  needs  be  ex- 
tremely prejudicial,  unlefs  when  it  can  be  made 
fubfervient  to  any  good  medicinal  purpofes }  and 
even  then,  like  opium,  it  fhould  be  ufed  when  re- 
quired only,  and  left  off  immediately  when  the 
neceffity  for  it  ceafes.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
tobacco  confidered  as  a  fternutatory,  which  may 
anfwer  fome  purpofes  as  a  medicine,  but  it  is  fure 
to  be  prejudicial  when  rendered  habitual  by  way 
of  amufement*. — T^his  plant  is  narcotic,  emetic^ 
and  cathartic  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  internal 
ufe  of  it  is  feldom  or  never  to  be  allowed,  though 
a  water  diftilled  from  the  green  leaves  is  much 
recommended  for  difl'olving  ftones  in  the  urinary 
pafTages.  Some  people  ufe  an  infufion  of  to- 
bacco as  an  einetic  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  and 
unjuftifiable  pradlice,  as  it  is  to  apt  to  produce 
violent  vomitings,  ficknefs,  and  ftupidity,  A 
ftrong  decodtion  of  the  ftalks,  with  fharp  pointed 
dock  and  alum,  is  reckoned  of  good  fervice,  ufed 
externally,  in  cutaneous  diflempers,  efpecially  the 
itch,  for  which  purpofe  fome  boil  them  in  urine; 
and  the  fame  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  for 
the  mange  in  dogs.  The  juice  of  tobacco  is^ 
recommended  to  preferve  the  teeth  and  gums,  and 


*  Some  princes,  as  Amurath  IV.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
an  emperor  of  Peril  a,  and  a  great  duke  of  MufcDvy,  have 
prohibited  the  ufe  of  tobacco  in  their  dommions  ;  and  our 
king  James  I.  was  fo  fenfible  of  it's  pernicious  cfFef^s,  as  to 
write  a  treatife  expreflly  againft  it,  iniitied  a  Counter-biaft  to 
Tobacco, 
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to  cure  the  tooth-ach  ;  for  which  laft  purpofe  the 
chymical  oil  of  tobacco,  dropped  on  lint  and  ap- 
plied to  the  tooth,  has  been  offervice;  but  people 
Ihould  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  this  oil, 
which  is  fo  ftrong,  that  a  drop  or  two  of  it  put  on 
the  tongue  of  a  cat  produces  violent  convulfions, 
and  death  itfelf  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  Some 
writers  extol  the  ufe  of  tobacco  in  times  of  pefti- 
lence,  afl'erting  that,  when  the  plague  raged  in 
London,  the  houfes  of  tobacconifts  efcaped  the  in- 
fection. But  the  greatefft  ufe  of  tobacco  in  medi- 
cine is  in  clyfters ;  for  even  the  fmoke  of  it 
conveyed  into  the  inteftines  ftimulates  fo  ftrongly, 
as  to  procure  Itools  when  every  other  method  of 
doing  it  has  failed. 

Among  the  fhrubs  of  California  is  one  called 
pitahaya,  which  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  that  pe- 
ninfula  ;  it  s  branches  are  finely  fluted,  and  rife 
vertically  from  the  ftem,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  beau- 
tiful top  ;  yet  it  bears  no  leaves,  the  fruit  growing 
on  the  boughs,  without  (hade  or  cover,  *  It  re- 
fembies  a  horfe  chefnut,  but  contains  a  pulp, 
which  has  fome  reftmblance  to  that  of  a  fig  :  in 
fome  it  is  wh  te,  in  others  yellow,  and  fometimes 
red;  but  always  exquifuely  delicious,  it  bemg  a 
rich  fweet,  tempered  with  a  grateful  acid.  This 
peninlula  has  liicewife  moll  of  the  fruits  to  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  America. 

A^  OTHhR  verv  remaricahle  vegetable  of  North 
Amc-rica  is  the  poil'on-wooJ ■  rree,  which  grows  in 
Nevy  England  in  fwamps  or  low  wet  grounds,  and 
is  dcfcribed  by  Mr*  Dudley  as  fomev\ hat  like  a 
l.riaii  alh,  but  much  more  like  a  fun:a»  h,  w  hich 
itexadly  refembies  in  it's  tv»igs,  leaves,  ;  nd  ihape, 
fo  tnjt  fonie  call  it  the  fwamp  fum^ch  ;  and,  it 
likevvife  bears  a  dry  berry.  It  nevei  grows  b^gi^er 
than  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  m:in's  leg,  and  as 
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tall  as  an  alder;  but  it  fpreads  much,  and  feveral 
grow  together,  efpecially  about  the  roots  of  one 
that  has  been  cut  down»    The  infide  of  the  wood 
is  yellow,  and  very  full  of  juice,  which  is  as  glu- 
tinous as  honey  or  turpentine,  and  ftinks  as  bad 
as  carrion  ;  and  the  wood  itfelf  has  a  very  ftrong 
difagreeable  fmelL — As  to  it's  poifonous  quality, 
our  author  obferves,  that  it  poifons  two  ways,  ei- 
ther by  the  touch  or  by  the  fmell  y  the  fcent  of  it, 
when  cut  down  in  the  woods,  or  burning  in  the 
fire,  being  poifonous  to  a  great  degree.    One  of 
Mr.  Dudley's  neighbours  was  blind  for  above  a 
week  with  only  handling  it;  and  a  gentleman,  fit- 
ting by  his  fire-fide  in  the  winter,  was  fwelled  for 
feveral  days  with  the  fmoke  of  fome  of  this  wood 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  fire.    But,  what  is 
firange,  it  has  this  effect  only  on  fome  particular 
perfons  and  conftitutions,   for  Mr.  Dudley  has 
feen  his  own  brother  not  only  handle  it,  but  chei)^ 
it  without  any  harm  at  all  ;  and  fo  by  the  fame 
fire  one  (hall  be  poifoned,  and  another  not  in  the 
leafl:  afFe£led.    However,  this  fort  of  poifon  is  ne- 
ver mortal,  but  will  go  ofF  in  a  few  days  of  itfelf; 
though  generally  the  patient  applies  plantain-wa- 
ter, or  fallet-oil  and  cream.    A  few  hours  after  a 
perfon  is  poifoned,  he  feels  an  itching  pam  that 
provokes  a  fcratching,  which  is  followed  by  an  in- 
flammation and  fwelling. — The  wood  is  as  cold  as 
ice,  as  Mr.  Dudley's  neighbour  that  was  poifoned 
told  him,  fo  that  he  plainly  perceived  it  differed 
from  the  other  wood  he  was  throwing  un  into  his 
cart;  and  he  afllired  him  he  could  difiinguifh  it 
blindfold,  or  in  the  »1ark,  from  any  other  wood  in 
the  world  bv  it's  coldnefs. 

As  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  New  England,  it 
feems  proper  to  add  fome  other  obfervations  of 
Mr,  Dudley  on  the  vegetables  of  that  country, 

and 
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and  particularly  on  the  Indian  corn  or  mai^e, 
which  Is  the  moft  prolific  grain  they  have,  com- 
monly producing  twelve  hundred  grains  from  one, 
and  often  two  thoufand  *.  But  the  fairefl  com- 
putation (fays  our  author)  is  this  :  Six  quarts  of 
this  grain  will  plant  an  acre  of  ground,  and  it  h 
not  unufual  for  an  acre  of  good  ground  to  produce 
fifty  bufliels  of  corn. — Another  thing  very  remark- 
able in  the  Indian  corn  is  it's  variety  of  colours, 
as  blue,  white,  black,  red,  yellow,  greeniih,  fpeck- 


*  The  fecundity  of  divers  plants  is  very  furprlfing.  We 
have  an  account  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6lions  of  a  fmgle 
plant  of  barley,  that  by  lleeping  and  watering  it  with  lalt-petrc 
dilTolved  in  water,  produced  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  ftalks 
and  eighteen  thoufand  grains.  In  this  cafe  indeed  there  were 
art  and  force  made  ufe  of,  but  we  have  remarkable  irhftances  of 
this  kind,  efFe6led  by  unafTifted  nature,  particularly  that  of  a 
pompion-feed,  attefted  by  Mr.  Edwards  oi  Windfor.  This 
feed,  in  the  year  1699',  was  accuientally  dropped  in  a  fmaii 
pa^urc,  where  cattle  had  b^en  foddered  for  fome  time  9  aud, 
taking  root  of  itfelf,  without  any  manner  of  care  the  vine  ran 
along  over  feveral  fences,  and  fpiead  over  a  large  piece  of  ground 
far  and  wide,  cont  n-'ing  it's  progrefs  till  it  was  killed  by  the 
frolt.  The  feed  produced  no  more  ihan  one  ftalk,  but  it  was  a 
very  large  one,  being  eight  inches  round  ;  and  from  this  fingle 
vine  they  gathered  two  hundred  and  fifty  pompion-?,  one  with 
another  as  big  as  a  half  peck,  befides  a  confiderable  number  of 
£h^all  ones,  not  ripe,  which  they  left  i^pon  the  vine.  Add  to 
this  what  M.  Dodart  obfervcs,  who  has  an  exprels  difcourfe 
on  the  fecundity  of  plants  In  the  mertioirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  wherein  he  fhevA^s,  that  an  elm,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation,  yields  one  y-car  with  another  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine thouland  grains  or  feeds;  each  of  which,  if  properly 
lodg  d,  v/oiild  grow  up  to  a  tree.  Now  an  elm  ordinarily 
liveb  a  hundred  years,  and  confequently,  in  the  conrfe  of  it's 
life,  produces  near  thirty-three  millions  of  grains,  all  coming 
originnily  fiom  one  fmgle  feed  —But  inliances  of  this  fecundi- 
ty need  not  be  multiplied  here,  being  obvious  to  every  one's-- 
obfervalion,.  who  has  the  leaft  regard  to  the  woiideis  of  na- 
ture, 

led. 
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led,  ftriped,  &c.  and,  if  any  one  fort  be  planted 
feparately,  fo  that  no  other  fort  be  near  it,  it  will 
retain  it's  own  colour  5  but  if  in  the  fame  field  you 
plant  the  blue  corn  in  one  row  of  hills  (as  they  are 
called)  and  the  white  or  yellow  in  the  next  row, 
they  will  mix  and  interchange  colours ;  that  is, 
fome  of  the  ears  in  the  blue  corn  rows  ftiall  be 
white  or  yellow,  and  fom^^  in  the  white  or  yellow 
rows  fhall  be  blue.  The  little  hills  of  Indian  corn 
are  generally  four  or  five  feet  afunder,  and  conti- 
nued regularly  in  ftraight  lines,  fomething  in  the 
manner  of  a  hop-ground  ;  and  yet  this  mixing  and 
interchanging  of  colours  has  been  obferved  when 
the  rows  of  hills  have  been  feveral  yards  diftant 
from  each  other:  nay  Mr.  Dudley  was  affured 
that  this  interchange  has  been  made  even  at  the 
diftance  of  four  or  five  rods,  and  particularly  in  a 
place  where  there  was  a  broad  ditch  of  water  be- 
tween the  two  difFerent  forts  of  grain  ;  fo  that  the 
mixture  cannot  be  owing  to  the  roots  and  fmall 
fibres  reaching  to  and  communicating  with  each 
other,  as  fomt  have  imagined.  Our  author,  there- 
fore, is  of  opinion,  tb:\t  the  ftamina  or  principles 
of  this  furprifing  copulation  or  commixture  of  co- 
lours are  conveyed  by  the  wind,  and  that  the  fea- 
fon  of  it  is  when  the  corn  is  earing,  and  while  the 
milk  is  in  the  grain  ;  for  at  that  time  it  is  in  a  fort 
of  eftuation,  and  emits  a  ftrong  fcent.  What  con- 
firms this  hypothefis,  of  the  air  being  the  medium 
of  this  communication  of  colours  in  the  corn,  is 
an  obfervation  of  one  of  Mr.  Dudley's  neighbours, 
viz.  that  a  clofe  high  fence  of  boards  between  two 
fields  of  corn,  that  were  of  a  difFerent  colour,  in* 
tirely  prevented  any  mixture  or  alteration. 

Mr.  Winthrop  defcribes  the  ear  of  the  Indian 
corn  as  generally  about  a  fpan  long,  confifting  of 
feveral  rows  of  grain,  commonly  eight  or  morcj 

according 
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according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  each 
row  containing  above  thirty  grains.    The  white 
and  yellow  forts  are  the  moft  common  ;  but  he  ob- 
ferves,  that,  not  only  in  the  fame  field,  but  even 
in  the  fame  ear,  the  grains  are  fomerimes  or  diffe- 
rent colours.    The  ear  is  cloathed  and  armed  with, 
feveral  ftrong  thick  hulks,  which  not  onlv  defend 
it  from  unfeafonable  rains,  and  from  the  night- 
colJs,  (it  being  the  latter  end  of  September  be- 
fore it  is  fully  ripe  in  fome  parts)  but  alfo  from 
crows,  ftarlings,  and  other  birds.    It's  llalk  grov/s 
to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  foil,  or  the  kind 
of  the  feed.    The  maize  of  Virginia  grows  taller 
than  that    of    New  England,  and    there  is  a 
fort  ufed  by  the  northern  Inoians  farther  up  the 
country,   which  is  much  fhorter.    It  is  always 
jointed  like  a  cane,  is  full  of  a  fweet  juice,  and 
at  every  joint  grow  long  leaves  almoft  like  flags, 
and  at  top  a  bunch  of  flowers  like  the  bloffom  of 
r- e.    The  manner  of  p  anting  this  Indian  wheat 
i5  in  rows  at  equal  diftanccs  every  way,  as  has  been 
alreidy' mentioned  ;  and,  when  the  corn  is  grown 
up  to  a  proper  height,  thev  cut  up  the  weeds  and 
lo^fen  the  earth  about  it  with  a  broad  hoe,  repeat- 
ing this  labour  as  often  as  the  growth  of  the  weeds 
makes  it  necelTary.    When  the  ftalk  begins  to 
grow  high,  they  draw  a  little  earth  about  it;  and^ 
upon  the  putting  forth  of  the  ear,  thev  u  rape  up. 
as  much  as  will  make  a  l:t:le  hill  like  a  hjp-hill  ; 
after  which  they  give  themfelves  no  farther  trouble 
about  it  till  harvert.— This  cuhure  is  all  done  K^  '\:h 
the  hoe,  but  the  EngHfb  have  now  taken  a  better 
way  of  planting.    With  the  plough  thev  make 
fingle  furrows  through  the  whole  field  2t  the  dif- 
tance  of  fix  feet,  or  as  they  fee  convenient;  and 
to  thefe  they  make  crofs  furrows  at  ike  lanae  dif- 

unco. 
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tance.  Where  thefe  furrows  iriterfedt  each  other, 
they  throw  in  the  corn,  and  cover  it  either  with 
the  hoe,  or  by  running  another  furrow  with  the 
plough.  When  the  weeds  begin  to  over-top  the 
corn,  they  plough  the  reft  of  the  field  between  the 
planted  furrows,  and  fo  turn  in  the  weeds.  This 
is  repeated  when  they  begin  to  hill  the  corn  with 
the  hoe,  and  thus  the  ground  is  loofenecf,  and  the 
roots  have  liberty  to/pread. — The  huiks  thatgrow 
about  the  ear  of  this  corn  the  Indian  women  flit 
into  narrow  flips,  and  v;eave  them  curioufly  into 
bafl<:ets  of  feveral  fafhions. 

Speaking  of  fome  of  the  vegetables  in  New 
England,  Mr.  Dudley  mentions  a  platanus  or  but- 
ton-wood-tree, as  it  is  there  called,  which  was 
nine  yards  round,  and  held  that  bigncfs  a  great 
way  up  p  and  this  tree,  when  cut  down,  made 
twenty-two  cords  of  wood,  as  our  author  was  in- 
formed. This  tree  he  often  propagated  by  cutting 
of  fticks  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  fetting  them  a 
foot  deep  in  the  ground  in  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
when  the  feafon  is  wet ;  and  this  and  the  locuft- 
tree  (or  American  manna,  as  Mr.  Dudley  thinks 
it  may  be  called)  are  remarkable  for  their  quick 
and  eafy  growth,  A  feed  of  the  latter,  blown  ofF 
into  our  author's  garden,  took  root  of  itfelf,  and 
in  lefs  than  two  years  was  got  above  fix  feet  high. 
With  regard  to  their  fruit  trees  Mr.  Dudley 
'  obferves,  that  their  peach-trees  are  all  ftandards, 
and  he  himfelf  has  had  in  his  own  garden  feven  or 
eight  hundred  fine  peaches  of  the  rare-ripes  grow- 
ing at  the  fame  time  upon  one  tree ;  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  in  feveral  of  the  plantations  they 
have  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  peaches,  that  they 
beat  them  off  the  trees  and  give  them  to  their  hogs^ 
Thefe  trees  raifed  from  the  ftone  will  bear  in  three 
years ,  and  our  author  had  one  in  his  garden  of 

twelya 
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twelve  years  growth,  that  meafured  two  feet  one 
inch  round,  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  two 
years  before  bore  near  two  buftiels  of  fine  peaches^ 
The  people  of  New  England,  fays  Mr.  Dud- 
ley, have  of  late  years  run  fo  much  upon  orchards, 
that  in  a  village  near  Bofton,  confifting  of  about 
forty  families,  they  made,  in  the  year  1721,  near 
three  thousand  barrels  of  cyder;  and  in  another 
town  of  two  hundred  families,  in  the  fame  year, 
thay  made  near  ten  thoufand  barrels.  Some  of 
their  apple-trees  will  yield  fix,  fome  feven  barrels 
of  cyder,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  bufhels  of 
apples  to  the  barrel ;  but  this  is  not  very  common. 
Mr.  Dudley  has  feen  a  fine  pearmain-tree,  which, 
at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  meafured  ten  feet  four 
inches  round,  and  in  one  year  bore  thirty-eight 
bufhels  of  excellent  fruit.  The  largeft  apple-tree 
he  found  in  that  country  was  ten  feet  and  a  half 
in  compafs. 

The  orange  pear-tree,  according  to  our  author, 
grows  the  largeft,  and  yields  the  faireft  fruit.  He 
obferved  one  of  thefe  trees  near  forty  feet  high, 
which  was  fix  feet  fix  inches  in  circumference,  a 
yard  from  the  ground,  and  bore  thirty  bufhels  at  a 
time;  and  he  himfelf  had  a  pear-tree  that  was  five 
feet  fix  inches  round.  One  of  his  neighbours  had 
a  Bergamot  pear-tree,  brought  from  England  in  a 
bQX  about  the  year  1643,  which  was  fix  feet  in 
compafs,  and  in  one  year  bore  twenty-two  bufhels 
of  fine  pears. 

The  fame  gentleman  gives  us  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  an  apple-tree  in  an  orchard,  which  bore 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  apples,  efpecially  every 
other  year,  and  yet  never  had  a  bloflbm.  For 
three  years  he  went  in  the  proper  feafon  and  ob- 
ferved it;  and,  when  all  the  reft  of  the  orchard 
was  in  bloom,  he  could  not  fee  one  fingle  bloflbm 

upon 
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upon  this  tree.  Not  contented  with  once  going, 
he  went  again  and  again,  till  he  found  the  young 
apples  perfectly  formed.  One  year  he  took  notice 
of  it  early,  not  knowing  but  it  might  blow  fooner 
than  the  other  trees  ;  but  he  found  no  blofibms  : 
And  the  owner,  with  feveral  of  his  neighbours, 
aflured  Mr.  Dudley  they  had  known  the  tree  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  and  that  it  never  had  any 
bloflbm.  Our  author  opened  feveral  of  the  apples, 
and  found  very  few  feeds  in  them,  fome  of  which 
were  lodged  fingJe  in  the  fide  of  the  apple. 

Mr.  Glover,  who  has  given  fome  account 
of  Virginia  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiions,  ob- 
fcrves  that  fruit-trees  are  very  numerous  in  that 
country  ;  infomuch  that  there  are  few  planters 
without  their  orchards,  fome  containing  twelve 
hundred  trees  and  upwards,  bearing  all  forts  of 
Englifli  apples,  as  pearmains,  pippins,  rulfetins, 
marigolds,  king's  apples,  batchelors,  &c.  of  which 
they  make  a  great  deal  of  cyder.  They  have  alfo 
infinite  quantities  of  peaches,  with  which  they 
feed  their  fwine,  (as  we  have  hinted  above)  and 
quinces  ih  abundance,  both  larger  and  fairer  thaa 
the  Englifh,  and  not  fo  harfli  in  tafte.  They  make 
a  drink  of  the  juice  of  quinces  ;  and  they  have  alfo 
apricots,  and  fome  forts  of  Englifh  plums,  but  thcfe 
Jo  not  ripen  fo  kindly  as  they  do  in  England. 
The  few  pears  they  have  are  large  and  pleafant, 
and  figs  grow  there  as  good  as  in  Spain  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  neither  oranges  nor  lemons  will 
thrive  there,  though  they  will  in  more  northerly 
countries.  Cherries  are  as  plentiful  all  over  Vir- 
ginia as  they  are  in  Kent,  and  the  trees  are  gene- 
rally larger  than  in  England,  and  bear  more  plen- 
tifully, without  digging  about  them,  or  pruning. 
The  woods  abound  in  vines,  which  twine  about 
the  oaks  and  poplars,  and  run  up  to  the  tops. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  bear  a  kind  of  red  grapes,  the  wine  where- 
of is  fmaller  than  French  claret;  but  Mr.  Glover 
is  of  opinion,  that,  if  fome  of  them  were  planted 
in  convenient  vineyards,  where  they  might  be 
better  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  fun,  and 
carefully  kept  and  pruned,  they  would  produce 
as  good  grapes  as  the  claret-grapes  of  France. 
There  is  alfo  in  the  woods  a  little  flirub  w^th  a 
berry  like  that  of  our  elder,  which  is  very  plea- 
fant  to  eat ;  and  likewife  a  tree  called  chincopin, 
which  bears  a  nut  refembling  a  chefnut,  with  a 
rough  hufe,  but  much  fmaller. 

On  the  fides  of  the  hills  in  Virginia  grows  plen- 
tifully a  fpecies  of  afarum,  or  black  fnakeweed, 
the  roots  whereof  are  brought  over  among  the 
^true  ferpentaria  Virginiana,  and  are  promifcuoufly 
ufed  with  them,  being  diaphoretic  and  alexiphar- 
♦  Tiic»— Soldanella,  or  fea  fcurvy-grafs,  is  found  iri 
great  plenty  on  the  fide  of  the  bay.  This  herb, 
being  excellently  calculated  for  difcharging  water, 
contributes  very  much  to  the  cure  of  dropfies  and 
fcurvies ;  and  it  is  likewife  ufed  in  rheumatic  cafes. 
It  works  very  roughly,  and  much  diforders  the 
ftomach.— There  grows  likewife  in  Virginia  an 
herb  called  dittany  by  fome,  and  by  others  pepper* 
wort.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  eigh'' 
teen  inches ;  it's  leaves  are  very  fmall  and  rtiaped 
like  a  heart,  which  ihoot  out  of  the  ftalk  and 
branches  directly  oppofue  to  each  other  5  and  it 
fmclls  hot,  and  bites  the  tongue  like  pepper. 
The  diftilled  water  of  this  herb  is  an  excellent 
remedy  againft  worms,  and  an  ounce  of  it  pro- 
vokes fweat  plentifully.-— Here  are  alfo  found  two 
roots,  fuppofed  by  the  phyficians  to  be  turbith 
and  mechoacan,  both  ftrong  purgatives,  Turbith 
purges  tough  ferous  humours  from  the  remote 
j)art§,  and  is  therefore  of  fervicc  in  the  dropfy, 
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gout  and  rheumatifm.    The  root  of  mechoacan 
is  ufed  to  purge  pituitous,  ferous,  and  aqueous 
humours  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  efpecially 
from  the  breaft,  and  the  head  and  nervous  fyftem. 
That  is  to  be  chofea  which  is  recent,  white,  and 
ponderous- — Our  author  takes  notice  of  another 
medicinal  plant,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  high,  whofe  leaves  are  rugged  like  thafe  of 
borage,  but  longer,  and  it's  berries  when  ripe  are 
yellow.   The  Englifh  call  it  the  kv^x  or  ague-root, 
from  it's  fervice  in  thofe  diftempers.    A  dram  and 
a  half  of  this  root  newly  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
and  infufed  in  beer  and  water  for  twelve  hours^ 
purges  with  great  violence ;  but  a  dram  of  it  in 
powder  only  excites  fweat,  and  that  but  moderately, 
It*s  tafteis  a  little  bitter,  and  therefore  fomewhat  hot. 
In  fpeaking  of  the  vegetables  of  America  which 
make  a  part  of  the  materia  medica,  we  ought  by 
310  means  to  omit  faflafras,    which  is  a  yellow 
wood,  of  a  brifk  aromatic  fcent,  the  produce  of 
a  tree,  whereof  there  are  vaft  numbers  in  Florida, 
and  alfo  in  Virginia  and  other  Englifli  provinces. 
The  natives  of  Floridacall  it  paham we,  and  amongft 
us  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  fennel- wood,  it's 
fmell  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  fennel.    It  is 
principally  of  ufe  in  removing  obftruftions  and 
ftrengthening  the  internal  parts,  in  caufing  fer« 
tility,  and  curing  the  venereal  difeafe.    It  is  reck-*' 
oned  a  fovereign  remedy  for  catarrhs,  and  is 
teemed  in  the  gout,  fciatica,  and  green-ftcknefs. 
In  fome  families  it  has  of  late  grown  into  fafbiort 
as  a  common  tea,  which  the  fhavings  of  it  make 
sigreeabUpi*  enough  ;  but  it's  reputation  of  being 
good  in  venereal  cafes  is  a  detriment  to  it,  and 
prevents  a  great  deal  of  good  which  might  other- 
wife       effected  by  ufing  it  more  frequently.-* 
Chufe  that  covered  with  the  thickell,  bark^  red- 
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difli  and  rough,  of  a  fharp  tafte,  and  ftrong  aro- 
matic fmell. 

In  New  Spain,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
Weft-Indies,  grow  thofe  feeds  we  call  vanillas, 
yanelloes,  or  banillas,  which  are  ufed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  chocolate,  to  which  they  give  a  pleafant 
flavour  ;  and  they  are  alfo  ufed  to  perfume  fnuiF 
and  tobacco.  \Ve  do  not  find  that  they  enter 
into  any  medicinal  compofition,  though  Hernandez 
fays  they  are  grateful  to  the  llomach  and  brain, 
expel  wind,  provoke  urine,  refift  poifon,  and  cure 
the  bites  of  venomous  animals. 

Upon  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree  growing  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  more  eafterly  parts  of  New 
England,  Mr.  Winthrop  fays  there  are  little 
knobs  containing  a  liquid  matter  like  turpentine, 
of  a  very  healing  nature.  The  T^e  gentleman 
mentions  a  vegetable  called  filk-grafs,  the  pods 
whereof  are  full  of  a  fort  of  fine  cotton,  which 
is  ufed  in  fluffing  pillows  and  cufhions.  At  the 
bottom  of  fome  of  the  leaves,  there  is  a  hollov^ 
knob,  breeding  a  fly  like  a  pifmire. 

Here  we  might  enumerate  many  other  vege- 
table productions  of  the  northern  part  of  America, 
which  are  ufeful  in  medicine,  dying,  &c.  but 
the  detail  would  be  tedious  and  infipid  ;  and  there- 
fore we  (hall  finifh  this  article  with  the  tulip-tree, 
which  grows  wild  in  feveral  of  our  colonies,  and 
is  a  curiofity  that  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  This 
tree  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  produces 
a  vaft  number  of  flowers,  in  variety  of  colours 
and  fhape  refembling  the  tulips  in  our  gardens, 
from  whence  it's  name.  It  bears  no  fruit ;  but, 
when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  no  tree  in  the  world 
appears  more  beautiful. 

ANIMALS, 
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ANIMALS. 

\%T  E  cannot  begin  this  article  more  properly 
than  with  the  moofe-deer,  which  is  thougtit 
to  be  peculiar  to  North  America,  and  one  of  the 
nobleft  creatures  of  the  foreft.    Thefe  deer  are 
found  no  where  in  greater  numbers  than  in  New 
England,  and  Mr.  Dudley  informs  us  there  are  two 
forts  of  them,  viz.  the  common  Hght-grey  moofe, 
and  the  large  or  black  moofe.    The  former,  which 
the  Indians  call  wampoofe,  are  more  like  the  or* 
dinary  deer,  fpring  like  them,  and  herd  fometimes 
to  the  number  of  thirty  together.    The  black 
moofe,  whofe  hair  is  dark -grey,  is  fliaped  much 
like  the  common  deer,  parts  the  hoof,  chews  the 
cud,  has  no  gall,  his  ears  large  and  erefl:,  and  has 
a  very  fliort  bob-taiL    Thefe  deer  are  lefs  gre- 
garious, not  above  four  or  five  being  found  to- 
gether.    The  hunters  in  New  England  have 
taken  a  buck  or  ftag-moofe  of  the  black  kind  tea 
feet  and  a  half  in  height  from  the  withers,  and  a 
quarter  of  this  venifon  weighed  upwards  of  two 
hundred  pounds.    A  black  moofe-doe  or  hind  of 
the  fourth  year  was  killed  within  two  miles  of 
Bofton,  which  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail  meafurod 
between  ten  and  eleven  feet,  and  was  fix  feet 
eleven  inches  high.    The  horns  of  the  moofe, 
when  full  grown,  are  between  four  and  five  feet 
from  the  head  to  the  tip,  each  horn  having  feven 
{hoots  or  branches,  and  they  generally  fpread  about 
fix  feet.    When  the  horns,  which  are  flied  every 
year,  firft  come  out  of  the  head,  they  are  round 
like  thofe  of  an  ox,  but  about  a  foot  from  the  head 
they  begin  to  grow  a  palm  broad,  and  higher  up 
ftill  broader,  fo  that  the  Indians  make  ladles  of 
them  that  will  hold  a  pint.    When  a  moofe  goes 
Vol.  VI.  D  through 
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through  a  thicket,  or  under  the  boughs  of  trees, 
he  lays  his  horns  back  on  his  neck,  not  only  that 
he  may  make  l;is  way  the  eafier,  hut  to  prevent 
his  being  fcratched  or  hurt  by  the  wood.  A  m6of« 
dees  not  fpring,  or  rife  in  going,  as  a  common 
ceer,but  rather  (hoves  along  fide- ways  ;  and,  when 
he  is  unhaiboured,  he  will  run  a  courfc  of  tv/enty 
or  thirty  miles  before  he  turns  about  cr  comes  to 
a  bay.  He  is  not  fo  fwift  as  tlie  common  deer^ 
but  will  run  longer;  and,  when  he  is  chaced,  he 
ufually  takes  to  the  water.  One  of  thefe  large 
Hack  moofes  has  been  feen,  in  bis  common  walk- 
ing, to  flep  over  a  gate  or  fence  five  feet  high. 

The  flefh  of  the  moofe  is  excellent  food,  and, 
though  it  be  not  fo  delicious  as  common  venifon, 
it  is  more  fubftantial,  and  will  bear  falling.  The 
nofe  of  the  animal  in  particular  is  reckoned  a 
great  dainty  ;  and  Mr.  Dudley,  who  eat  feveral 
of  them,  fays  he  found  them  to  be  perfect:  marrow. 
T  he  fKin  of  the  moofe  well  drefled  makes  excel- 
lent bulF,  and  the  Indians  make  their  fhoes  of  this 
fkin  for  travelling  in  the  fnow.    Their  way  of 
dreffmg  it  is  this  :  After  they  have  haired  and 
grained  the  hide,  they  make  a  lather  of  the  moofe's 
brains  in  warm  water;  and,  after  they  have  foaked 
the  hide  for  fome  time,  they  ftretch  and  fupple  it. 
Nor  are  the  fiefn  and  fkin  of  the  bla^ck  moofe  the 
only  parts  of  it  that  are  ferviceable,  for  even  the 
hair  on  the  ridge  of  his  back,  which  is  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  is  made  into  good  belts  by  the 
Ip^^i^j-^s. — A  moofe  generally  brings  forth  two 
young  ones,  uhich  it  is  faid  to  do  ftanding,  and 
the  young  fall  from  the  dam  upon  their  feet. 

Thfse  creatures,  being  very  tall,  and  having 
fliort  necks,  do  not  graze  on  the  ground  like  the 
common  deer,  horfes,  cows,  &c.  and,  if  at  any 
time  they  eat  grafs,  it  is  the  top  of  that  which 
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grows  very  tall,  or  on  the  fide  of  a  rifing  ground. 
In  the  fummer  th^y  feed  on  plants,  herbs,  and 
young;  flirubs  that  grow  on  the  land,  but  are  moft 
fond  of  water-plants,  efpecially  a  fort  of  wild  colts- 
foot and  lilly,  which  abounds  in  ponds  and  by  the 
fides  of  the  rivers.  For  this  food  the  moofe  will 
wade  far  and  deep,  and  it  is  by  the  noife  they 
make  in  the  water  that  the  hunters  often  difcover 
them.  In  the  winter  they  live  by  biowzing  on 
the  tops  of  buflies  and  young  trees  ;  and,  being 
very  ftrong,  as  well  as  tall,  they  will  bend  down 
a  tree  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  When  the  browze 
fails  them  they  will  eat  off  the  bark  of  fonie  forts 
of  trees  as  high  as  they  can  reach.  They  gene- 
rally feed  in  the  night,  and  lie  ftill  in  the  day*. 

The  Mexican  mu(k-hog,  fo  called  from  it's 
fcent,  is  a  remarkable  animal,  found  not  only  ia 
New  Spain,  but  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
American  continent.  Dr.  Tyfon  had  one  which 
he  had  the  curiofity  to  diffedl,  and  he  defcribes  it 
as  much  lefs  than  our  common  hogs  ;  for,  from 
the  end  of  the  body  where  the  tail  ftiould  be,  if 
it  had  one,  to  the  top  of  the  head  between  the 
«ars,  it  meafured  only  two  feet  two  inches,  and 
from  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  fnout  eleven 
inches.  The  compafs  of  the  body  was  two  fect» 
that  of  the  neck  fixteen  inches,  of  the  head  in 


*  To  this  account  of  the  American  rrjoofe-deer  it  is  proper 
to  add  an  obfervation  of  Dr.  Molyneux  in  the  Phllofophical 
Tranra6\ions,  who  there  defcribes  a  large  pair  of  deer's  horns 
dug  up  in  Ireland,  which  from  the  tip  of  the  one  to  that  of 
the  other  were  ten  feet  ten  inches  wide.  1  iiefe  horns  lie 
doubts  not  belonged  to  a  moofe  ,  and,  from  the  number  of 
them  found  in  leveral  parts  of  Ireland,  he  concludes  that 
thele  majeftic  deer  were  formerly  as  frequent  in  that  country, 
as  they  are  now  in  New  England,  Canada,  Mary i an u,  and 
Virginia* 
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the  Lirgeft  place  eighteen  inches,  and  of  the  fnout 
twelve  inches  ;  for  the  lower  jaw  of  this  hog  was 
more  protuberant,  and  the  head  lefs  tapering,  than 
in  our  fwine.  It's  body  was  of  a  grizzly  colour, 
and  befet  with  briftles,  which  were  thicker  than 
thofe  of  a  hog,  yet  fmaller  than  thofe  of  a  hedge- 
hog, but  refembling  them,  or  the  quills  of  a  por- 
curine,  and  variegated  with  rings  of  black  and 
white.  The  belly  was  almoft  bare,  and  the  brif- 
ileson  the  fides  were  fhort,  but  gradually  increafed 
in  length  as  they  approached  the  ridge  of  the  back, 
where  Tome  were  five  inches  long.  On  the  head 
between  the  ears  there  was  a  large  tuft  of  th-efe 
briftles,  which  were  moftly  black.  The  ears  were 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  pricking  up  ; 
and  the  eyes,  like  thofe  of  pi^s,  were  fmall.  The 
fnout  was  like  that  of  a  hog,  but  the  mouth  fmall  ; 
and  one  fide  of  the  lower  lip  was  made  fmooth 
bv  the  rubbing  of  the  tufk  in  the  upper  jaw. 
The  feet  and  claws  were  peifedly  like  thofe  of 
common  hogs.  It  had  no  tail,  as  was  intimated 
above;  but  it's  greateft  peculiarity,  and  what  dif- 
tinguifhes  it  from  any  other  animal,  is  the  navel 
or  rather  foramen  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
b?.ck.  Thefe  animals  are  ufually  found  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  go  in  herds  together. 
They  feed  on  roots,  and  fruits  ;  but  as  the  great- 
eft  dainty  they  hunt  after  all  manner  of  fcrpents 
and  toads,  and,  having  caught  them,  they  hold 
them  with  their  fore  feet,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  dexterity  ftrip  off  the  ikin  with  their  teeth 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  then  greedily  devour 
them.  As  an  antidote  againft  the  poifon,  they  are 
faid  to  cat  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree  ;  and  by  this 
fort  of  food  they  thrive  and  become  fat.  They 
2re  naturally  very  fierce )  and,  if  one  of  them  be 
vvounded,  Iw?  piefcntly  gets  to  his  a/liftancea  great 
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number  of  his  kind,  and  never  defifts  till  he  is 
flain  or  has  revenged  the  injury.  They  are  al- 
v/ays  at  enmity  with  the  tygers,  and  oftentimes 
the  body  of  a  tyger  and  fevera)  of  thefe  hogs  are 
found  dead  together.  If  they  fpy  a  man,  they 
will  attack  him  fiercely,  and  his  bcft  refuge  is  to 
get  up  a  tree,  which  they  will  aflault  moft  furiouf- 
ly  with  their  teeth  ;  nor  will  they  eafily  leave  him 
till  they  are  called  off  by  hunger.  When  they  are 
hunted,  they  often  tear  the  dogs  to  pieces.  Their 
fiefh  is  efteemed  very  good,  and  is  much  coveted 
by  the  natives.  —  Some  authors  call  this  animal 
tajacu. 

The  peculiarity  above-mentioned,  called  the 
navel,  feems  to  require  a  little  clofer  obfervation. 
It  is  fituated  juft  on  the  ridge  of  the  back  over  the 
hinder  legs,  and  is  fo  covered  by  the  long  briftles 
there,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  without  opening  or 
feparating  them,  and  then  you  find  a  fmall  fpace 
almoft  bare,  only  befet  with  fewer,  fliorter,  and 
finer  hairs.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  the  orifice 
of  the  gland,  by  which  it  difcharges  itfelf  of  the 
liquor  it  feparates ;  and  this  orifice  has  it's  lips 
a  little  refledled  and  protuberant  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  (kin.  Dr.  Tyfon  found  it  would  eafily 
admit  of  a  large  probe,  which  could  be  turned 
into  feveral  parts  of  the  gland ;  and,  upon  a 
gentle  preffure  with  the  fingers,  it  emitted  a  fmall 
quantity  of  a  yellowifh  juice,  which  yielded  a  ve- 
ry agreeable  fcent,  much  Jike  that  of  mufk  or  ci- 
vet. This  gland  is  of  the  conglomerate  kind, 
confiding  of  feveral  other  minute  glands.  It  h^s 
no  confiderable  cavity  within  it,  but  has  feveral 
excretory  du£ts,  which,  terminating  at  laft  in  one, 
difcharges  it's  fecreted  juice  by  a  common  orifice. 
This  orifice,  having  fome  refemblance  to  a  navel, 
has  impofed  upon  almoft  every  author  that  has 
D  3  written 
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written  on  this  animal^  fo  far  that  they  have  taken  It 
f  r  a  real  navel ;  and  others,  v»  ho  have  not  fallen 
into  this  fentimerrt,  have  propofed  conjeflures  about 
iifullas  abfurdand  extravagant:  butthereis nothing, 
according  to  Dr.  Tyfon,  to  which  it  can  be  more 
firlv  compared  than  to  the  fcent-bags  in  other  ani- 
jmals. 

We  have  heretofore  given  fome  account  of  the 
beaver,  and  of  it's  bags  or  purfes  containing  a  H- 
cjuid  matter  called  caftoreum,  of  confiderable  ufe 
in  medicine  ^  but  there  are  feme  other  furprifing 
p.nrticulars  related  of  thefe  animah,  which  we 
P'omifed  to  take  notice  of  when  we  came  to  Ca- 
iirida,  which  country  abounds  with  them  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  v/orld.  In  the  memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  there  is  an  cx* 
tradt  of  a  letter  from  M.  Sarrafin,  the  French 
king's  phyfician  in  Canada,  concerning  the  diflec- 
tion  of  a  beaver.  He  fays  the  largeft  are  three 
or  four  feet  long,  and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in- 
ches broad  in  the  cheft  and  haunches  j  that  they 
commonly  weigh  about  fifty  pounds  j  and  that 
they  ufually  live  to  the  age  of  twenty  years:  but 
Francus  fays,  they  live  thirty  or  forty  years,  anJ 
that  he  had  heard  of  a  tame  one  being  kept  feven- 
ty-eight  years.  Dr.  Sarrafin  fays  farther,  that 
a  great  way  north  the  beavers  are  very  black, 
though  there  are  fome  white  s  but  thofe  of  Cana- 
da are  commonly  brovv^n,  and  their  colour  grows 
lighter  as  they  are  found  in  more  fouthern  coun- 
tries. 

These  creatures,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  obfcrve  a  wonderful  polity,  and  their 
manner  of  living  and  building  their  habitations 


♦  See  Vol.  III.  p.  77—80. 
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fiiews  an  extraordinary  inftindl  implanted  in  them 
by  the  great  Author  of  nature.    In  order  to  raife 
themfelves  a  convenient  abode,  they  chufe  a  low 
level  ground,  v^atered  with  a  fmall  rivulet,  where, 
by  making  dams  acrofs  it,  they  can  form  a  refer- 
voir  of  water  and  overflow  the  ground.  Thefe 
dams  or  caufeys  are  formed  by  thrufting  down 
flakes  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  deep  into  the  earth;  and  thefe  they  wattle 
acrofs  with  tender  pliable  boughs,  and  fiil  up  the 
fpaces  with  clay,    making  a  flope  on  the  fide 
againft  which  the  water  prelTes,  and  leaving  the 
other  perpendicular.    One  of  thefe  dikes  may  be 
ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  and 
they  raife  it  in  height  proportionably  to  the  water's 
elevation  and  plenty.    As  they  are  fenfibte  that 
materials  for  building  are  not  fo  eafily  tranfporteJ 
by  land  as  by  water,  they  take  the  opportunity  of 
fvvimrhing,  whenever  they  can,  with  clay  placed 
on  their  tails,  and  flakes  of  wood  between  their 
teeth,  to  every  place  where  thofe  materials  are 
wanted.    If  the  violence  of  the  water,  or  the 
footfteps  of  the  hunters  who  pafs  over  the  work, 
fhould  damage  it  in  any  degree,  they  immedi^  ely 
vifit  all  the  edifice,  and  with  indefatigable  appli- 
cation  repair  and  adjuft  whatever  they  find  out  of 
order:  but,  if  they  are  two  frequently  diflurbcd  by 
the  hunters,  they  only  work  in  the  night,  or  elfe 
difcontinue  their  labours.  * 

When  the  beavers  have  compleated  their  cau- 
fey  or  dike,  they  begin  to  form  their  cells,  which 
are  round  or  oval  apartments,  divided  into  three 
partitions  or  ftoricj?,  raifed  one  above  another. 
The  firft  is  funk  below  the  level  of  the  dike,  and 
isr  generally  full  of  water;  the  other  two  are  form- 
ed above  it.  The  walls  of  thefe  houfes  are  up- 
right,  and  about  two  feet  thick  ;  and  they  are  al- 
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ways  built  in  fiories,  that,  in  cafe  the  water  lifes^ 
the  beavers  may  retire  to  a  higher  fituation.  The 
materials  are  the  fame  as  they  ufe  for  the  dikej. 
and,  as  their  teeth  fupply  the  place  of  faws,  they 
cut  off  all  projedions  that  flioot  out  fjom  the  ftakes 
beyond  the  perpendicular  of  the  wall;  after  which 
they  work  up  a  mixture  of  clay  and  dry  grafs  into 
a  kind  of  mortar,  and  by  means  of  their  tails 
lay  it  over  the  building  both  within  and  without- 
T  hey  likewife  drive  flakes  into  the  earth  to  forti- 
fy t.he  ftruilure  againft  the  vAnds  and  water;  and 
stt  the  bottom  they  ftrike  out  two  openings  to  the 
llream,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  place  where 
they  bathe,  and  the  other  is  a  paffage  to  that  quar- 
ter where  they  carry  out  every  thing  that  would 
foil  or  rot  the  upper  apartments.    There  is  a  third 
aperuire  much  higher,  calculated  to  prevent  thei4? 
bci^ng  ftiut  up  when  the  ice  hath  clofed  the  ope- 
nings into  the  lower  lodgments.    The  dimenfions 
of  their  houfes  are  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  intended  inhabitants,  twelve  feet  in  length 
and  ten  in  breadth  being  found  fufiicient  for  eight 
jOt  ten  beavers ;  and,  if  the  number  increafes,  they 
enlarge  the  building  accordingly.    It  has  been  aC- 
ferted  for  truth,  that  there  have  been  found  above 
four  hundred  of  thefe  creatures  in  different  apart- 
ments communicating  with  one  another;  but  thefe 
populous  focieties  are  very  rare,  becaufe  they  are 
too  unmanagejible,  and  the  beavers  are  generally 
better  acquainted  with  their  own  interefts.  They 
aflbciate  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  fome- 
times  a  few  more,  and  fo  pafs  the  winter  together 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 

There  are  fome  beavers  called  terriers,  which 
burrow  in  the  earth,  beginning  their  hole  at  fuch 
a  depth  under  water  as  they  are  fenfible  it  will  not 
freeze  at ;  and  this  they  carry  on  for  five  or  fix 

feet,, 
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feet,  juft  big  enough  for  them  to  creep  through. 
Then  thev  make  a  bathing-place  three  or  four  feet 
fquare,  from  whence  they  continue  the  burrow, 
always  afcendrng  by  ftories,  that  they  may  lodge 
dry  as  the  water  rifes.  Some  of  thefe  burrows 
have  been  found  to  be  a  hundred  feet  in  length. 
— This  is  Dr.  Sarrafin's  account  of  the  terriers, 
but  others  fay  they  begin  their  burrow  on  the 
land,  and  having  dug  downwards  to  a  proper  depth, 
they  then  dig  horizontally  till  they  come  to  the 
water. 

The  beavers  of  Canada  have  generally  com- 
pleated  all  their  works  in  Auguft  or  September,, 
after  which  they  furnifh  themfelves  with  provifions 
for  the  winter.  During  the  fummer  they  regale 
themfelves  with  all  the  fruits,  plants,  and  roots^ 
the  country  produces  ;  but  againft  winter  they  lay 
up  a  ftock  of  wood,  which  they  feed  upon  after 
ftceping  it  in  virater,  and  this  in  quantities  propor- 
tionable to  their  neceffary  confumption.  They 
gnaw  ofF  twigs  and  branches  from  the  trees,  of 
which  the  large  ones  are  conveyed  to  the  maga- 
zine by  feveral  beavers,  and  the  fmaller  by  a  fingle 
one;  and  it  is  obferved  that  they  take  different 
ways,  each*  having  his  walk  affigned  him,  that 
they  may  not  interrupt  one  another  in  theirlabour. 
The  dimenfions  of  their  pile  of  wood  are  regula- 
ted in- proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  we  are 
told  that  one  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  fquare,^ 
and  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  is  the  ufual  provifion 
for  eight  or  ten  beavers.  When  the  wood  is  foak- 
cd  in  water,  they  gnaw  it  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
convey  it  to  their  cells,  where  it  is  regularly  divi- 
ded amongft  them.  Sometimes  they  expatiate  in 
the  wood  ,  and  regale  themfelves  and  their  young 
with  a  frefli  collatio  i;  for  they  love  green  wood 
better  than  that  which  is  old  and  withered  :  and 
D  5  the 
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the  hunters,  fenfibie  of  thi?,  place  a  parcel  cf  the 
former  about  their  habitations,  and  then  have  fe- 
verai  devices  to  infnare  them.  When  the  winter 
is  fevere,  and  the  water  frozen  over,  the  hunters 
iometimes  break  the  i:e;  and,  u hen  the  beavers 
come  to  the  opening  for  the  benefit  cf  ihe  frefti 
air,  they  kill  them  with  hatchets;  or  elfe  they  co- 
ver the  aperture  with  a  ftrong  net,  and  then  over>- 
turn  their  ledge,  upon  which  the  poor  animals, 
thinking  to  efcape  by  betaking  themfelves  to  the 
water,  and  emerging  at  the  hole  in  the  ice,  fall 
into  the  fnare  and  are  taken. — Many  other  things 
are  related  concerning  the  fagacity  and  induftry 
of  thele  creatures,  the  ftrength  a::d  beauty  of  their 
jittle  cities,  of  the  wars  which  one  canton  wages 
sgninft  another,  and  of  their  putting  the  moft  la^ 
borious  pare  of  their  work  upon  thofe  they  take 
prifoners,  &c.  All  which,  though  feemingly  well 
attefted,  are  yet  looked  upon  by  the  generality  as 
too  much  exaggerated  to  deferve  any  credit. 

'1  HERE  is  another  animal  common  enough  in 
fever'al  parts  of  America,  called  amulk-rat,  which 
is  exactly  fhaped  like  our  water-rat,  only  fcme^ 
what  larger.  Thefe  creatures  build  hcufes  as  the 
beavers  do,  in  marfhes  by  the  water- iide,  wiih 
two  or  three  ways  to  them;  and  the  infide  of  them 
is  neatly  phiilered.  They  confift  of  three  ftories, 
fo  that  the  rats  afcend  from  one  into  the  other  as 
the  water  rifes.  In  fliort,  they  are  in  all  refpeils 
beavers  in  miniature,  and  therefore  ativ  farther 
account  of  them  is  unneceflary. 

In  North  America  we  meet  with  fcveral  kinds 
of  fquirrels,  particularly  one  called  the  gjound-- 
fquirrel,  which  is  little  larger  thanamoufe,  and 
19  finely  fpotted  like  a  young  fawn.  It  is  a  fort  of 
dormoufe,  onlv  different  in  colour. — Thofe  called 
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glifli  fquirrels,  are  very  numerous  in  Virginia. 
They  are  almoft  as  grey  as  a  common  rabbet,  and 
are  reckoned  as  good  food. — But  one  of  the  great- 
eft  curiofities  of  V^irginia,  though  it  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  country,  is  the  flying  fquirrel, 
fo  called  from  it's  bping  provided  with  a  fcin  that 
can  be  expanded  from  each  fide  like  a  failj  and 
greatly  affifts  it  in  leaping  from  one  bough  to  ano- 
ther; infomuch  that,  though  it  is  fmaller  than  the 
fox-fquirrel,  and  even  than  the  leaft  of  our  fquir- 
rels  in  England,  it  can  jump  much  farther.  M. 
Klein  tells  us,,  that  in  the  year  1727  two  of  thcfe 
flying  fquirrels  were  brought  alive  to  Warfaw,  and 
prefented  to  Auguftus  11.  king  of  Poland.  Tho 
king's  phyfician  examined  one  of  them  when  dead, 
and  caufed  it's  expanded  body  to  be  delineated 
from  a  view  of  which,  as  reprefented  in  the  plate, 
the  reader  will  form  a  better  idea  of  the  animal,, 
than  from  a  verbal  defcription.    In  the  year  1728: 
M.  Klein  had  one  of  thefe  fquirrels  given  him,, 
which  was  taken  in  the  woods  on  the  confines  of- 
Ruffia,  and  was  much  lefs  than  the  common  fquir-; 
.  rel.    It's  fkin  was  very  foft,  of  a  beautiful  dark- 
grey  colour,  and  it's  eyes  were  large,  black,  and^ 
prominent.   Ithad  fmall  ears  and  very  fharp  teeth;, 
but,  though  moft  of  them  are  mifchievous  enough, 
this  was  pretty  gentle,  and  would  not  bite,  unlefs 
it  was  provoked.    They  fed  it  with  bread  baked 
without  fait,  but  the  frefh  to[)s  of  birch  were  it's 
favourite  food,  it  neither  caring  for  nuts  nor  al- 
monds.   The  little  creature  made  it's  bed  in  an 
elegant  manner  of  the  m.ofs  of  the  birch^  in  which 
it  would  lie  buried  as  it  were,  and  not  ftir  frc  m 
thence  in  the  day  time,  unlefs  diftuxbred  .or  thirfty,. 
As  to  the  membrane  which  may  be  called  ii's  fly- 
ing inflrument,  it  might  be  expanded  fron)  each. 
f;4e  about  the  breadth  of  a  palm,  and  adhered  to 
'  D  6  the^^ 
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the  bending  of  the  hinder  feet,  but  was  connefled 
with  the  fore  feet  by  a  bony  articulation.  Uport 
the  whole,  M.  Klein  concludes,  that  this  animaF 
does  not  properly  fly*,  but  that  it  caiv  leap  from 
place  to  place  with  greater  eafe  than  other  fquir- 
rels,  and  by  means  of  it's  fail's  continue  longer  in' 
the  air. 

Ths  confideration  of  the  flying  fquirrel  natu- 
rally leads  us  to  take  a  view  of  fome  of  the  fea- 
thered race,  whom  nature  has  furniihed  with  wings 
that  enable  them  to  expatiate  in  the  air;  that  is,  to- 
fly,  in  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  Of 
all  this  tribe  here  is  none  more  defervedly  admired^ 
than  that  curious  and  beautiful  little  animal  called 
the  humming-bird,  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpe- 
cies  to  be  met  with  in  moft  parts  of  the  American 
connnent,  as  well  as  in  many  of  it's  i'flands.  The^ 
fmalleft  fort  of  humming-birds,  according  to  Mr, 
Smith,  is  confiderably  lefs  than  a  wren  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  it  is  the  leaft  bird  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Hamerfly  (in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions  No.  2C0.)  tells^us,  that  the  leg  and  foot  to- 
gether are  but  half  an  inch,  and  the  whole  body 
not  quite  an  inch  in  length.  Upon  weighing  one 
as  foon  as  it  was  killed,  it  was  found  to  be  only 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupolfe,  which  is 
much  about  the  weight  of  a  fixpence;  whereas  a 


*  Such  animals  are  properly  called  flying  as  roam  about' 
freely  ii^  the  air,  and  not  fuch  as  only  leap  with  agility  from^ 
one  tree  to  another.  Nay,  it  has  been  much  doiibted-by  feme, 
■whethfrr  there  is  any  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  flying  quadru* 
ped  ;  but  the  common  bats  put  tlie  matter  out  of  difpiite,  tO' 
iay  nothing  of  the  dracunculi  preferved  in  feveral  miifeums.— 
Something  like  the  flying  fquirrel,  or  perhaps  the  fame,  is  the 
fclis  volans  (or  flying  cat)  of  Scaliger^  and  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, b\it  larger,  is  the  vefpertilio  admirabiiis  (the  wonderf  ul 
but)  of  Bi'Oiuius* 

titmoufe. 
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(itmoufe,  the  fmalkft  bird  in  England,  weighed 
above  two  (hillings.  The  fame  gentleman  tells 
us,  that  it's  eggs  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea ; 
and  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  weighed  two  of  them, 
found  one  to  be  about  five  grains,  and  the  other 
only  three  and  a  half.  As  to  it's  colours,  they 
are  various  and  furprifingly  beautiful,  though  the 
bird  is  difFerently  defcribed  by  different  authors. 
De  Laet  reprefents  it  as  having  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  the  ends  of  the  v/ings  being  of  a 
golden  colour,  as  alfo  it's  belly ;  the  fides  green 
as  an  emerald,  with  a  green  tuft  of  feathers  on 
it's  crown,  a  circle  round  it's  neck  as  red  as  ^ 
earbuncle,  the  bills  and  legs  black  as  jet,  and  the 
eyes  like  diamonds.  Mr.  Smith  fays  it's  colour 
is  like  that  of  a  peacock's  neck,  in  that  part  where 
the  black  ground  is  finely  ornamented  with  a 
gliftening  greenifh  blue  ;  and  Mr.  Hamerfly  de- 
fcribes  it  to  be  of  a  ftiining  greerh  colour,  fomewhat 
refembling  the  head  of  an  Englifli  drake. — But,> 
though  authors  differ  a  little  in  their  defcriptiony^ 
of  the  humming-bird,  all  agree  that  it's  plumage 
is  extremely  beautiful. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  this  little  creature  ob- 
tained it's  name  from  the  humming,  noife  it  makes 
in  it's  flight,  almoft  like  that  of  a  fpinning-wheel,^ 
Gccafioned  by  the  fwift  motion  of  it's  wings  ;  and 
'  yet  Mr.  Hamerfly  fays  he  never  obferved  any  fuch' 
thing.  It  is  a  folitary  bird,  no  more  than  two 
being  fecn  together  at  a  time,  viz.  the  male  and 
female  ;  and  they  are  eafily  diftinguiftiable,  the 
former  being  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  latter. 
They  feed  by  thrufting  their  flender  bill  and  tongue 
into  the  bloffoms  of  trees  and  other  flowers,  from 
whence  (like  beesj  they  extraft  the  fweet  juices; 
and  this  they  do  upon  the  wing,  hovering  over 
the  flower  without  perching.    They  can  fly  very 

fwiftly ; 
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fwiftly  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  he  has  known 
one  of  them  give  chace  to  a  hawk,  though  he 
imagines  the  diminutive  fize  and  agility  of  the  bird 
were  it's  only  protedion.  Some  writers  however 
reprefent  the  humming-bird  as  formidable  to  the 
hawk  on  account  of  his  (harp  bill,  which  is  as. 
fine  as  a  needle,  and  with  which  he  pierces  the 
fides  of  his  enemy,  clinging  faft  to  him  with  his 
little  talons  :  but  this  we  apprehend  is  fabulous. — • 
The  neft  of  the  humming-bird  is  curioufly  con« 
trived,  being  made  of  cotton-wool,  in  form  and 
bignefs  like  the  thumb  of  a  man's  glove,  'and  ufu- 
ally  built  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  of  the 
tamarind  or  other  trees.  Thefe  birds  are  feldom, 
feen  on  the  ground,  but  fly  about  the  gardens 
from  one  flower  to  another.  They  ^re  feen  orily 
in  fummer,  and  are  very  difficult  to  keep  alive  for 
want  of  their  natural  food  ;  though  Mr.  Clayton 
fays  they  have  been  kept,  and  fed  with  water  and 
fugar. 

The  next  cuiioflity  among  the  feathered  inha- 
bitants of  North  America  may  be  reckoned  the 
mocking-bird,  fo  called  from  it's  imitating  the 
notes  of  all  other  birds,  which.,  with  the  many 
charming  ones  of  his  own,  makes  him  accounted- 
the  fineft  finging  bird  in  the  world  .There  are. 
two  forts  of  them,  the  grey  and  the  red,  both, 
about  the  fize  of  a  thrufli ;  but  the  former  is  moft. 
efteemed,  as  having  the  fofter  note.  It's  feathers 
are  iruch  of  the  colour  of  our  grey  plovers,  with 
white  in  the  wings  like  a  magpye;  and  it's  pofiures 
in  flying  ^'^^  \try.  odd,  fometimes  with  it's  tail 
upright  and  it's  head  down,  and  fometimes  the 
contrary.  It  is  a  brifk  bold  bird,  and  yet  feems. 
to  be  of  a  tender  ccrftitution,  neither  finging  in. 
v^inter,  nor  in  the  miJole  of  lummer,  and  with 
much  difficulty  are  any  of  them  brought  to  live  in. 

England. 
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England.  It  fings  not  only  by  day,  but  alfo  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  on  the  tops  of  chimneys. 

In  Carolina  are  five  kinds  of  hawks,  the  moft 
remarkable  of  which  is  named  the  herring-tailed 
hawk,  from  it's  beautiful  forked  tail ;  and  it  is 
alfo  called  the  fnake-hawk,  from  it's  feeding  on 
fnakes,  it  managing  with  great  dexterity  the  larg- 
eft  in  thofe  parts.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  falcon, 
and  is  a  much  longer  bird,  of  a  fine  aurora  co- 
lour, with  the  pinions  of  the  wings  and  end  of 
the  tail  of  a  jet  black.  They  never  appear  there 
but  in  fummer,  and  are  very  familiar.  They  will 
fly  for  hours  together,  near  the  place  where  the 
fnakes  are,  till  they  have  an  opportunity  of  killing 
fome  of  them.  They  feize  the  formidable  reptile 
in  their  talons,  near  the  head,  flying  and  dragging 
it  fome  diftance  before  they  tear  It.  in  pieces  ^  and 
then  they  devour  it.  On  account  of  their  dcr 
ftroying  the  fnakes,  the  planters  will  not  fufFer 
them  to  be  killed. 

There  are  tv/o  forts  of  Virginia  nightingales, 
or  red  birds,  the  one  with  a  tuft  on  his  head,  the 
other  quite  fmooth- feathered.  The  cocks  of  both 
fpecies  are  of  a  pure  fcarlct,  and  the  hens  of  a  dulki- 
ifh  red. — In  the  fame  country  they  have  a  bird 
called  a  blue  bird,  beingof  a  beautiful  azure  colour^ 
and  about  the  bignefs  of  a  chaffinch  ;  and  they 
have  feveral  forts  of  goldfinches,  finely  variegated 
Vv'ith  red,  orange,  and  yellow  feathers. — Inhere 
is  another  bird  very  injurious  to  corn,  called  a 
black-bird,  being  as  black  as  a  crow,  only  fome 
of  them  have  fcarlet  feathers  in  the  pinions  of 
their  wings.  They  feem  to  be  a  fort  of  ftarlings, 
for  they  cry  like  them,  but  do  not  fing,  and  are 
much  of  the  fame  bignefs. — The  jay  of  Virginia 
is  lefs  than  our  Englifli  jay,  and  the  body  of  it  is 
blue,,  whereas  ours  is  brovvi:i.    It's  wings  are  cur^ 
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riouHy  marbled,  as  thofe  of  ours  are  y  and  ic  has 
the  fame  crv,  and  fudden  jerting  motion. — In 
their  woodpeckers  there  is  great  variety  ;  one  fpe- 
cies  of  their  is  as  big  as  a  magpye,  with  bhckifh 
brov.  n  feathers,  and  a  large  fcarlet  tuft  on  the  top 
of  the  head  ;  befides  which  there  are  four  cr  five 
forts  more,  fome  with  green,  yellow,  and  red 
heads,  and  others  fpoited  red  and  white  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner. 

Is  Virginia,  Mr.  Clayton  informs  us  there  are 
three  forts  of  eagles  \  the  largeft  of  which  they 
call  the  grey  eagle,  being  much  of  the  colour  of 
our  kite  or  glead  ;  the  fecond  is  the  bald  eagle,  fo 
called  becaufe  the  body  and  part  of  the  neck  and 
hesd  are  only  covered  with  a  whiiifh  fort  of  down  ; 
and  the  third  is  the  black  eagle,  much  refembling 
thofe  of  our  own  ifland.  Thefe  generally  build 
their  nefis  on  the  top  of  fome  tall  old  tree,  Grip- 
ped of  it*s  boughs,  and  near  the  Tide  of  a  river  ; 
and  the  people  ufually  fell  the  tree  when  they  take 
the  young.  When  the  eagle  obferves  that  the 
fifliing-hawk  hathftruck  a  fifh,  he  takes  wing  im- 
mediately, and  purfues  the  hav/k  ;  which  chace 
affords  the  fpeclators  an  agreeable  entenainment,- 
for,  as  foon  as  the  hawk  perceives  himfelf  purfued, 
he  fcreams  and  makes  a  terrible  noife,  till  at  length,, 
in  order  to  fave  himfelf,  he  drops  the  fiOi,  which 
the  eagle  frequently  catches  belcre  it  reaches  the 
earth  or  water.  Theie  e?^les  kill  young  lambs, 
pigs,  &c. — The  filhing  haN^k  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
king's-fifher,.  and  much  refembles  that  bird  in 
fhape  and  colour,  though  it  is  larger,  and  not 
quite  fo  curiouflv  feathered. 

Slveral  forts  of  owls  are  found  in  Virginia 
and  our  other  colonies,  particularly  brown  and 
white  owls,  which  are  as  large  as  a  goofe,  and 
often  kill  hens  and  other  poultry  in  Uie  nighr. 

The 
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The  white  owl  has  a  delicate  plumage,  the  fea* 
thers  on  the  breaft  and  back  being  white  as  fnow, 
and  tipped  with  a  jet  black. — They  have  likewife 
a  large  ravenous  kind  of  bird,  that  feeds  on  caF- 
rion,  almoft  as  big  as  an  eagle,  called  a  turkey- 
buflard,  haviryg  red  gills  refembling  thofe  of  a 
turkev,  from  whence  it's  name.  It  feems  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  the  kite,  hovering  on  the  v/mg  like  that 
bird,  anJ  being  carnivorous.  It's  fat,  diflblved 
into  an  oil,  is  much  recornmended  in  the  fciatica, 
and  any  aid  aches  arkl  pains. — ^Nor  ought  we  to- 
forget  their  wild  turkeys,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  hze,  fome  of  them  weighing  fifty  or 
threefcore  pounds.  Their  legs  are  very  long,  and 
they  run  exceeding  (sviftly.  Their  feathers  are 
of  a  blackifh  (hining  colour,  refembling  thofe  of 
a  dove's  neck  when  viewed  in  the  fun-fliine.— 
They  have  alfo  feveral  forts  of  l^fons,  one  larger 
than  the  EngliQi,  and  feathered  like  a  goofe ;  and 
there  is  another  fpecies  which  come  only  in  fum- 
mer,  and  are  milk-white,  with  beautiful  red  legs« 
—Add  to  this,  that  their  cocks  and  hens  are  for 
the  rooft  part  without  tails  and  rumps  ;  and  thofe 
of  the  Englifh  fowls  rot  off,  after  they  have  been 
fome  time  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Clayton  tells  us,  that  they  have  feveral 
forts  of  frogs  in  Virginia,  and  one  in  particular  of 
a  prodigious  fize,  being  eight  or  ten  times  as  big  as 
any  in  England.  It  makes  a  noife  like  the  lowing 
of  a  bull,  or  the  hollow  found  of  a  bittern.  There 
is  another  fmall  fort  of  a  frog,  tays  our  author, 
which  during  the  fpring  makes  a  noife  like  pack- 
borfe  bells  ;  and  a  third  fort  which  is  green,  and 
will  take  furpriling  leaps,  on  which  account  it  is 
called  the  flying  frog. 

The  blowing  fnake,  which  is  a  fort  of  viper, 
bas  it's  name  from  it's  blowing  and  diftending 
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it's  head  before  it  bites.  It's  polfon,  without  a 
ipeedy  remedy,  is  mortal ;  and  there  is  another 
dangerous  kind  of  fnake  called  the  red  fnake, 
it  being  of  a  dark  brown  colour  inclining  to  red. 
Their  bellies  are  of  a  dufky  white,  with  a  ftreak 
of  red  on  each  fide. 

The  horn-fnake  is  another  remarkable  fpecies, 
fo  called  from  a  horn  on  it's  head,  with  which  it 
gives  a  wound  as  mortal  as  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
fnake. 

That  called  the  corn-fnake,  from  it's  being 
frequently  found  in  corn-fields,  is  much  like  the 
rattle-fnake  in  colour,  but  the  chequers  arc  not 
fo  regular,  nor  is  it's  bite  fo  venomous. 

We  {hall  next  give  an  account  of  the  rattle- 
fnake,  an  animal  found  commonly  enough  in  moft 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America  5  and  we  (hall  be 
the  more  particular  on  this  fubje£l,  as  it  has  af- 
forded mattei  of  fpeculation  and  wonder  to  the 
moft  curious  infpeftors  into  the  works  of  nature. 
1  o  begin  then  with  it's  name  :  It  is  fo  called  from 
certain  joints  at  the  end  of  it's  tail,  which  fold 
over  each  other  fomewhat  like  the  tail  of  a  lobfter ; 
and  thefe  being  fhook  by  the  animal  make  a  rat-* 
tling  noife,  from  whence  it  received  it's  name.  The 
number  of  thefe  joints  or  rattles  is  uncertain,  being 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  age  of  the  fnake,  ais 
fome  authors  affert^  imagining  that  every  year 
there  is  the  addition  of  a  new  rattle.  However, 
they  feldom  exceed  tv/enty,  though  Mr.  Dudley 
was  told  by  a  man  of  credit,  that  he  killed  a  rat- 
tle fnake,  which  had  between  feventy  and  eighty 
rattles,  with  a  fprinkling  of  grey  hairs,  like  briftles, 
all  over  his  body ;  and  that  it  was  full  five  feet  fix 
inches  long,  and  as  big  as  the  calf  of  a  man's  leg. 
Dr.  Derham  and  others  have  obferved,  that  Pro- 
vidence has  wifely  given  thefe  rattles  to  this  poi- 
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fonous  ferpent,  that  the  noife  might  be  a  warning 
to  man  and  beaft  to  avoid  the  approaching  danger. 

The  ufual  length  of  the  rattle-fnake  is  from 
three  to  five  feet :  Dr.  Tyfon  diffected  one  four 
feet  five  inches  long,  vvhofe  greateft  circumference, 
which  was  in  the  middle,  was  fix  inches  and  a 
half,  that  of  the  neck  three  inches,  and  near  the 
rattle  two  inches.  The  top  of  the  head  was  flat 
as  in  the  viper*,  and  by  the  protuberance  of  the 
jaws  it  fomewhat  refemblcd  the  head  of  a  bearded 
arrow.  At  the  extremity  of  it  were  the  noftrils; 
and  between  them  and  the  eyes,  but  a  little  lower, 
were  two  other  orifices,  which  the  dodor  took 
for  ears  j  but  he  afterwards  found  they  only  led 
into  a  bone  that  had  a  pretty  lar2c  cavity,  but  no 
perforation.  The  eye  was  round,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  over  which  there 
was  a  large  fcale  jetting  out,  which  feemed  to 
ferve  it  for  an  eye-lid.  The  fcales  on  the  head 
were  the  fmalleft  of  any,  thofe  on  the  back  the 
largeft,  increafing  in  proportion  to  thethickeft  part 
of  the  body,  and  thence  diminifhing  again  to  the 
junftion  of  the  rattle,  all  of  them,  in  figure  fome- 
what refembling  the  feed  of  a  parfnip.  They  were 
of  various  colours,  thofe  on  the  head  being  like 
the  feathers  on  the  back  of  a  green-finch,  fpeckled 
with  fmall  black  fpots,  four  of  which  were  larger 
and  very  remarkable.  Thofe  on  the  back  were  a 
dark  fillemotand  fpeckled,  forming  by  this  mixture 
a  curious  chequer-work ;  but  as  they  grew  nearer 
the  end  of  the  tail,  they  became  darker,  and  at 


*  Our  author,  upon  the  dI(re6iion  of  this  fnake,  found  it's 
parts,  both  external  and  internal,  fo  much  like  thofe  of  a  viper 
in  almoft  all  refpe6is,  that  he  does  not  fcrupie  to  place  it  in  tba< 
clafs  J  and  from  the  rattle,  which  fufficiently  diltinguilhes  ii 
fronii  ail  other  ferpeius,  to  name  it  vipera  caudifona. 
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}aft  almoft  black.  TTie  fcales  on  the  back  had  an 
edged  rifing  in  the  middle,  which  was  ftill  leis 
protuberant  nearer  the  fides,  where  they  were  flat. 
The  belly  was  covered  with  long  fcales  of  a  yel- 
}owi(h  colour,  and  fpeckled  with  black ;  birt 
beyond  the  anus  there  were  feme  fcales  of  a  lead- 
colour,  and  from  them  to  the  rattle  were  fix  rows 
of  fmaller  fcales  of  the  fame  colour.  The  fcales 
of  the  belly  v/ere  joined  together  by  diftinfl:  muf- 
cles,  the  lower  tendon  of  each  mufcle  being  in- 
ferted  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  following  fcale, 
and  the  other  tendon  of  the  fame  mufcle  inferted 
about  the  middle  of  the  preceding  fcale.  To  each 
fcale  a  rib  was  appropriated,  whofe  point  was. 
joined  with  the  extremity  of  it,  which  muft  con- 
fiderably  promote  the  ufefor  which  nature  defign- 
ed  them,  affifting  them  to  perform  their  reptile 
motions  ;  for  the  fcales  are  indeed  fo  many  feety 
which,  being  free  and  open  below,  do  thereby  take 
hold  of  the  ground.  They  move  quicker  on  the 
rocks  than  on  the  earth  or  plains,  becaufe  there 
they  have  firmer  footing  ;  but  in  foft  ground,  though 
their  belly  be  flat,  they  can  alter  it's  figure  fo  as 
to  take  the  deeper  hold,  as  is  obferved  in  a  viper. 
In  a  word  this  coat  of  armour,  which  is  for  their 
defence,  is  fo  curioufly  contrived,  that,  though  it 
covers  the  whole  body,  yet  by  it's  frequent  jointings 
it  admits  the  animal  to  make  various  motions. 

Upon  examining  the  lungs  of  the  rattle-fnake, 
which  confift  only  of  one  lobe,  the  fore  part  where- 
of is  full  of  numerous  veficles,  and  the  latter  an 
intire  large  bladder,  our  author  takes  occafion  to 
obferve,  that,  in  animals  where  refpiration  is  not 
fo  frequent,  nature  provides  a  fuflScient  ftore  houfe 
for  the  air  in  fuch  large  bladders,  whence  it  is 
difpenfed  as  the  animal  ceconomy  requires  it  ;  for 
tortoifes,  vipers,  rattle- fnakes,  toads,  &c.  which 
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fleep  a  great  part  of  the  year,  as  previoufly  to  this 
repofe  they  take  in  their  ftore  of  food,  fo  perhaps 
of  air  too  ;  for,  whilft  they  remain  thus  afleep,  and 
fometimes  dead  to  all  appearance,  it  may  be  quef- 
tioned  whether  they  have  any  motion  of  thofe  parts 
which  are  requifite  to  draw  in  frefti  air  in  infpira- 
ti-^n.  And  this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  in- 
fiance  of  a  viper,  which  remained  alive  fome  days 
after  the  fkin  and  moft  of  the  vifcera  were  feparated, 
and  the  lungs  were  not  obferved  all  that  time  to 
rife  or  fall,  as  in  infpiration  and  expiration,  but 
appeared  equally  extended  with  air ;  only  as  foon 
as  it  died  the  lungs  fell.  The  ftomach  of  this 
viper  was  empty,  and  fo  was  that  of  the  rattle- 
fnake  the  doctor  difledled,  which  for  four  months 
at  lead  had  eat  nothing ;  fo  that,  though  they  can 
live  a  long  time  without  food,  air  being  neceffary 
for  their  fubfiftance,  they  are  provided  with  the 
receptacles  above-mentioned. 

The  head  of  this  fnake  is  fmall,  but  the  moutU 
is  very  large,  and  it's  tongue  in  all  refpects  like 
that  of  a  viper,  and  compofed  of  two  long  round 
bodies,  joined  together  from  the  root  two  thirds 
of  It's  length.  They  are  darted  out  and  retraced 
again  with  great  agility.  To  facilitate  it's  exer- 
tion, the  under  jaw  is  divided  for  a  confiderablc 
fpace  ;  for  if  it  were  conjoined,  as  in  other  ani- 
mals, and  befet  with  teeth,  they  would  be  apt  to 
injure  the  tongue,  or  at  leaft  it  might  prove  in- 
commodious to  the  ufe  it  is  defigned  for,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  catching  of  flies,  and  other 
fmall  animals  it  has  a  mind  to  devour.  Over 
the  tongue  lies  the  larynx,  not  formed  with  that 
variety  of  cartilages  ufual  in  other  creatures,  but 
having  a  fort  of  flit  for  receiving  and  difcharging 
the  air,  which,  pafling  only  through  fuch  a  flit,  * 
without  other  organs  to  modulate  it,  caufes  the 
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hiffing  found  emitted  by  the  rattle-fnake  and  other 
lerpents. 

The  teeth  are  of  tv/o  forts  ;  firft,  the  lefler, 
which  are  feated  in  each  jaw,  and  ferve  the  rattle- 
fnakes  for  the  catching  and  retaining  their  food  ; 
fecondly,  the  poifonous  fangs  which  kill  their 
prey  :  and,  as  they  neither  chew  nor  bruife  their 
food,  but  fwallow  it  whole,  they  have  no  occafion 
for  grinders.  Of  the  firft  fort  of  teeth  there  are 
in  the  lower  jaw  two  rows  on  each  fide,  and  five 
in  a  row,  the  inward  lefl!er  than  the  outward,  and 
in  all  twenty  :  in  the  upper  jaw  are  only  fixteen, 
five  on  each  fide  placed  backwards,  and  fix  before  ; 
and  none  of  thofe  are  poifonous.  The  fatal  fangs 
are  placed  without  the  upper  jaw,  towards  the 
fore  part  of  the  mouth,  not  fattened  to  the  jaw- 
bones, as  the  other  teeth,  but  to  mufcles  or  ten* 
dons,  except  the  twooutermoft  and  largefl:,  which 
are  fixed  to  a  bone  which  may  be  taken  for  the 
ear-bone.  Thefe  fangs  are  not  to  be  perceived 
on  firft  opening  the  mouth,  for  they  lie  flat  under 
a  fl:rong  membrane  or  fheath  *,  but  are  to  be 
eredled  upon  occafion.  They  are  hooked,  and  in 
all  of  them,  efpecially  the  larger,  there  is  a  hole 
towards  the  root,  and  towards  the  point  a  very 
plain  flit,  from  whence  to  the  root  they  are  per- 
fedly  hollow,  as  the  dodlor  difcovered  by  gently 
prefling  the  fide  of  the  gum  with  his  finger  ;  for 
then  the  poifon  rofe  through  the  hollow  of  the  teeth, 
and  iflTued  out  at  the  flit.  This  poifonous  liquor  is 
of  a  water-colour,  lightly  tinged  with  yellow. 


*  Mr.  Ranby,  who  diffeflcd  the  poifonous  apparatus  of  a 
rattle-fnake,  thinks  the  ufe  of  this  membrane  is  to  prevent  the 
involuntary  discharge  of  the  poifon  out  ot  the  fangs.  This 
gentleman  in  fome  particulars  differs  from  Dr.  Tyfon,  but 
in  general  his  obfei vations'agree  very  well  with  that  ingenious 
anatomid. 

Thus 
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Thus  much  may  fuffice  for  the  defcription  and 
-anatomy  of  the  rattle-fnake.  But  it  feems  proper 
to  add  here  a  few  mifcellaneous  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Dudley's,  who  fays  there  are  three  forts  of 
this  fnake,  diftinguiftied  by  their  colour,  viz.  a 
yellowifli  green,  a  deep  a(h-colour,  and  a  black 
fattin.  Both  men  and  hearts,  he  aflures  us,  are 
more  afraid  of  a  rattle-fnake  than  of  any  other 
ferpent,  and  the  eye  of  this  reptile  has  fomething 
in  it  very  Angular  and  terrible.  Whereas  a  com--, 
mon  fnake  avoids  a  man,  the  rattle-fnake  never 
turns  out  of  the  way  ;  but  as  he  creeps  with  his 
head  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  moves  very  flowly, 
a  perfon  may  eafily  get  out  of  his  reach.  His 
leaping  and  jumping  to  do  mifchief  is  no  more 
than  extending  or  uncoiling  himfelf ;  for  in  leaping 
they  do  not  remove  their  whole  body,  as  other 
animals  do;  fo  that  a  man  is  in  no  danger  of  them, 
if  his  diftance  be  more  than  their  length  :  nor  can 
they  do  any  harm  when  they  are  in  their  ordinary 
motion,  till  they  firft  coil  and  then  extend  them- 
felves,  which  are  both  done  in  a  moment's  time. 
They  are  always  coiled  when  they  reft  or  fleep, 
and  they  are  obferved  to  be  exceeding  fleepy. 

The  fame  author  inform.s  us,  that  thefe  fnakes 
make  the  greateft  rattling  in  fair  and  clear  weather, 
and  when  it  is  rainy  they  make  none  at  all ,  fo 
that  the  Indians  do  not  care  to  travel  in  the  woods 
in  time  of  rain,  for  fear  of  getting  amongft  them 
before  they  are  aware.  Another  circumftance  of 
their  rattling  has  been  abferved,  viz.  that  if  a  fm- 
gle  fnake  be  furprifed  and  rattles,  and  there  be 
others  near  him,  they  all  take  the  alarm,  and  rat- 
tle in  like  manner. 

Their  common  food  is  toads,  frogs,  ground- 
raice,  crickets,  grafshoppers,  and  other  infrds ; 
and  the  rattle  fnakes  themfelves  ferve  for  food  to 

bears. 
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bears ;  and  even  hogs  will  eat  them  without  harm. 
They  are  viviparous  f,  and  ufually  biing  forth 
r.bout  twelve. — They  caft  their  (kins  every  year^ 
and  generally  den  among  the  rocks  in  great  num- 
bers together.  They  retire  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  come  abroad  the  beginning  of  next 
fummer ;  at  which  time  the  hunters  watch  them, 
and,  as  they  come  out  to  fun  themfelves,  kill  them 
by  hundreds. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  furprifing  effects  of 
the  rattle-fnake's  poifon,  which  is  unqueftionably 
one  of  themoft  fubtile  and  dangerous  in  the  whole 
animal  kingdom.  Of  this  we  have  fome  extraor- 
dinary inftances  given  us  by  captain  Hall,  who,  be- 
ing in  South-Carolina,  procured  a  fine  healthful 
rattle-fnake,  about  four  feet  long,  and  with  one 
Mr.  Kidwell,  a  furgeon,  and  three  or  four  other 
gentlemen,  made  feveral  experiments  to  try  the 
efFefts  of  it's  poifon.  They  got  three  cur-dogs, 
the  largeft  not  bigger  than  a  common  harrier;  and, 
the  fnake  being  tied  and  pinned  down  to  a  grafs- 
plat,  they  took  the  largeft  of  the  dogs,  and,  having 
tied  a  cord  round  his  neck  fo  as  not  to  ftrangle  him, 
the  captain  held  one  end,  and  another  perfon  the 
other.  Immediately  on  bringing  the  dog  over  the 
fnake,  he  raifed  himfelf  near  two  feet,  and  bit 
the  dog  as  he  was  jumping.  The  dog  yelped,  by 
which  the  captain  perceived  he  was  bitten,  and, 
pulling  the  dog  to  him  as  fall  as  he  could,  he  found 
his  eyes  fixed,  his  tongue  between  his  teeth, 
which  were  clofe;  his  lips  drawn  up  fo  as  to  leave 


This  is  a  con  firm  at  ion  of  the  lattle-fnake's  being  of  the 
lij.er  kind,  for  it  is  obfervtd,  that  vipers  bring  forth  iheir 
ycurg  alive,  wliercas  common  Irakes  lay  their  eggs  in  dimg- 
billf,  or  other  places  pioper  to  hatch  them  by  their  warmth, 
and  tbcreiort  aiejcckoned  amongit  the  oviparous  animals. 
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his  teeth  and  gums  bare ;  and,  in  fliort,  he  was 
quite  dead  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  They  could 
not  fee  where  the  bite  was,  nor  obferve  any  blood  ; 
upon  which  ordering  fome  hot  water  to  fcald  the 
hair  off,  they  difcovered  only  one  pundlure,  with 
a  bluifli-green  colour  appearing  a  little  round  it- 
This  v/as  juft  between  his  fore  legs  and  his  breaft, 
where  the  hair  was  thinner  than  in  fome  other 
places. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  they  took  a  fecond 
dog,  which  was  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  brought 
him  in  like  manner  over  the  fnake,  which  bit  his 
ear,  fo  that  all  the  company  faw  it.  The  dog 
yelped  much,  fhewed  figns  of  being  very  Tick, 
reeled  and  daggered  about  for  fome  time,  then 
fell  down  and  ftruggled  as  if  convulfed,  and  for 
two  or  three  times  got  up,  each  time  wagging  his 
tail,  though  flowly,  and  endeavouring  to  follow  a 
negro-boy,  who  ufed  to  make  much  of  him.  They 
put  him  into  a  clofet,  and  ordered  the  boy  to  look 
after  him,  who  brought  word  in  two  hours  that 
the  dog  v/as  dead. 

About  an  hour  after  the  fecond  dog  was  bit- 
ten, they  took  the  third  in  like  manner,  which 
the  fnake  bit  on  the  right  fide  of  the  belly,  fo  that 
he  drew  blood.  The  dog  for  about  a  minute  did 
not  feem  to  be  hurt,  fo  they  let  him  go,  and  faw 
no  more  of  him  j  but  the  next  day  a  woman,  who 
owned  him,  came  to  the  captain,  complaining  of 
his  cruelty  for  killing  her  dog. 

Four  days  afterwards  they  got  two  dogs,  as 
big  as  common  bull-dogs;  and  the  firft,  which 
the  fnake  bit  on  the  infide  of  his  left  thigh,  died 
exaftly  in  half  a  minute,  according  to  the  watches 
of  two  gentlemen  prefent.  There  were  two  very 
fmall  pundlures  in  his  thigh,  which  looked  livid, 
though  no  blood  was  drawn.— The  fecond  dog 

Vol.  VL  E  was 
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was  bit  about  an  hour  after  the  firft,  on  the  out- 
fide  of  his  thigh,  where  they  perceived  blood  at 
two  places ;  he  foon  fickened^  and  died  in  four 
minutes. — As  they  thought  the  fnake's  poifon  was 
not  fpent,  they  got  a  cat,  which  he  bit  an  hour 
after.  She  was  very  fick,  and  they  put  her  in  a 
clofet ;  but  by  fome  means  or  other  (he  got  out, 
and  the  next  morning  was  found  dead  in  a  garden. 

A  month  after  thefe  experiments  were  made, 
the  captain  procured  a  common  black  fnake,  not 
of  the  viper-kind,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  juft  taken  ;  and,  putting  this  and  the  rattle- 
fnake  together,  he  irritated  them  fo  that  they  bit 
each  other.  He  perceived  that  the  black-fnake 
had  drawn  blood  of  the  rattle-fnake  before  betook 
them  afunder ;  the  black  fnake  died  in  lefs  than 
eight  minutes,  but  the  rattle-fnake  did  not  feemt 
fick,  or  at  all  the  worfe  for  his  wound. 

The  laft  experiment  the  captain  made  with 
this  fnake  was  to  try  whether  his  poifon  would 
not  prove  mortal  to  himfelf.  In  order  to  this  he 
hanged  him  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  not 
above  half  his  length  on  the  ground,  and  then 
fo  irritated  him  by  pricking  and  fcratching  him 
with  two  needles  fattened  to  the  end  of  a  flick, 
that  he  foon  bit  himfelf,  after  having  feveral  times 
attempted  to  bite  the  ftick.  He  then  let  him  down, 
and  he  was  quite  dead  in  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
The  fnake  was  then  cut  into  five  pieces,  and  given 
to  a  hog,  the  head  part  firft,  in  the  fight  of  feveral 
people.  The  hog  eat  up  all  the  fnake,  and  ten  or 
twelve  days  afterwards  the  captain  faw  the  hog  alive 
and  healthful  ;  v/hich  confirms  the  account  of  Mr. 
Dudley  above-mentioned. 

We  might  give  many  other  inftances  of  the 
firange  cfteds  of  this  fubtile  poifon,  but  thefe  are 
abundant-Iy  fufficient.    As  to  the  cure  of  the  bite 

of 
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of  the  rattle- fnake,  It  is  natural  to  think,  that,  if 
death  follows  it  in  fo  ftiort  a  time,  no  remedy  can 
reafonably  beexpefted  :  but  why  might  not  olive- 
oil,  if  immediately  applied  to  the  wound,  be  as  cer- 
tain a  cure  in  this  cafe,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  for 
the  bite  of  a  viper*,  efpecially  as  the  rattle-fnake 
is  of  that  kind,  and  probably  their  poifons  much 
of  the  fame  nature?  However,  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  wifely  ordered  by  Providence,  that  the  coun- 
tries infefted  by  thefe  noxious  animals  produce  ef- 
fe6tual  antidotes  againft  their  poifons  ;  and  the 
Americans  are  not  without  a  fpecific  even  againft 
the  moft  fudden  efforts  of  this  dangerous  poifon, 
viz.  the  ferpentaria,  or  fnake-root,  of  which  there 
are  various  kinds,  as  that  of  Virginia,  that  of 
Brafil,  that  of  Canada,  &c.    Thofe  who  travel 
or  hunt  in  the  woods  carry  this  root  conftantly 
about  them,  to  chew  and  fwallow  as  foon  as  they 
are  bit  by  a  rattle-fnake,  the  ftagnation  of  the 
blood  being  prevented  by  it's  peculiar  aftivity. 
Nay,  we  are  told,  this  root  not  only  cures  the  bite 
of  the  rattle-fnake,  but  that  the  animal  flies  at 
the  fmell  thereof;  for  which  reafon  travellers  carry 
it  with  them  on  the  end  of  a  ftaff,  to  prefent 
towards  the  fnake  if  he  chance  to  come  in  their 
way. 

The  account  we  have  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
virtue  of  this  root  in  ciiring  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
fnalce  is  this  :  A  nation  of  the  northern  Indians, 
called  Senekkas,  obferving  that  the  root  and  flow- 
ers refembled  the  rattle  of  the  fnake,  concluded 
that  Providence  had  impreffed  that  charaitereftic 
to  point  outfit's  ufe.  Thefe  Indians^^  returning 
from  a  war  with  a  fouthern  nation,  called  Cata- 


♦  Sec  remarkable  inftances  of  this  kind  in  Vol  V,  p.  26— 2  g, 
E  2  y/hacs^ 
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whaes,  in  the  year  lyii,  communicated  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  root  to  a  planter  on  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia,  who  imparted  it  to  his  neighbours,  and 
fo  it  was  foon  known  through  thofe  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. And  hence  a  particular  fpecies  is  named 
Senekka  rattle-fnake  root,  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
other  fpecies  which  are  much  inferior  in  virtue. 

After  all,  fo  fpeedy  arc  the  terrible  effeds  of 
this  fnake's  poifon  in  many  inftances*,  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Capt.  Hall,  a  judicious  and  ob- 
iervant  perfon  who  lived  feveral  years  in  Virginia, 
that  the  fafeft  and  fureft  way  of  cure  is  to  cut  out 
immediately  the  part  where  the  wound  is  made; 
for  he  has  feen  feveral,  who,  following  that  me- 
thod upon  being  bit,  have  carried  hollow  fears 
about  them,  as  marks  of  the  narrow  efcapes  they 
had  had,  and  they  never  felt  any  inconveniency 
afterwards. 

But,  though  we  have  faid  fo  much  of  the  rattle- 
fr.ake,  we  have  not  yet  done  with  that  animal  ; 
for,  befides  the  furprifing  efFe6ls  of  it's  poifon, 
there  are  others  attributed  to  it's  eyes  almoft  equally 
aftonifliing,  which  ought  not  to  be  pafTed  over  in 
filence.  The  efFefts  that  we  mean  are  faid  to  be 
produced  by  a  certain  fafcinating  or  bewitching 


*  To  the  inftances  already  given  of  the  ftrength  and  viru- 
lence of  this  poifon  on  animal^,  let  us  add  another  of  the  fame 
on  a  vegetal)  e  body,  which  is  mentioned  by  Col.  Beverly,  who 
i.iys  he  was  informed  by  Col,  Taylor,  that,  bting  in  company 
with  others  in  the  woods,  they  found  a  rattle-fnake,  and  cut 
off  his  head.  Then  with  a  green  ftick  which  he  had  in  his 
liand,  abt)ut  eighteen  inches  long,  the  bark  of  which  was 
newly  peeled  off,  he  urged  and  provoked  the  head,  till  it  bit 
the  flick  with  fury  feveral  times  j  whereupon  the  colonel  ob- 
fci  ving  fmall  green  (heaks  rife  up  along  the  Hick  towards  his 
hand,  he  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ii  fplit  into  Icveial  pieces,  and  fell  alUnder  from  end  to  end. 

power 
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power  in  the  eyes  of  the  rattle-fnake,  which,  by 
keeping  them  fixed  on  any  fmall  animal,  as  a  fqiiir- 
rel,  a  bird,  or  the  like,  though  fitting  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  at  a  conuderable  height,  can 
draw  fuch  animal  down  into  it's  mouth.  This 
perhaps  may  feem  utterly  incredible  to  people  who 
have  never  heard  or  confidered  any  accounts  of 
this  nature;  but  it  is  commonly  aflerted  that  all 
forts  of  fnakes  have  fome  degree  of  this  faculty  of 
charming  or  fafcinating  other  animals  by  looking 
ftedfaftly  upon  them. 

CoL.  Beverly  tells  us,  that,  as  he  was  hunt- 
ing in  the  woods,  and  had  ftrayed  from  his  com- 
panions, he  was  entertained  at  his  return  with  an 
account  of  a  pleafant  rencounter  between  a  dog 
and  a  rattle-fnake  about  a  fquirrel.  The  fnake 
had  got  the  head  and  {houlders  of  the  fquirrel  into 
his  mouth,  which  being  fomething  too  large  for 
his  throat,  it  took  him  up  fome  time  tomoiften  the 
furr  of  the  fquirrel  with  his  fpawl,  to  make  it  flip 
down.  The  dog  took  this  advantage,  feized  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  fquirrel,  and  tugged  with  all 
his  might.  The  fnake  on  the  other  fide  would 
not  let  go  his  hold  for  a  long  time,  but  at  laft 
gave  up  his  prey,  and  the  dog  ea:  the  fquirrel 
without  any  injury. 

The  fame  gentleman  aiTures  us,  that  feveral 
perfons  have  feen  fquirrels  run  down  a  tree  dired- 
ly  into  a  fnake's  mouthy  and  have  alfo  feen  birds 
fluttering  up  and  down,  and  chattering  at  thefe 
fnakes,  till  at  laft  they  dropped  down  before  them. 
But,  befides  the  relations  of  others,  he  gives  a 
very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  fafcinatibn,  ' 
whereof  he  himfelf  was  an  eye-witnefs,  v/ith  two 
other  perfons  in  company.  Having  flopped  at  an 
orchard  by  thefide  of  the  road,  they  were  entertain- 
ed (he  tells  us)  with  the  whole  procefs  of  a  charm 
E  ^  between 
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between  a  rattle-fnake  and  a  hare,  the  hare  being 
better  than  half-grown.  It  happened  thus:  One 
of  the  company,  fearching  for  the  beft  cherries, 
fpied  the  hare  fitting,  and  though  he  went  clofe  by 
her  (he  did  not  move,  till  he  (not  fufpefting  the 
occafion  of  her  tamenefs)  gave  her  a  lafli  with  his 
whip  f  upon  which  fhe  ran  three  or  four  yards,  and 
tliere  fat  down  again.  The  gentleman,  not  find- 
ing the  fruit  ripe,  immediately  returned  the  fame 
vva\' ;  and  near  the  place  where  he  ftruck  the  hare 
he  Ipied  a  rattle- fnake.  Still  not  fufpe£ling  the 
charm,  he  went  back  about  twenty  yards  to  a 
hedge,  to  get  a  ftick  to  kill  the  fnake  ;  and  at  his 
leturn  he  found  the  fnake  removed  and  coiled  in 
the  fame  place  from  whence  he  had  moved  the 
hare.  This  put  him  into  the  thought  of  looking 
for  the  hare  again,  and  he  foon  fpied  her  about  ten 
feet  ciftant  from  the  fnake,  in  the  place  to  which 
flie  had  ftarted  when  he  whipped  her.  She  was 
now  lying  down,  but  would  fometimes  raife  her- 
fclf  on  her  fore  feet,  ftruggling  as  it  were  for  life, 
to  get  away,  but  could  never  raife  her  hinder  parts 
from  the  ground  j  and  then  flie  would  fall  flat  on 
her  fide  again,  panting  vehemently.  T'he  hare 
and  fnake  were  in  this  condition  when  our  author 
was  called,  who  fays,  that,  though  all  three  went 
within  five  yards  of  the  fnake  to  have  a  full  view 
ol  the  whole,  the  fnake  did  not  take  the  leaft  no- 
tice of  them,  nor  fo  much  as  give  a  glance  to* 
wards  them.  There  they  ftood  at  leaft  half  an 
hour,  the  fnake  not  altering  one  jot ;  but  the  hare 
often  ftruggled  to  get  up  and  fell  on  it's  fide  again, 
till  at  laft  (he  lay  ftill  for  fome  time  as  dead.  Then 
the  fnake  moved  out  of  his  coil,  and  Hid  gently- 
and  fmoothly  towards  the  hare,  his  colours  at  that 
inftant  being  ten  times  more  glorious  and  fhining 
than  at  other  times.    As  the  fnake  moved  along, 

the 
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the  hare  happened  to  make  another  ftruggle,  upon 
which  the  fnake  made  a  flop,  lying  at  his  length 
till  the  hare  was  quiet,  and  then  he  advanced  till 
he  came  up  to  the  hare's  hinder  parts,  which  in 
all  this  procefs  had  been  towards  the  fnake.  There 
he  furveyed  the  hare  all  over,  raifing  part  of  his 
body  above  it ;  then  he  turned  off  and  went  to  the  ' 
nofe,  and  after  that  to  the  ears,  which  he  took 
into  his  mouth  one  after  the  other,  working  them 
as  a  man  does  a  wafer  to  moiften  it.     He  then 
returned  to  the  nofe,  and  took  the  face  into  his 
mouth,  ftraining  and  gathering  his  lips,  fome- 
times  on  one  fide,  and  fometimes  on  the  other.  At 
the  fhoulders  he  was  along  time  puzzled,  often  pul- 
ling and  ftretchingthe  hare  out  at  length,  till  at  lail 
he  got  the  whole  body  into  his  throat-.  The  fpedla- 
tors  then  advanced,  and  our  author,  taking  the 
twift-bandoff  his  hat,  made  a  noofe,  and  put  it  about 
the  neck  of  the  fnake.    This  at  laft  made  him  very 
furious ;  but  having  fecured  him  they  put  him  into 
one  end  of  a  w^allet,  and  carried  him  on  horfeback 
five^niles  to  the  houfe  where  they  lodged  that  night ; 
and  next  morning  they  killed  him,  and  took  the 
hare  out  of  his  belly.    The  head  of  the  hare  be- 
gan to  be  digefted,  and  the  hair  to  fall  off,  having 
lain  in  the  fnake's  belly  about  eighteen  hours. 

Here  feems  to  be  a  plain  inftance  of  the  fafci- 
nating  or  inchanting  power  in  the  rattle-fnake  ; 
but  Sir  Hans  Sloane  thinks  the  whole  myftery  of 
the  affair  is  chiefly  this,  that,  when  fuch  animals 
as  are  the  proper  prey  of  thefe  fnakes,  as  fmall 
quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.  are  furprifed  by  them,  they 
give  them  a  bite,  and  the  poifon  allows  them  time 
to  run  a  fmall  way,  or  perhaps  a  bird  to  fly  up  in- 
to the  next  tree,  where  the  fnakes  watch  them 
with  great  earneftnefs  till  they  fall  dov»rn,  or  are 
perfedly  dead,  when,  having  licked  them  over 
E  4  wilh 
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with  their  fpawl  or  fplttle,  they  fwallow  them 
down. 

Now  we  grant  that  Sir  Hans's  conieclure  is  na- 
tural enough,  and  perhaps  the  hare  above-menti- 
oned might  ha%'e  been  farprifed  and  bit  by  the 
ratde-frake,  before  it  was  affected  in  fuch  a  man- 
Ficr  :  but  ftill  there  are  many  inftances  of  what  we 
ca!!  fafcination,  not  onlv  in  the  rattle-fnake  but 
in  other  animals,  where  no  previous  bite  or  other 
injury  has  been  received  by  the  animal  inchanted. 
Dr.  Sprengell's  account  fcems  to  be  fuch  an  in- 
ftance,  who  tells  us,  that  at  Milan  he  met  with  a 
viper-catcher  who  generally  kept  a  confiderable 
number  cf  thefe  animals  alive  in  a  back  room  open 
2t  top  ;  and,  having  one  day  got  a  female  viper 
big  with  young,  a  moufe  was  thrown  in  amongft 
them  5  but  of  the  whole  number  of  vipers,  which 
were  upwards  of  fixty,  not  one  concerned  him- 
felf  in  the  leaft  about  the  moufe,  till  the  pregnant 
female  viper  and  the  moufe  interchanged  eyes,  as 
the  doctor  exprefies  it.  Upon  this  the  moufe 
liartled  ;  but  the  viper  raifed  her  head,  and  turned 
her  neck  into  a  perfect  bow,  her  mouth  open,  her 
tcrgue  playing,  her  eyes  all  on  fire,  and  her  tail 
erect.  The  moufe  feemed  foon  recovered  of  it's 
fright,  and  would  take  a  turn  or  two,  fometimes 
mere,  pretty  brifkly  round  the  viper,  giving  now 
and  then  a  fqueak,  till  at  laft  it  ran  fwiftly  into 
the  chops  of  the  viper,  and  gradually  funk  down 
the  gullet.  All  this  while  (adds  the  dodor)  the 
viper  never  ftirred  out  of  her  place. 

If  this  be  not  fufficient  to  prove  the  fafcinating 
power  of  feme  animals,  take  another  inftance 
from  a  late  author,  who  affures  us  he  has  fecn  a 
moufe  running  round  a  large  toad,  which  ftood 
looking  earnertly  at  it,  with  it's  mouth  open. 
Still  the  moufe  made  lefs  and  lefs  circles  about  the 
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oad,  crying  all  the  while,  as  if  compelled  there- 
to; and  at  laft,  with  a  great  deal  of  feeming  re- 
luclance,  ran  into  the  gaping  mouth  and  was 
fwallowed. 

Something  of  this  kind  almoil  every  one  may 
have  obferved  in  the  fetting-dog,  the  effects  of 
whofe  eye  on  the  partridge  are  very  remarkable. 
The  poor  bird,  when  once  it's  eyes  meet  thofe  of 
the  dog,  ftands  as  if  confounded,  rcgardlefs  of  it- 
felf,  and  eafily  lets  the  net  be  drawn  over  it.  And 
we  have  read  of  fquirrels  fo  ftupified  and  overcome 
by  a  dog's  flaring  hard  at  them,  that  they  have 
dropped  from  the  tree  into  his  mouth.  —  Add  to 
this,  that  man  is  not  fecure  from  the  like  affec- 
tions, as  almoft  every  one  knows  from  experience; 
for  there  are  few  people  but  have,  one  time  or 
other,  felt  the  effecSls  of  an  angry,  a  fierce,  a 
commanding,  a  difdainful,  a  lafcivious,  an  intreat- 
ing  eye,  &c.  And  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  fort 
of  fafcination  (if  we  may  be  allowed  a  little  plea- 
fantry)  that  the  beautiful  women  of  Lancafliire 
have  obtained  the  name  of  witches. 

Amongst  the  curious  animals  of  North  Ame- 
rica we  may  reckon  the  little  infedl  which  affords 
that  valuable  drug  called  cochineal,  of  great  ufe 
in  dying  crimfons  and  fcarlets,  and  efteemed  in 
medicine  as  a  cardiac  and  alexipharmic.  Natu- 
ralifts  have  been  ftrangely  divided  with  lefpedt  to 
the  origin  of  cochineal,  fome  referring  it  to  the 
vegetable,  and  others  to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  to 
which  laft  it  is  now  proved  to  belong  by  incontef- 
table  evidence  :  For,  a  difpute  arifing  between 
Melchior  de  la  Ruufcher  and  a  friend  of  his  on 
this  I'ubjedt,  the  former  procured  from  Antequera 
in  New  Spain  (the  place  where  there  is  the  greateft 
trade  for  this  drug)  the  atteilations  upon  oath  of 
eight  perfons,  v/ho  had  been  for  many  years  i  nme- 
E  5,  diately 
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diately  employed  in  managing  and  propagating 
cochineal,  from  whence  we  learn  the  following 
particulars.  Firft,  they  are  fmall  animals,  with  a 
beak,  eyes,  feet,  and  claws ;  that  they  creep,  climb, 
feek  their  food,  and  bring  forth  young,  without 
that  transformation  obfervable  in  filk-worms  and 
other  infedls.  When  they  firft  begin  to  move  they 
are  no  larger  than  nits  or  fmall  mites,  or  the  point 
of  a  needle  ;  but,  when  come  to  maturitythey  refem- 
ble  a  do2:'s  tick  both  in  fize  and  figure.  Thus  far  is 
certain,  but  the  manner  of  their  generation  is 
doubtful  ;  though  it  is  commonly  believed  by  thofe 
who  cultivate  them,  that  they  are  impregnated  by 
a  fmall  butterfly,  which  is  bred  upon  the  nopal, 
(the  plant  they  feed  upon)  and  which  is  obferved 
to  pafs  and  repafs  over  them  frequently. 

When  thefe  little  animah^can  bear  the  open 
air,  which  is  early  in  the  fpring,  they  foon  grow 
large  enough  to  produce  young  ones  ;  at  which 
time  they  put  twelve  or  fourteen  together  into  a 
paftle  or  little  neft,  made  of  fine  foft  hay  or  ftraw, 
or  the  mofs  of  trees,  or  the  down  that  immediately 
incompafles  the  cocoa-nut.  Thefe  nefts  are  placed 
upon  the  nopal,  or  prickly  Indian  fig-tree,  which 
is  carefully  cultivated  for  this  purpofe;  and  in 
three  or  four  days  a  great  many  young  ones  are 
produced,  after  which  the  old  ones  die.  The 
voung  ones,  coming  out  of  their  nefts,  climb  up 
the  nopal,  fix  themfelves  to  it,  and  fuck  it's  juice, 
which  is  their  only  nourifhment,  for  they  do  not 
eat  the  plant  i  and  therefore  they  feek  out  thofe 
parts  of  it  that  are  greeneft  and  fulleft  of  juice, 
taking  care  to  place  themfelves  fo  as  to  be  fcreened 
from  the  wind  and  weather.  During  this  time, 
whilft  they  are  growing  up  and  become  pregnant, 
great  care  is  taken  that  no  vermin  incommode  or 
icll  ihccij  and  alfo  to  keep  them  clean,  and  dif- 
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engage  them  from  certain  threads  like  cobwebs, 
that  grow  upon  the  nopal.  They  are  likewife  to 
be  ftidtered  from  too  much  heat  or  cold,  and  from 
the  rain  and  wind,  for  the  fineft  of  thefe  infeds 
are  very  tender.  The  wild  fort  indeed  bear  all 
thefe  inconveniencies  ;  but  then  they  are  gritty, 
of  an  ill  fmell,  and  of  little  value. 

As  to  the  gathering  of  cochineal,  they  firll 
take  the  females,  which  die  in  the  nefts,  after  hav- 
ing brought  forth  their  young ;  and  three  or  four 
months  after  this,  as  the  feafon  permirs,  when  the 
firft  young  ones  are  become  large  enough  to  bring 
forth,  and  have  produced  fome  few,  the  Indians 
carefully  gather  them  off  the  nopal  with  a  fmall 
brufli  like  a  pencil.  Being  thus  collected,  the  little 
creatures  are  killed  by  hot  water  or  fire,  and  are 
called  the  fecond  gathering,  or  rather  the  firft  of 
the  young  ones  that  have  been  nouriflied  and 
raifed  in  the  open  air.  In  three  or  four  months 
more  they  gather  the  fecond  brood  of  thofe  that 
have  been  brought  forth  upon  the  nopal,  and  have 
likewife  produced  fome  young  ones ;  which  is 
done  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  only 
now  they  take  from  the  plant  a  great  many  young 
ones  with  their  parent  infects ;  and,  from  the  num* 
ber  of  fmall  ones  found  amongft  this  gathering 
of  cochineal,  it  is  called  granilla.  In  the  mean 
time  they  keep  a  number  of  thefe  young  ones 
alive  upon  the  nopals,  which  they,  pluck  up  or 
cut  down,  and  take  them  into  their  houfes,  in 
(Order  to  nouriCi  the  infefts  during  the  rainy  feafon, 
Laftly,  when  thefe  are  grown  large,  they  put  them' 
into  the  parties,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  above 
related  ;  fo  that  they  ufually  make  three  gatherings 
in  a  year. 

The  manner  of  planting  the  nopal,  is,  by  mak- 
ing rows  of  holes  about  half  a  yard  deep,  and 
E  6  two 
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two  yards  diftant  from  each  other.    In  each  of 
thefe  holes  are  placed  one  or  two  leaves  of  the  In- 
dian fig-t^^e,  in  a  flat  pofition,  and  then  they  are 
covered  v/ith  earth.    This  leaf  foon  fhoots  up 
into  a  fingle  ftem,  which,  during  it's  growth, 
divides  into  feveral  branches,  which  fucceffively 
produce  frefh  leaves,  the  largeft  being  neareft  the 
ftem,  and  full  of  knots,  as  are  alfo  the  branches  ; 
and  from  thefe  the  leaves  have  their  origin*  The 
plant  feldom  exceeds  three  yards  in  height;  it's 
bloffom  is  fmall,  of  a  bright  red,  and  in  the  fliape 
of  a  bud,  from  the  center  of  which  proceeds  the 
fruit.    When  the  fig  is  ripe,  the  outward  fkin 
becomes  white,  and  yet  the  pulp  is  fo  fully  ini» 
pregnated  with  a  deep  red,  as  to  tinge  the  urine 
of  thofe  who  eat  it ;  yet  few  fruits  are  more  plea- 
fant  and  wholefome.    It  is  remarkable  that  thfs 
infcci  does  not,  in  any  vifible  manner,  injure  the 
plant,  it  extradting  It's  nourilhment  from  the  moft 
fucculent  juice,  which  it  fucks,  by  means  of  it^s 
probofcis,  through  the  fine  teguments  of  the  leaves^ 
They  have  three  ways  of  killing  thefe  infedls, 
in  hot  water  ;  in  little  ovens  made  for  that  pup- 
pofe  ;  or  by  roalting  them  upon  flat  ftoves  with 
fire  under  them,  fuch  as  the  Indian  women  ufe 
to  bake  their  bread.    Thefe  three  different  methods- 
give  the  cochineal  three  different  colours.  The 
firft  makes  it  of  a  brown  red,  the  hot  water  taking 
off  the  v\  hitenefs  that  covers  the  infe<5l  when  alive.. 
The  fecond  makes  them  of  an  afh-colour,  and 
marbled  ;  and  the  third  makes  them  black  as  if 
they  had  been  burnt. — Of  the  old  ones  that  die 
;ifccr  bringing  forth  their  young,   four  pounds, 
when  dried,  produce  but  one,  or  rather  one  pound 
is  reduced  to  four  ounces  :  but  three  pounds  only 
of  the  living  ones,  that  have  been  carefully  taken 
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oft'  the  nopals,  being  killed  and  dried,  produce 
the  fame  quantity. 

However,  it  feems  proper  to  obfcrve,  that, 
though  cochineal  is  now  known  to  be  produced 
by  an  animal,  there  is  a  berry  growing  in  America 
which  yields  a  dye  almoft  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
the  infeft.  The  firft  fhoots  of  the  tree  produce 
a  yellow  flower,  then  comes  the  fruit,  which  is 
long,  and  opens  when  ripe  with  a  cleft  of  three 
or  four  inches.  This  fruit  is  full  of  kernels  or 
grains,  which  fall  an  the  leaft  agitation,  and  are 
carefully  gathered  up  by  the  Indians.  Eight  or 
ten  of  thefe  fruits  will  yield  about  an  ounce  of 
grain ;  and  a  perfoa  may  eafily  take  it  for  the 
animal  cochineal,  but  this  laft  is  much  the  moft 
efteemed. 

As  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  infe£ts,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  introduce  here  an  account  of  a  method 
in  New  England  of  difcovering  the  hives  or  nefts 
of  bees  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  get  their  honey. 
For  this  end  the  hunter  (as  we  may  call  him)  in 
a  clear  fun-fliiny  day  takes  a  plate  or  trencher 
with  a  little  fugar,  honey,  or  molaflTes,  and,  when 
got  into  the  woods,  he  fets  it  down  on  a  rock 
or  ftump  of  a  tree.  This  is  foon  found  out  by 
the  bees,  which  are  generally  fuppofed  to  fmeli 
honey  or  wax  at  above  a  mile's  diltance.  When 
they  are  gathered  about  the  plate,  and  have  fed  a 
little  while,  the  hunter  fecures  a  few  of  them  in  a 
box  or  other  conveniency  ;  and  after  a  fliort  time 
he  lets  one  of  them  go,  obferving  very  carefully 
the  courfe  he  fleers  5  for,  after  he  rifes  in  the  air, 
he  flies  diredlly  on  upon  a  ftrait  courfe  to  the  tree 
which  contains  the  hive  or  neft.  Nov/,  the  hunter 
being  provided  with  a  pocket  compafs,  a  rule,  and 
other  implements,  with  a  flieet  of  paper,  he  fets 
down  the  courfe  of  the  bee,  fuppofing  it  weft,  or 
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any  other  point ;  and  by  this  he  is  fure  the  tree 
muft  be  fomewhere  in  the  weft  line  from  his  fta- 
tion  :  but,  to  know  the  exaft  diftance  he  removes 
,from  thence  either  north  or  fouth,  fuppofe  a  hun- 
dred perches,  or,  if  it  be  more,  it  will  be  the  more 
exa6t,  becaufe  the  angle  will  not  be  fo  acute.  He 
then  lets  go  another  bee,  obferving  the  courfe 
carefully  ;  for  this,  like  the  firft,  after  mounting 
to  a  convenient  height,  flies  diredly  to  the  hive ; 
fo  that  the  hunter  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  find 
where  the  courfes  of  the  firft  and  fecond  bee  in- 
terfe£t  each  other,  and  there  is  the  tree  where 
the  honey  is  lodged. 

All  this  is  founded  on  the  ftraight  or  direft  mo- 
tion of  bees  when  bound  home  with  their  honey, 
which  is  found  to  be  certain  by  the  conftant 
obfervation  and  experience  of  the  hunters,  who 
of  late  have  ufed  this  mathematical  way  of  finding 
honey  in  the  woods  with  great  fuccefs.  But  it  is 
worth  obferving,  that  all  the  bees  they  have  either 
in  their  gardens  or  woods,  which  are  now  in  great 
numbers,  are  the  produce  of  fuch  as  were  carried 
from  England  about  a  hundred  years  ago ;  for  the 
firft  planters  in  New  England,  as  Mr.  Dudley 
informs  us,  never  obferved  a  bee  in  the  woods  till 
many  years  after  the  country  was  fettled  :  And 
what  proves  this  beyond  difpute  is,  that  the  Indi- 
ans have  no  word  in  their  language  for  a  bee, 
as  they  have  for  all  animals  that  are  natives  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  ufed  to  call  a  bee  by 
the  name  of  the  Englifhman's  fly. 

We  have  long  ago  defcribed  the  whales  that 
are  found  in  the  feas  of  Greenland,  and  the  me- 
thod of  taking  them  *  j   but  there  are  feveral 
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curious  particulars  relating  to  thofe  found  on  the 
coaft  of  New  England,  which  Mr.  Dudley  has 
obliged  us  with,  and  which  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  omitted.    There  are  feveral  forts  of  whales  on 
this  coaft,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are  the 
true  whale,  or  that  which  yields  the  whalebone, 
and  another  which  furnifhes  us  with  the  fperma- 
ceti.    The  whalebone  whale  is  fixty  or  feventy 
feet  long,  (for  thefe  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
Greenland)  and  very  bulky,  having  no  fcales, 
but  a  foft  fmooth  fkin,  and  no  fins,  except  one 
on  each  fide,  from  fix  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
which  they  are  not  obferved  to  ufe,  unlefs  in  turn- 
ing themfelves,  and  while  they  are  young,  and 
are  carried  by  their  dam  on  the  flukes  of  their 
tails  ;  for  then  with  thofe  fins  they  clafp  themfelves 
round  about  her,  otherwife  they  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  ofF.    This  fifh  when  firft  brought 
forth,  is  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  of  Hule  value, 
but  then  the  dam  is  exceeding  fat.    At  a  year 
old,  when  they  are  called  fliort- heads,  they  are 
very  fat,  fo  as  to  yield  about  fifty  barrels  of  oil  j 
but  by  that  time  the  dam  is  very  poor,  and  will 
not  yield  above  thirty  barrels,  though  of  a  large 
fize.    When  two  years  old  they  are  called  ftunts, 
.    being  ftunted  after  weaning,  and  then  generally 
yield  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  barrels* 
After  this  they  are  called  fcull-fifh,  their  age  not 
being  known,  but  only  guefl'ed  at  by  the  length 
of  the  bone  in  their  mouths.    This  grows  on 
each  fide  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  is  fometimes  fix 
or  feven  feet  in  length.    A  good  large  whale  has 
yielded  a  thoufand  weight  of  bone, ,  a  hundred 
and  thirty  barrels  of  oil,  and  near  twenty  out  of 
the  tongue  alone. 

The  whale  producing  fperma-ceti,  or  parma- 
fitty,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  much  of  the  fame 
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drmenfions  wrth  the  former,  but  is  of  a  grtyifli 
Golour,  whereas  the  others  are  black.  He  has  a 
bunch  on  his  back  as  big  a  man's  head,  and  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  former  kind  of  whale  by- 
having  no  whalebone  in  his  mouth,  inftead  of 
which  there  are  rows  of  fine  white  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  five  or  fix  inches  long.  Our  author  fent  the 
Royal  Society  one  of  thefe  teeth,  taken  from  a 
whale  forty- nine  feet  long,  and  whofe  head  yielded 
twelve  barrels  of  fperma-ceti  oil.  Thefe  are  more 
gentle  than  the  other  fpecies  of  whales,  and  fel- 
dom  fight  with  their  tails,  but,  when  ftruck  ufu- 
ally  turn  upon  their  backs  and*  fight  with  their 
mouths.  The  oil  made  of  the  body  of  this  fifli 
is  much  clearer  and  fweeter  than  that  of  other 
whales. 

The  fperma-ceti,  as  our  author  calls  it,  which 
makes  this  fifli  fo  valuable,  lies  in  a  large  trunk 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
near  the  whole  depth,  breadth,  and  length  of  the 
head,  in  the  place  of  the  brains,  and  feems  to  be 
the  fame,  it  being  difpofed  in  feveral  membranous 
cells,  and  covered  with  a  thick  griftly  fubftance 
below  the  (kin,  through  which  they  dig  a  hole, 
and  take  out  the  clear  oil.  It  is  found  indeed 
in  other  parts  of  the  fifli,  but  not  in  fo  large 
quantities  nor  fo  good  as  in  the  head,  where  it  is 
thoroughly  prepared  by  nature  ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  this  trunk  or  cavity  will  yield  from  ten  to 
twenty  barrels,  and  the  whole  fifli  from  twenty  to 
fifty  barrels  of  the  common  oil. 

The  ancients  were  great  ftrangers  to  the  origin 
of  the  fperma-ceti,  infomuch  that  Schroder  feems 
to  doubt  whether  to  reckon  it  an  animal  or  mine- 
ral fubftance.  And  indeed  the  method  of  prepar- 
ing it  at  prefent  is  a  fccret  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
perfons,  according  to  Pomet,  who  defcribes  the 
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procefs  to  be  as  follows.  The  oil  or  brain,  being 
t^keil  out  of  the  animal,  is  melted  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  put  into  moulds  like  thofe  wherein  fugar- 
loaves  are  formed.  When  cold  and  drained  it  is 
melted  over  again ;  and  in  this  manner  they  pro- 
ceed till  it  be  well  purified,  and  become  very 
v/hite.  Then  v^ith  a  knife,  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  cut  into  fcales  or  flakes,  fuch  as  w^e 
have  it  from  the  druggift.  Now  Pomet  may  poffi- 
bly  be  right  as  to  the  procefs  generally  ufed,  but 
Dr.  James  fays  he  has  feen  fperma-ceti  which  has 
undergone  no  treatment  at  all,  except  being  put 
into  paper-bags,  fo  that  the  oil  that  adheres  to 
it  might  be  abforbed. 

The  true  fperma-ceti  is  very  white,  and  In 
very  fmall  flakes,  which  by  rubbing  upon  the  hand 
diflblve  into  a  fort  of  oil,  and  do  not  adhere  to 
the  palate  when  chewed,  as  the  common  fort  will, 
which  is  probably  adulterated  with  wax  or  feme 
other  fubftance.  In  many  cafes  fperma-ceti  is  a 
noble  medicine,  but  is  principally  ufed  in  bruife«^ 
inward  hurts,  and  after  delivery.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent balfamic  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  ;  and  in 
coughs,  fliarp  rheums,  &c.  it  is  very  fafe,  plea- 
fant,  and  effedlual  j  as  alfo  in  pleurifies  and  inward 
impofthumations.  Outwardly  ufed,  it  is  emollient 
and  healing ;  but  it's  greateft  ufe  this  way  is  in 
the  fmall-pox,  melted  with  the  oil  of  almonds. 
With  this  the  puftules  are  juft  kept  moift  when 
they  begin  to  harden  ;  and  it  wonderfully  prevents 
thofe  fears  they  are  apt  to  leave  behind  them.  It 
is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  as  a  cofmetic  by  the  ladies, 
both  in  paints  and  waflies  ;  and  candles  are  like- 
wife  made  of  it,  which  are  fuperior  to  the  fineft 
wax-candles  in  colour  and  luftre. 

The  people  of  New  England,  fays  Mr.  Dudley, 
ufed  formerly  to  kill  the  whalea  near  the  fhore ; 

but 
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but  now  they  go  off  to  fea  in  floops  and  whale-boats, 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  between  Cape  Cod  and 
Bermudas,  where  they  lie  by  in  the  night,  and  fail 
to  and  again  in  the  day-time,  and  feldom  mifs  of 
them.  The  belt  feafon  for  taking  the  whalebone 
kind  is  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the 
end  of  May,  and  for  the  fperma-ceti  whale  from 
the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  Auguft.— 
The  boats  they  ufe  in  purfuing  the  whale  are  made 
of  cedar  clap-boards,  and  are  (o  very  light  that 
two  men  can  eafiiy  carry  them,  though  they  are 
twenty  feet  long,  and  contain  fix  men,  viz.  the 
harpooneer,  four  rowers,  and  the  fteerfman. 
Thefe  boats  run  very  fwiftly,  and  by  reafon  of 
their  lightnefs  can  be  readily  brought  on  and  off, 
and  fo  kept  out  of  danger.  Sometimes  the  whale 
is  killed  with  a  fingle  ftroke,  and  fometimes  will 
hold  the  whalemen  in  play  for  half  a  day  together, 
and  even  make  their  efcape  after  they  have  been 
lanced  and  have  fpouted  blood,  which  is  a  fign 
they  have  received  their  mortal  wound.  The  bone- 
whales  have  two  fpout-holcs,  but  the  fperma-ceti 
whales  have  only  one. 

The  prodigious  ftrength  of  the  whale  lies 
chiefly  in  his  tail,  of  which  Mr.  Dudley  and 
other  authors  give  us  variety  of  inftances.  A  boat 
has  been  cut  down  from  top  to  bottom  with  the 
tail  of  a  whale,  as  if  cut  with  a  faw,  the  boards 
being  fcarce  fplintered.  An  oar  has  been  cut  off 
while  a  man  had  it  in  his  hand,  without  feeling 
the  leaft  jarring. — But  one  inftanceof  the  ftrength 
of  this  animal,  as  related  by  Mr.  Dudley,  will 
be  fufficient,  inftead  of  many  that  might  be  added. 
Some  years  ago  one  of  the  fin-back  whales,  a 
fpecies  found  on  the  coaft  of  New  England,  came 
into  a  harbour  near  Cape  Cod,  and  towed  away 
a  {loop  of  about  forty  tons  out  of  the  harbour 
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into  the  fea.  It  is  fuppofed  the  whale  was  rub- 
bing herfelf  againft  the  fluke  of  the  anchor,  or 
accidentally  got  the  fluke  of  the  anchor  into  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus,  and,  finding  herfelf  caught, 
tore  away  with  fuch  violence,  that  flie  towed  the 
fhip  out  of  the  harbour  as  fafl:  as  if  it  had  been 
under  fail  with  a  good  gale  of  wind,  to  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  the  people  on  fhore,  for  there  was  no- 
body on  board  the  veflel.  When  the  whale  came 
into  deep  water,  (he  plunged  downwards,  and  had 
like  to  have  carried  the  floop  along  with  her  ^  but 
the  cable  gave  way,  and  fo  the  floop  was  recovered 
and  brought  back  into  the  harbour.  This  whale 
was  found  dead  fome  days  after  upon  the  fhore, 
with  the  anchor  flicking  in  her  belly. 

The  whalebone  whales  are  generally  fuppofed 
to  live  upon  fome  oozy  matter  they  fuck  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  feaj  but  an  experienced  fifher- 
man  told  Mr.  Dudley,  that  he  had  obferved  this 
whale,  in  ftill  weather,  fkimming  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  to  take  in  a  fort  of  reddifti  fpawn 
that  fometimes  lies  on  the  fea  for  a  mile  together^ 
The  fperma-ceti  whale,  befides  other  fiflh,  feeds 
much  upon  a  fmall  fifli,  which  has  a  kind  of  bill, 
and  is  called  by  the  fifliermen  a  fquid-fifh.  The 
fin-back  whale,  which  has  a  larger  fwallow  than 
the  other  fpecies,  lives  on  mackarel,  herrings, 
and  fuch  fort  of  fiih,  great  flioals  of  which  he 
will  run  through,  and  with  a  ihort  turn  caufc 
an  eddy  or  whirlpool,  whereby  the  fifti  are  brought 
into  a  clufter,  and  the  whale  will  take  in  fome 
hundreds  of  them  at  a  time. — It  is  to  be  noted, 
that,  though  whales  are  gregarious,  and  are  fome- 
times  feen  a  hundred  in  a  company,  the  feveral 
kinds  do  not  mix  with  one  another,  but  keep  by 
themfelves. 
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In  fpeaking  of  the  whales  of  Greenland  we 
obferved,  that  thefe  animals  copulate  much  like 
quadrupeds,  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and 
fuck^e  them  with  their  milk  *  ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Dudley's  account  of  the  New- 
England  whales,  which  are  therefore  termed  bull, 
cow,  and  calf.  When  the  female  couples  with 
the  male,,  (he  throws  herfelf  upon  her  back,  fink- 
ing her  tail,  and  fo  the  male  Hides  up,  and  then 
(he  clafps  him  with  her  fins.  They  bring  forth 
but  one  at  a  time,  and  only  every  other  year,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  go  with  young  about  nine  or  ten 
months.  The  calf  or  young  whale  has  been 
found  perfeftly  formed  in  the  dam  when  not  above 
feventeen  inches  long,  and  white  ;  but,  when 
brought  forth,  it  is  ufually  twenty  feet  long  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  of  a  black  colour.  The  fe- 
male has  two  teats,  fix  or  eight  inches  long ;  and, 
when  flie  fuckles  her  young,  (he  turns  herfdf  al- 
moft  upon  her  back,  upon  the  furface  of  the  water. 
Her  milk  is  white,  and,  upon  opening  a  young 
fucking  whale,  it  has  been  found  curdled  in  his 
bag,  juft  like  that  of  a  c^lf.  For  the  firft  year 
they  all  fuck  the  dam,  h,ut  live,  after  they  are 
weaned,  in  the  manner  abqve  related. 

The  care  the  females  take  of  their  young  is 
very  remarkable.  They  not  only  carry  them  on 
their  tails,  and  fuckle  them,  but  often  rife  with 
them  to  the  top  of  the  water  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air,  and  when  they  are  chaced  they  will  not 
ftrike  with  their  tail ;  but,  if  the  young  one  happens 
to  drop  off,  the  dam  turns  about,  and  palling  un- 
derneath takes  it  on  again.  If  their  young  be  ever 
fo  much  wounded,  as  long  as  they  perceive  any  life 
in  them,  they  never  forfake  them  ;  and  therefore 


*  See  Vol,  III.  p.  6. 
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<^are  is  taken,  by  thofe  who  kill  thefe  fifli,  not 
to  kill  the  young  one,  till  they  have  firft  fecured 
the  dam;  for  if,  the  young  whale  be  killed  firft^ 
the  dam  grows  fo  very  outrageous  that  it  is 
almoft  impoflible  to  manage  her.  When  pur- 
fued,  they  will  keep  under  water  for  half  an  hour 
or  more  ;  but,  if  a  female  have  a  young  one  on 
her  tail,  fhe  rifes  oftener,  that  it  may  take  breath  ; 
otherwife,  when  not  difturbed,  they  ufually  rife 
and  blow  about  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
fpouting  out  water,  and  drawing  in  frefh  air. 

Mr.  Dudley  farther  informs  us  of  a  fort  of 
iifh  that  prey  upon  whales,  often  killing  the  young 
ones,  though  they  feldom  venture  upon  the  old 
ones,  unlefs  they  are  much  wounded.  The  whale- 
men of  New  England  call  thefe  fifli  whale-killers, 
for  they  go  in  company  by  dozens,  and  will  fet 
upon  a  young  whale  and  bait  him  like  fo  many 
bull-dogs,  fome  laying  hold  of  his  tail,  others  of 
his  head,  and  fo  bite  and  worry  him,  till,  being 
heated  he  lolls  out  his  tongue,  which  fome  of  them 
are  fure  to  catch  at;  but,  if  they  mifs  their  aim, 
they  faften  on  his  lips,  and  thus  torture  him  till 
they  have  killed  him.  When  they  have  done  this, 
they  feed  chiefly  on  his  tongue  and  head,  but  leave 
him  when  he  begins  to  putrify.  Thefe  killers  are  - 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  have  teeth  in 
both  jaws  that  lock  within  each  other.  T'hey  are 
of  fuch  vaft  ftrength,  ihaty  when  feveral  boats  to- 
gether have  been  towing  a  dead  whale  to  fliore, 
one  of  them  has  fattened  his  teeth  in  it,  and  dived 
with  it  in  an  inftant  to  the  bottom. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  fubjedi:,  it  feems  proper 
to  add  Mr.  Smith's  account  of  the  fword-fifh  ^ 
and  thralher,  two  allied  enemies  of  the  grampus. 


*  See  a  defcription  of  the  fword-fiih  in  Vol.  III.  p.  10,  where 
v/e  have  alfo  taken  notice  of- it's  enmity  to  the  whale. 

a  fpecies 
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s  fpecles  of  whale  frequenting  the  feas  of  North 
America.  He  fays  he  has  often  been  an  eye-wit- 
nefs  of  the  battles  between  thefe  allies  and  their 
common  enemy  the  grampus,  who  as  naturally 
encounter  each  other  when  they  meet  at  fea,  as 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  do  at  land.  The 
fvvord-fifli  gets  underneath  the  grampus,  and  pricks 
him  in  the  belly,  till  he  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the 
water  ;  and  then  the  thraftier  mounts  his  back, 
and  beats  him  fliarply  with  his  tail.  Our  author 
was  once  within  lefs  than  a  hundred  yards  of  a 
fight  between  thefe  creatures,  and  affures  us  they 
caufed  the  fpray  of  the  fea  to  fly  up  very  violently 
all  round  them ;  but,  to  the  beft  of  his  difcern- 
inent,  the  thraftier  feemed  to  fight  with  a  weapon 
about  three  yards  long,  like  a  monftrous  broad- 
fword,  ilTuing  from  his  .nofe,  and  not  with  his  tail, 
as  is  commonly  reported. 

The  mention  of  thefe  fiflies,  which  are  in  a 
perpetual  ftate  of  v/ar  with  each  other,  puts  us 
in  mind  of  the  dolphin  and  flying- fifli,  which  are 
common  in  the  American  feas,  and  indeed  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  flying-filh, 
according  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  is  of  the  herring- 
kind  ;  but  Mr.  Smith  defcribes  it  as  fomewhat 
longer  than  a  herring,  and  fomewhat  thicker  and 
rounder  in  body.  It  has  a  fin  on  each  fide  clofe 
to  the  gills,'  about  four  inches  long,  being  broad- 
eft  as  well  as  a  little  rounded  at  the  extremity. 
When  thefe  fifties  arechaced  by  a  dolphin,  or  other 
fifti  of  prey,  they  evade  the  purfuit  by  flying  out 
of  the  water;  and  this  flight  they  continue  fo  long 
as  their  fins  keep  wet  enough,  which  is  perhaps 
for  thirty  or  forty  yards  t>  and  ufually  in  a  ftraight 

^  — ^ 

f  Mr.  Moore,  who  faw  abundance  of  thefe  fifh  in  his  voy- 
age to  Africa,  gives  the  fame  account  ias  ta  their  flying  no 

longer 
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line.  They  move  their  fins  as  nimble  as, bees  do 
their  wings,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  perceived  ;  and,  as 
they  are  of  a  very  bright  fhining  colour,  they 
look  exa6lly  like  fo  many  pieces  of  polifhed  filver 
darting  through  the  air.  Their  fight,  Mr.  Smith 
fuppofes,  is  not  extraordinary  good  when  they  are 
out  of  the  water,  becaufe  two  or  three  of  them 
fell  upon  the  ftiip  he  was  on  board  of,  in  which 
cafe  they  are  utterly  difabled  from  rifing  again ; 
but  why  might  not  this  proceed  from  their  fins 
growing  dry,  and  rendering  them  incapable  of  fly- 
ing any  farther  ? 

Mr,  Grose  obferves,  that  he  doubts  whether 
what  is  called  their  flight  is  not  more  properly  an 
extended  leap,  like  that  of  the  flying-fquirrels  oa 
fliore,  to  whom  the  expanfion  of  a  membranous 
fold,  that  makes  part  of  the  fkin  of  their  hind  legs, 
ferves  for  a  kind  of  wings ;  and  that  their  necef- 
fity  of  replunging  into  the  water,  is  not  fo  much 
owing  to  their  fins  drying,  in  fo  (hort  a  fpace  as 
twenty-  five  or  thirty  yards,  as  to  the  force  of  their 
fpring  being  fpent.  There  are  many  fifh,  befides; 
thefe,  that  take  very  confiderable  leaps  out  of  the 
water,  though  not  of  fuch  a  length  as  they  do, 
from  their  fide  fins  not  being  fo  well  adapted  for 
the  continuance  of  a  motion,  compounded  of  fly- 
ing and  leaping.  So  far  is  certain,  he  adds,  that 
they  have  no  guidance  from  their  fight,  but  are 
urged  headlong  onward  by  a  mechanical  impulfe, 
infomuch  that  they  do  not  unfrequently  fall  into 
fh^ps,  and  efpecially  in  the  chains,  which,  being 
lower  than  any  part  of  the  gunnel,  flop  and  re- 
ceive them.    They  are  very  well  tafted,  and  often 


.  longer  than  their  fins  are  wet  j  but  he  believes  fome  of  them 
Iftew  half  a  mile  on  a  ftrctch, 

feen 
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feen  in  great  flioals  flying  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
bonitos,  dolphins,  and  alhacores,  whofe  choice 
prey  they  feem  to  be,  very  few  of  thofe  fifhes  be- 
ing caught,  without  fome  of  them  being  found  in 
their  ftomachs.  Nor  does  this  fifti  find  enemies 
only  in  it's  own  element;  for  feveral  fea- birds 
v/atch,  hovering  for  it's  emerfion,  and  dart  down 
on  it  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  to  make  it  their  prey, 
before  it's  replunge  ;  fo  that  it  fuffers  a  fatal  per- 
fecution  in  both  elements. 

The  dolphin,   according  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
is  a  very  ftraight-bodied  fifl?,  and  not  that  crooked 
animal  he  is  ufually  reprefented  by  painters.  His 
head  indeed  is  exactly  the  fame  as  it  is  drawn  ia 
picSlures  and  on  figns ;  but,  being  thickeft  at  the 
gills,  his  body  grows  gradually  taperer  quite  down 
to  the  tail,  from  the  extremity  of  which  to  the  end 
of  the  nofe  is  commonly  about  four  feet.    He  is  a 
fifh  of  prey,  as  we  have  juft  now  hinted,  and 
fwims  very  fwiftly,  in  fomuch  that  we  are  told  he 
keeps  pace  with  the  flying-fifh,  and  often  catches 
them  juft  as  they  drop  into  the  water,  after  they 
have  taken  a  long  flight  to  efcape  his  jaws.  In 
order  to  catch  the  dolphin,  Mr.  Smith  fays  they 
fatten  the  feather-ends  of  two  goofe  quills  to  a 
hook,  one  on  each  fide ;  and  this,  being  tied  to  a 
line,  not  much  thicker  than  v;hip-cord,  is  drawn 
after  the  fhip's  ftern  when  the  wind  does  not  blow 
too  frefh,  making  a  fmall  rippling  on  the  furface 
of  the  fsa,  like  a  flying- fifli  juft  rifmg  out  of  the 
water,  which  deceives  the  dolphin,  who  feizes  the 
hook  and  feathers,  and  is  taken 


•  Mr.  Moore  agrees  with  Mr.  Smith  as  to  the  ftraightnefs 
of  the  dolphin  and  likewife  tells  us  they  caught  feveral  o7  them 
ly  making  an  artificial  dying-fiCi,  and  fkipping  it  to  and  fro 
very  faft  on  the  fuiface  of  the  water,  at  the  iiern  of  the  veflTeU 

The 
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f  The  colours  of  the  dolphin  are  extremely  heau- 
tiful,  his  head  being  of  the  moft  lively  azure  blue, 
as  Is  likewife  his  body  from  the  back  fin  to  the 
middle  of  each  fide,  with  fome  intermixture  of 
green,  and  ftrewed  with  bright  fpots  of  gold,  fcar- 
let,  &c.  From  hence  quite  down  to  his  belly  his 
fkin  is  the  colour  of  the  faireft  beaten  gold,  but 
(in  our  author's  opinion)  far  furpafEng  it  in  beau- 
ty, and  a  fight  worthy  the  attention  of  the  greateft 
monarch.  About  three  minutes  after  he  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  his  glorious  colours  grow  faint 
and  fading,  and  then  prefently  return  and  vanifh 
again  as  quick  as  thought  itfelf.  In  fliort,  fays 
Mr.  Smith,  in  five  or  fix  minutes  time  this  gay 
furprifing  objeil  fills  a  traveller's  mind  with  more 
lofty  notions  of  the  great  Creator's  wifdom  and 
magnificence  beftowed  upon  the  inferior  part  of 
the  animal  world,  than  ever  it  was  capable  of  en- 
tertaining before.  A  mackareljuft  taken  out  of  the 
fea  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  Englifh  fifties,  in  our 
author's  judgment ;  but  alas !  (fays  he)  it's  co- 
lours are  infinitely  fliort  of  thofe  of  the  dolphin. 

There  is  a  fteliar-fifli  of  a  very  ftrange  and 
fin  gular  form,  of  which  Mr.  Winthrop  has  given 
fome  account  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions, 
and  which  highly  merits  the  attention  of  the  curi- 
ous. This  fifli  fpreads  itfelf  from  a  pentao-onal 
root  into  five  branches,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  two;  and  thefe  ten  branches  are  fubdivided 
into  twenty,  thefe  again  into  forty,  and  fo  the 
fubdivifion  continues  till  the  little  ramifications 
amount  to  81,920  \  beyond  which  our  author  could 
not  certainly  trace  the  expanfion,  though  poflibly 
each  of  thefe  fmall  threads  might,  if  examined 
whilft  the  fifti  was  living,  have  been  found  to  be 
farther  fubdivided.  It's  body  refembles  an  echinus 

Vol.  VL  F  or 
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or  egg-fifli,  the  main  branches  a  ftar*,  and  the 
divifions  of  the  branches,  the  plant  mifletoe. — - 
The  fiflierman  who  brought  this  fifh  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp  toid  him,  that  he  never  faw  or  heard  of  any 
of  the  fpecies,  except  fix  or  feven  he  himfelf  had 
taken  at  feveral  times  on  the  coaft  of  Nev/  Eng- 
land, when  he  was  fifhing  for  cod.  When  firft 
taken  out  of  the  water,  it  gathered  itfelf  round  like 
a  wicker-bafket  ;  and  having  faftened  upon  the 
bait  on  the  hook,  furrounding  it  with  it's  arms, 
it  would  not  quit  it's  hold,  though  drawn  into  the 
vefl'el,  till  lying  a  while  upon  deck  it  began  to  feel 
the  want  of  it's  natural  element,  and  then  it  vo- 
luntarily extended  itfelf  into  a  flat  round  form^ 
The  only  ufe  of  all  this  curious  ftrudlure  feems . 
to  be  ro  make  a  fort  of  purfe-net  for  the  animal 
to  catch  other  fifh,  or  whatever  elfe  is  fit  for  it's 
food  ;  and  as  a  ftore-hafket  to  keep  fome  of  it  for 
a  future  fupply  ;  or  as  a  receptacle  to  defend  the 
young  ones  of  the  fame  kind  from  fifti  of  prey,  if 
not  alfo  to  feed  on  them;  which  appears  not  im- 
probable, as  fometimes  pieces  of  mackarel  are* 
found  within  the  concavity,  and  fometimes  a  fmall 
fifh  of  it's  own  fpecies.  Every  one  of  the  fmalleft 
par  s  of  the  fifh  had  motion  when  it  was  alive, 
and  a  tenacious  ftrength  ;  but,  after  it  was  dead 
and  expanded,  it  could  fcarcely  be  handled  with- 
out breaking,  though  by  carefully  laying  it  to  dry 
it  was  fomewhat  hardened.  Mr.  Winthrop  thinks 
it  may  be  called  a  bafKet-fifh,  a  net-fi(h,  or  a 
f  urfe-net  fifh,  till  a  fitter  Englifli  name  be  found 
to  difiinguifli  it's  fpecies. 


*  This  fifh  Is  the  fteila  ai  borefcens  of  Rondeletius,  firft  de- 
fcribed  oy  him,  and  fmce  by  otlier  natural ilts« 
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There  is  another  kind  of  ftar-fifh  which 
ftretches  out  five  lv'>ng  arms  or  claws,  making  five 
angles,  and  ending  in  fo  many  points,  refembling 
a  ftar  as  it  is  ufually  painted.  '1  his  fifh  moves  in 
alldireftions  indifferePctly,  fometimes  creeping,  and 
fometimes  fwimming.  It  has  feveral  little  trunks 
of  a  flefliy  fubftance,  through  which  it  fucks  it's 
food  out  of  the  mud  ;  and,  towards  the  center  of 
it's  body,  it  has  a  mouth  armed  with  teeth.  As 
thefe  creatures  do  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  fight, 
for  difcerning  their  prey  in  common  with  other 
animals,  nature  has  therefore  provided  them  w^ith 
more  inftruments  for  feeling,  fucking,  and  devour- 
ing their  food  'y  for,  when  they  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercifing  their  teeth,  they  can  go  to 
work  with  their  trunks  in  the  mud  and  among 
the  weeds,  and  by  that  means  procure  a  tolerable 
repaft.  It  is  not  yet  difcovered  how  the  office  of 
digeftion  is  performed  in  the  ftar-fiih,  or  how  it 
voids  it's  excrements,  unlefs  it  be  under  a  fort  of 
roundifli  ftone,  which  is  found  on  it's  back,  and 
'feems  fattened  to  it  with  ligaments. 

The  echinus,  or  fea-urchin,  though  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  feas  of  jVmerica,  deferves  to  be  menti- 
oned. There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  (hell-filh, 
but  thofe  are  mod  properly  called  fo  which  are 
covered  with  prickles  refembling  thofe  of  the 
land-urchin,  or  hedge-hog*.  The  mouth  of  thi^ 
fifli  is  placed  on  it's  under  part,  touching  tha 
ground  ;  and  is  armed  with  five  teeth,  which  meet 
at  their  extremities  in  a  point,  that  they  may  all 
work  together.  The  ftomach  and  bowels  fill  the 
infide  of  the  (hell,  yvhich  has  feveral  little  holes 


*  A  fpecies  of  fca-urchin,  otherwifi  called  a  giobr-fifh, 
has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  Vol.  V.  p.  28s. 
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in  it  to  give  free  liberty  to  the  aaion  of  thofe 
ligaments  that  are  to  move  the  prickles,  which 
ferve  the  animal  for  a  covering  and  defenfive  ar- 
mour. The  outward  extremity  of  the  prickle  is 
ftjarp-pointed,  but  the  other  end  next  the  {hell  is 
hollowed  like  a  focket,  and  receives  a  little  tu- 
bercle to  which  it  is  jointed.  Several  of  thefe 
tubercles  are  feen  on  moft  of  thcfe  {hells  that 
have  no  prickles  on  them  ;  but  what  is  mou  re- 
iri.^rkable  in  fome  fea-urchins  is  a  fort  of  bri{lles, 
which  they  thru{l:  out  or  draw  in  at  pleafure. 
They  are  like  fo  many  fmall  tubes  or  reeds,  and 
with  thefe  they  fuck  and  feparate  thofe  juices  which 
are  their  proper  nouri{hment. 

B  u  T,  of  all  the  {liell-nfh  which  either  the 
American  or  any  other  feas  a{Ford,  perhaps  none 
are  m.ore  to  be  admired  than  the  nautilus  or  failor, 
which  Vallifneri  has  prettily  defcribed,  and  after 
him  the  ingenious  author  of  Spectacle  dc  la  Nature. 
The  turbinated  {hell  of  this  fifh,  which  is  beau- 
tified with  {Irons;  and  lively  colours,  may  properly 
be  called  a  natural  boat,  fince  the  little  animal  that 
inhabits  it  makes  ufe  of  it  in  that  capacity.  In  calm 
weather  he  mounts  up  in  it  to  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, urfiiris  a  membrane  to  the  wind,  which  ferves 
him  inflcad  of  a  fail,  and  extends  two  arms,  with 
which,  like  oars,  he  rows  his  little  bark  along. 
When  he  has  a  mind  to  dive,  he  ftrikes  fail,  collefls 
himfelf  within  his  {liell,  and,  filling  the  remaining 
cavity  [with  water,  finks  to  the  bottom  :  for  the 
li{h,  by  contra<5ting  himfelf,  leaves  a  vacant  fpace 
in  his  boat,  into  which  the  water  finds  admittance 
through  a  little  aperture,  and  by  it's  additional 
f  ravity  caufes  it  to  fubfide.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  fi(h  has  an  inclination  to  afccnd  to  the 
top,  it  is  probable  he  dilates  himfelf,  and  fo  forces 
the  water  out  of  his  boat,  by  which  evacuation 
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it  becomes  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  v/ater,  and 
confequently  rifes  to  the  furface.  Thus  the  ani- 
mal fteers'his  courfe  without  chart  or  compafs,  felf- 
taught  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  is  at  once 
bocii  vefTel  and  pilot.  From  whatever  quarter  the 
wind  blows,  it  is  all  one  to  our  little  Tailor,  who 
is  under  no  apprehenfion  of  danger,  nor  ever  def- 
titute  of  rudder  or  oars,  pump  or  cordage,  having 
within  himfelf  all  the  neceflary  utenfils  of  navi- 
gation. 

The  foldier-crab,  or  hermit,  is  a  very  remark- 
able kind  of  ihell-fifc,  defcribed  bv  Rondeletius 
and  other  naturalifts  as  living  in  a  houfe  not  it's 
own,  and  owing  it's  fecuricy  to  the  labour  of  ano- 
ther, though  nature  has  provided  it  with  a  fhell, 
and  given  it  claws  to  defend  and  fubfift  itfelf,  in 
an  honeft  manner.  It  is  the  cuftom,  it  feems,  of 
this  fifii  to  take  pofTeflion  of  the  firll  (hell  he  finds 
empty,  and  fomstimcs  feveral  of  them  meet  naked, 
una  contend  for  the  fame  habitation,  in  which  cafe, 
he  that  has  the  ftrongeft  pincers  carries  the  day. 
Here  the  conqueror  takes  up  his  lodging  for  fome 
time,  till,  being  grown  too  big  for  his  houfe,  he 
guits  it,  and  feeks  out  for  another  of  a  convenient 
lize,  where  he  ftays  till  he  is  tired  of  it,  or  is 
grown  too  bulky,  and  then  he  removes  again.  This 
is  the  account  that  naturalifts  give  of  this  nih  ; 
but  the  French  author  lately  mentioned  does  not 
think  it  deferves  the  charadler  of  a  lazy  animal 
that  lives  by  the  labour  of  others,  as  it  is  uiuzUv 
reprefented  ;  for  nature  (fays  he)  knows  no  fuch 
principle  as  idlenefs,  nor  ever  acts  without  reafon 
or  wife  defign.  The  truth  is,  the  body  of  this  fifh, 
called  by  the  French  the  poor  man  or  the  hermit, 
is  flabby,  and  covered  v/ith  a  thin  (hell  infjfficient 
for  it's  fecurity  ;  which  obliges  it  to  take  {helter 
in  fome  of  thofe  empty  fbells,  w^hich  are  of  no  ufe 
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but  to  fuch  a  tenant.  This  precaution  of  the 
hermit  ( adds  our  author)  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
litde  crab,  which,  being  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs 
of  his  own  fhell,  begs  houfe-room  of  the  rnufcle, 
who,  having  fome  to  fpare,  receives  his  gueft,  and 
they  live  very  neighbour!)'  together. — It  is  faid  the 
oil  difiilTed  from  this  fifli  is  an  excelient  remedy 
for  fne  iheumatifm. 

The  cuttle-fifh,  the  calamary,  and  pourcontrel 
or  pclypus,  feem  to  be  different  fpecies  of  the  fame 
jfifh,  and  are  found  in  the  feas  of  Europe  as  well 
as  thofe  of  America.  The  cuttle-fift  is  covered 
on  the  back  with  a  white  bony  or  teftaceous  fub- 
flance,  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle,  but  thinner 
on  the  fides;  on  the  upper  part  hard,  fm.ooth,  and 
glabrous  ;  on  the  lower  fungous,  foftifh,  fcmewhat 
rough  and  friable.  It  has  two  large  black  eyes 
incircled  with  red,  and,  befides  feveral  claws,  it 
h^s  two  long  trunks  or  horns,  which  ferve  it  in 
fwimming,  and  to  let  down  like  a  line  for  it's  prey, 
the  hook  at '  the  end  of  each  laying  hold  of  the 
fmall  fi£h  on  which  it  feeds. — The^alamary  is 
provided  with  much  the  fame  inftruments ;  and 
the  pourcontrel  or  polypus  has,  befides  it's  eight 
claws,  an  excrefcence  that  rifes  from  It's  back  in 
the  form  of  a  pipe,  which  he  inclines  to  the  right  or 
left  to  fleer  him  as  he  fwims  along, — But  what  is 
moft  obfervable  in  thefe  fifhes  is,  that  they  are  all 
provided  with  a  bag  under  their  throat,  full  of  a 
liquor  as  black  as  ink,  which  either  through  fear 
or  natural  inftindl  they  difcharge  when  purfued  by 
other  fifhes,  and  fo  by  troubling  the  water  have 
aq  opportunity  of  making  their  cfcape. — The 
bene,  the  black  liquor,  and  the  eggs  of  the  cuttle- 
fifh  are  of  ufe  in  m.edicine.  The  bone  dries  and 
abftergcs,  cures  fpots  and  freckles,  is  good  for  the 
eyes,  rcm.oves  fwellings  in  the  gums^  gives  relief 
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in  the  afthma,  flops  a  gonorrhoea,  expels  gravel, 
and  promotes  urine.  The  black  humour  is  faid 
to  loofen  the  belly,  and  the  eggs  abfterge  the  kid- 
neys and  ureters,  and  provoke  urine  and  the 
inenfes. 

Having  mentioned  a  polypus  (which  word 
fignines  many  feet)  it  leads  us  to  take  notice  of 
a  very  curious  difcovery  made  fome  years  ago  by 
M.  Tremblay  at  the  Hague  ;  concerning  u^hich 
M,  Reaumur  read  a  memorial  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  November  1742. 
The  fubftance  of  it  Vi^as,  that  an  aquatic  infedl 
called  a  polypus  w^as  found  to  have  this  peculia- 
rity in  it,  that,  when  cut  into  feveral  parts,  each 
of  thofe  parts  produces,  of  itfelf,  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  what  it  wants  to  compleat  the 
whole;  fo  that  the  part  belonging  to  the  head 
will  produce  a  tail,  and  on  the  contrary.  Nay, 
fome  of  thofe  infecSls  have  been  cut  tranfverfly 
into  forty  parts,  Vv^hich  each  produced  what  was 
wanting  in  it  to  make  a  perfect  infedl;  fo  that 
from  one  polypus  proceeded  forty.  If  they  be  cut 
down  the  middle  from  head  to  tail,  each  half  will 
produce  another. — On  this  occafion  M.  Reaumur 
made  feveral  learned  and  judicious  obfervations, 
particularly  that,  as  it  is  an  axiom  that  nature  is 
not  Angular  in  her  produxSlions,  there  muft  be  other 
infetSts  endued  with  the  like  wonderful  property: 
and  he  reports,  that  by  experiments  he  has  already 
difcovered  the  fame  in  certain  earth-worms,  but 
that  nature  operates  in  them  much  more  flowly*. 


*  Mr.  Smith  has  inferted  this  account  in  one  of  his  letters, 
and  mentions  a  property  of  the  lizard  which  had  fallen  under 
his  own  obfervation,  viz.  that,  if  one  of  them  had  half  it's  tail 
bit  or  cut  off,  it  would  foon  grow  again  to  it's  ufual  length. 
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The  fiflies  we  have  been  defcribing  are  fuch  as 
are  perpetually  travelling  from  place  to  place,  but 
there  are  feveral  others  of  a  quite  contrary  nature, 
which  remain  all  their  lives  attached  to  one  and 
the  fame  fituation  ;  as  the  auris  marina,  or  fea* 
ear,  and  the  limpets  of  every  fpecies.  It  is  won- 
derful indeed  how  thefe  and  many  other  fhell-fifti 
fubfift  without  feeking  out  for  provifion,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  their  prey  comes  to  them  of  it's  own 
accord  :  and  perhaps  this  is  the  cafe  with  fome  of 
them,  particularly  the  fea-ear,  where  the  little  holes 
along  the  brims  of  the  (hell  feem  defigned  as  fo 
many  traps  to  catch  the  fmall  worms  that  are  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  in  great  abundance. 

Amongst  this  kind  of  animals  the  fea-mufh- 
room  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable,  which  never 
quits  the  place  where  it  has  once  fixed  it's  abode. 
Thefe  little  creatures  are  found  flicking  on  the 
fides  of  rocks,  where  they  look  like  muflirooms 
when  they  are  (hut  and  colle£l:ed  within  them^ 
felves,  and  like  the  anemone  when  they  open  and 
difplay  all  their  trunks.  There  is  no  forcing  them 
to  open  againft  their  will,  but  upon  preffing  them 
they  fometimes  eje6l  young  ones  of  different  fizes, 
which  fecms  to  prove  that  they  are  viviparous,  and 
both  male  and  female.  You  may  loofen  the  fea- 
mufliroom  from  it's  hold,  carry  it  away,  and  keep 
it  in  water,  where  it  will  faflen  itfelf  again  to  the 
firft  convenient  place  it  finds.  When  it  has  a 
mind  to  open,  it  raifes  itfelf,  and  thrufts  out  two 
white  pellicles  like  bladders,  round  which  appear 
a  vaft  variety  of  points  or  trunks,  of  different  fizes 
and  colours,  which  has  made  fome  naturalifts  call 
it  the  fea  anemone.  This  opening,  not  unlike 
the  blowing  of  a  flower,  has  inclined  others  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  real  plant,  or  elfe  as  partaking 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  nature  :  But,  as 
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It  Is  certain  the  little  points  or  ftiidsjuft  mentioned 
are  not  leaves,  but  a  fort  of  fnouts  or  trunks 
defijjned  for  the  fucking  in  of  nourifbment,  like 
the  fine  reeds  or  prickles  of  the  fea-urchin  or  ftar- 
fifh,  we  cannot  deny  it  a  place  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  efpecially  after  fuch  a  circumftance  as 
that  of  three  or  four  young  ones  iffuing  from  the 
parent  upon  fqueezing  it,  which  is  confirmed  by 
fufficient  teftimony. 

1  HIS  {hort  account  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ocean  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  that  in- 
expreflible  wifdom  which  appears  in  the  works  of 
the  creation,  and  of  the  various  methods  that  God 
has  provided  for  the  fupport  of  different  animals. 
And  we  cannot  but  admire  (with  the  ingenious 
French  writer  whom  we  have  chiefly  follov^ed  on 
this  fubjed)  the  kindnefs  of  Providence,  in  that 
profufion  of  riches  which  the  fea  pours  in  upon  us, 
every  time  it  rifes  and  floods  our  coaftb,  viz.  thofe 
vaft  quantities  of  lobfters,  oyfters,  and  all  forts  of 
fhell-fifh  it  brings  up  along  with  it;  from  whence, 
after  having  fattened  them  either  with  it's  own 
fubftance,  or  fuch  nutritive  particles  of  earth  and 
air  as  are  contained  in  it,  it  retires  by  a  gentle  de- 
cre^fe,  giving  man  accefs  to  thefe  dainties,  and 
inviting  him  to  come  and  gather  it's  favours,  which 
it  has  fo  liberally  fcattered  upon  the  lliore,  or  lefc 
upon  the  rocks. 

As  the  fame  author  obferves,  we  havejuft  reafon 
to  be  charmed  with  the  1  uftre  and  beauty  that  appears 
in  the  coverings  of  the  teftaceous  animals,  though 
apparently  they  are  nothing  but  a  difcharge  of  an 
excrementitious  matter  from  the  body  that  produces 
them.  How  delightful  is  that  mixture  of  red,  blue, 
and  green  colours  that  ftain  the  filver  ground  of  the 
(hell  of  the  naker  or  mother  of  pearl  !  but  moft 
amazing  of  all  is  ih^t  wife  defign  and  contrivance 
F  5  which 
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which  appears  not  only  in  the  fhell  of  this  fifhr 
but  even  in  that  of  the  common  oyfter  or  mufcle. 
The  greateft  part  of  thefe  animals  are  viviparous^ 
?.nd  bring  forth  their  young  with  the  fhell  about 
them,  which  covering  nature  has  provided  them 
With  for  their  fecurity  and  defence,  and  has  alfo^ 
made  them  to  abound  with  a  flime  or  vifcous  juice 
which  they  emit  to  the  extremities  of  their  fliells, 
where  it  hardens  into  a  fubftance  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, and  by  that  means  enlarges  their  habitations 
proportionably  to  the  growth  of  their  bodies** 

Hence. 


*  Natmalifts  have  been  generally  miftaken  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  fonTiaiion  of  fliells.  The  animal  and  it's  fhell  have 
been  always  ruppofecl  to  proceed  from  the  fame  egg ;  but  M.^ 
Reaiiiriiir  has  fliewn  the  fiippofition  to  be  falfe,  having  founci 
\>y  certain  expeiiments,  that  the  fiiclls  of  garden  fiiails  are 
formed  of  a  matter  which  perfpires  from  their  bodies,  and' 
hardens  and  condenfes  in  the  air.  All  animals  are  known  to 
perfpire,  and  are  incompaffed  wiih  a  fort  of  cloud  or  atmof- 
phere,  which  exhales  from  them,  and  probably  alTumes  nearly 
their  external  figuie.  Snails  have  nothing  peculiar  in  this 
j  efpe6l,  unlefsthat  the  armolphere  of  their  perfpiration  hardens 
about  them,  and  forms  a  vifible  covering,  whereof  the  body 
is  the  mould  or  model,  whereas  that  of  other  animals  is  eva-- 
porated  and  loft  in  air.  This  difference  arifes  from  the  dif- 
ference cf  the  matter  perfpired  ^  that  of  teftaceous  animals,, 
particularly  the  fnail,  being  vifcous  and  ftony. — On  this  prin- 
ciple, though  the  ihell  ferves  the  animal  as  an  univerfal  bone, 
yet  it  docs  not  grow  like  a  bone,  nor  like  any  cf  the  other 
parts,  by  vegetation,  that  is,  by  a  juice  circulating  within  it- 
itif  i  bur  by  an  external  addition  of  parts  laid  one  over  another^ 
—To  confulcr  the  thing  a  little  more /particularly  :  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  ihat  the  fnaiPs  head  is  always  at  the  aperture  of  the 
ihell,  and  it's  tail  in  the  tip  or  point  of  the  fliell  ;  and  that  it> 
body  is  naturally  turned  into  a  fpiral  form,  the  difterent  cir- 
cumvolutions whereof  are  in  different  planco.  Suppofe  then- 
ilic  fnail  j'jft  hatched  5  as  the  matter  it  perfpires  petrifies  round 
)t,  there  muft  be  formed  a  little  cover  proportioned  to  the 
fize  of  it's  body}  and,  as  the  body  is  yet  too  fmall  to  make 
a  circuirvolution  of  a  fpiral,  at  kaft  a  whole  one,  thiscovec 
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Hence  come  thofe  curve  lines  that  we  difcern  in 
the  fliells  of  divers  fiflies,  one  w^ithout  another, 
which  perhaps  (hew  the  number  of  their  years,  or 
at  leaft  thedifFerent  ftages  of  their  growth.  There 
is  alfo  a  furprifing  deal  of  workmanfhip  fhewn  in 
the  formation  of  that  hinge  which  joins  the  upper 
and  lower  fhells  of  a  mufcle,  and  in  the  curious 
movements  of  thofe  little  mufcular  ' fibres  and  li- 
gaments with  which  it  is  faftened.  When  the 
animal  has  a  mind  to  fhut  itfelf  clofe  up  within 
it's  vaulted  habitation,  it  difcharges  a  certain  li- 
quor into  thofe  mufcles,  which  caufes  them  to 
dilate  and  fwell,  and  confequently  (hortens  their 
length,  fo  that  both  the  fhells  are  thereby  brought 
clofer  together.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is 
difpofed  to  open  it's  doors,  at  the  return  of  a  new 
tide,  or  the  fall  of  fome  agreeable  (hower,  it 
withdraws  that  liquor  from  them,  v/hereby  they 
are  relaxed  and  lengthened.  But  thefe,  our  author 
acknowledges,  are  only  probable  conjedtures,  it 
being  impoffible  for  us  to  determine  any  thing 
certain  of  what  is  concealed  from  our  obferva- 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  However  what 
we  do  fee  is  fufficient  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
aftonifliment  at  the  conftant  regularity  of  nature 
in  providing  for  the  meaneft  creatures,  and  our 


will  only  be  ibe  center,  or  atmoft  the  beginning  of  a  little 
fpiral  curve.  Now  as  the  animal  grows,  if  it  ceafeci  to  per- 
fpire,  it  is  evident  all  that  is  added  to  it's  body  would  remain  • 
naked  5  but,  as  the  perfpirarion  continues,  the  cover  incjeafes 
in  proportion  to  it's  growth.  Thus  an  intire  circumvolution 
of  a  fpiral  is  formed,  and  fo  a  fecond  and  a  third  j  anJ  ftill 
every  new  fpire  is  bigger  than  the  lail,  in  regard  the  animal 
grows  in  thicknefs,  at  the  lame  time  it  grows  in  length. 
When  it  ceafes  to  grow,  it  does  not  ceafe  to  perfpire ; 
and  accordingly  the  iliell  increafes  in  thicknefs,  though  not- 
in  length, 

F  6.'  gratitude: 
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tratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  nature  for  thofe 
innumerable  benefits  he  fo  liberally  bellows  upon 
us. 

BUILDINGS  and  ANTIQ^UITIES. 

A  S  we  have  heretofore  endeavoured  to  give 
Jr\  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Peruvian  monarchs  before  the  Spaniards  conquered 
their  country,  fo  it  fhall  be  the  bufinefs  of  this 
article  to  confider  the  prefent  and  ancient  ftate  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  now  an  archbifhop's  fee  and 
the  feat  of  a  Spanifti  viceroy,  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  great  and  opulent  empire. 

This  famous  city  ftands  in  the  lake  of  it's  own 
name,  on  the  eaft  iide  of  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of 
a  ridge  of  hills,  and  is  only  to  be  approached  by 
five  caufeys,  but  has  neither  gates,  walls,  nor 
artillery.    It  is  one  of  the  moft  regularly  built 
cities  in  the  world,  the  ftreets  being  ftraight  and 
crofling  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  in  the 
narroweft  of  them  three  coaches  may  go  abreaft. 
It  is  almoft  quadrangular,  being  more  than  five 
miles  one  way,  and  little  lefs  than  four  the  other, 
according  to  fome  writers  ;  but  a  Spanilh  author 
of  credit,  v*^ho  lived  there  long  enough  to  know 
it,  fays  it  is  not  much  above  fix  miles  in  compafs, 
and  that  it  contains  about  a  hundred  thoufand  in- 
habitants,   many  of  them  immenfely  rich  ;  the 
moft  valuable  commodities  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  being  daily  expofed 
to  fale  in  their  market-place,  which  is  a  fpacious 
fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  city.    The  houfes  are 
built  of  brick  and  ftone,  but  not  very  high,  the 
country  being  fubjedl  to  earthquakes ;  and,  as  all 
the  buildings  are  very  convenient,  fo  fome  of  them 
are  very  magnificent,  efpecially  the  cathedral,  which 

was 
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was  a  work  of  fixty  years,  and  is  embelliihed  with 
the  fineft  painting,  gilding,  carving,  and  other 
ornaments.  This  ftrudure,  with  the  cloyfters 
and  dwellings  of  the  clergy  adjoining  to  it,  takes 
up  a  large  fpace  of  ground  ;  and  the  revenues 
belonging  to  it  are  equal  to  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  buildings.  The  high  altar  is  faid 
to  have  coft  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  each 
piece  about  four  (hillings  and  fixpence  Englifti  5 
and  the  chalice  for  the  ordinary  fervice  eleven 
thoufand,  being  of  gold  enchafed  and  fct  round 
with  rubies.  There  is  alfo  an  image  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  which  is  of  mafly  filver,  adorned  with 
rubies  and  pearls,  to  the  value  of  thirty  thoufand 
pieces  of  eight,  and  which  is  carried  in  proceffioii 
once  a  year,  when  a  certain  number  of  maids 
draw  lots  for  three  hundred  pieces  of  eight  for 
their  portions. — Befides  the  cathedral  there  are 
about  thirty  other  fine  churches,  twenty-two  con-» 
vents  of  both  fexes,  and  feveral  hofpitals  richly 
endowed.  The  revenue  of  the  cathedral  is  at 
le:aft  feventy  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  of  which 
the  aichbifhop  has  fifteen  thoufand,  befides  a  great 
many  fines  and  other  perquifites. 

The  great  fquare  or  market-place  already 
mentioned  has  a  piazza  on  one  fide  of  it,  under 
which  are  (om?  of  the  richeft  jfhops  in  the  world  ; 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  ftands  the  magnificent 
palace  of  the  viceroy,  which  was  new-built  in  the 
year  1698,  and  whofe  principal  front  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  palace  at  Naples,  which  it  refem- 
bles,  particularly  in  it's  noble  ftair-cafe,  leading 
to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  apartments  :  and 
yet  the  archbiinop's  palace,  vvhlwh  is  built  round 
like  a  theatre,  is  reckoned  a  moi^  iiacdy  and  ele- 
gant ftrudture  than  that  of  the  viceroy.  ' 

Next 
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Next  to  this  great  fquare  is  a  ftreet  called  the 
Plateria,  inhabited  by  goldfmiths  and  filverfmitha, 
whofe  {hops  are  furniflied  with  fuch  a  variety  of 
utenfils  and  ornaments  of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels, 
as  perhaps  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  other  city 
in  the  world  :  for  here  even  the  Negro  women 
that  walk  by  the  ladies  coaches  wear  bracelets 
of  gold,  pearl  necklaces,  and  jewels  in  their  ears; 
and  the  black  foot-boys  are  drefled  in  rich  liveries, . 
adorned  with  gold  and  filver  lace.    Here  they  are 
continually  making  either  church  or  family  plate, 
efpecially   when  the  merchants  are  befpeaking 
goods  againft  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  ;  at 
which  time  the  (hops  and  warehoufes  are  filled 
with,  chefts  of  plate  defigned  for  Old  Spain,  piled 
up  to  the  very  cielings.    The  glafles  or  fafnes, 
like  thofe  of  our  goldfmiths,   are   full  of  gilt 
plate,   and  their  cabinets   are  filled  with  vaft 
quantities  of  rings,  pearls,  large  jewels,  number- 
lefs  toys,  efpecially  gold  fnuff-boxes  enamelled 
and  fet  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  of  which  it  is 
faid  ten  thoufand  are  fometimes  to  be  feen  in  this 
ftreet,  and  hardly  a  fleet  departs  for  Old  Spain 
without  carrying  off  at  leaft  five  hundred. — The 
ftreet  where  the  mercers  expofe  their  filks  has  a 
very  grand  appearance  ;  and  that  where  the  tradef*- 
men  refide  who  deal  in  brafs,  fteel,  and  iron  ware, 
is  very  long  and  fpacious  :  but  the  ftreet  inhabited 
by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  lawyers,  without  any 
fliops  intermixeJ,  exceeds  all  the  reft  for  ftately 
buildings,  the  principal  whereof  is  the  fine  palace 
©f  the  marquis  del  Valle,  the  fucce/Tor  cf  Cortez 
who  conquered  Mexico,  which  ftands  on  the 
ground  where  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Monte- 
zuma ftood,  and  is  defervedly  admired  for  it's 
ftrudure  and  dimenfions^ 

There 
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There  is  in  Mexico  a  pleafant  ring  or  park, 
planted  with  trees,  and  adorned  with  fountains  and 
water- works,  whither  thf^  quality  of  both  fex^s, 
and  the  gay  part  of  the  town,  re  fort  every  even- 
ing. Several  hundreds  of  coaches  are  frequently 
feen  here,  m oft  of  them  with  fine  equipages  and  a 
great  number  of  pages  and  other  fervants,  of  whom 
the  former  are  generally  Negroes.  The  ladies  are 
faid  to  be  great  gamefters ;  but  the  chief  diverfion 
for  people  of  all  ranks  is  in  canoes  upon  a  fine 
canal,  the  banks  whereof  are  furniflied  with  a  vaft 
variety  of  dainties  for  their  accommodation. 
Others  divert  themfelves  with  fifliing  in  boats  up- 
on the  lake,  carrying  along  with  them  wine  and 
cold  provifions.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
is  rendered  extremely  pleafant  by  the  many  villa- 
ges, monafteries,  palaces,  country-feats,  &c.  which 
either  ftand  on  iflands,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
Their  beft  water  is  brought  to  town  by  ah  aque- 
duft  from  a  mountain  feveral  miles  diftant. 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  aquedudl  is  Cha^- 
pultepec,  the  burial-place  of  the  Spanifh  viceroys,, 
as  it  was  formerly  of  the  Mexican  emperors. 
Here  is  a  fumptuous  palace,  with  fine  gardens  and 
water-works,  and  a  beautiful  chapel,  the  orna- 
ments whereof  are  reckoned  to  have  coft  above  a 
million  of  crowns. 

As  to  Indian  antiquities  about  Mexico,  the 
Spaniards  have  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  them, 
but  about  (even  leagues  from  the  city  there  ftill 
remain  two  remarkable  pieces,  viz.  the  pyramids 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  the  founders  of  which  are 
not  known.  They  appear  cut  out  ia  Heps  like 
thofe  of  Egypt;  and  on  the  top  of  thern  formerly 
flood  two  images  of  a  monftrous  fize^  reprefent- 
ing  the  fun  and  moon,  which  the  Indians  vvorfhip- 
ped.    The  pyramid  of  the  fun  ftands  about  two 
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hundred  paces  from  the  other,  and  is  about  a 
fourth  part  higher. 

Having  given  a  defcription  of  modern  Mexi- 
co, we  now  come  to  treat  of  the  ancient  city, 
which,  as  it  flood  on  the  fame  ground  the  prefent 
city  Hands  on>  there  is  reafon  to  believe  was  fquare, 
or  pretty  near  that  figure;  and  it's  dimenfions  may 
be  guefied  at  from  the  number  of  families  refiding 
in  it,  which  the  hiftories  of  that  conqueft  make 
to  be  about  fixty  thoufand.    As  at  prefent,  there 
was  a  vaft  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which, 
at  the  time  of  their  great  fair,  was  reforted  toby  at 
leaft  a  hundred  thoufand  people,  and  contained  a 
great  number  of  booths  and  tents  wherein  they 
lodged  their  merchandife.    The  city  was  divided 
into  two  parts ;   the  one  inhabited  by  the  court, 
the  nobility,  and  perfons  of  diftinflion ;  the  other 
by  tradefmen  and  people  of  inferior  rank.  The 
former  part  was  much  the  largeft,  where  the  ftreets 
were  fpacious,  the  houfes  of  white  hewn  ftone, 
one  ftory  high,  and  they  had  flat  roots,  adorned 
with  battlemients.    Their  cielings  were  of  cedar, 
cyprefs,  or  other  odoriferous  wood ;   and  their 
hangings  either  of  furs  and  beauti  ul  feathers,  or 
cotton  linen,  painted  with  a  variety  of  figures  of 
plants  and  animals ;    but,  notwithftanding  their 
wealth,  none  of  the  nobility  were  ferved  in  plate, 
which  was  the  prerogative  only  of  the  emperor. 

The  palace  of  Montezuma,  the  laft  emperor, 
was  fo  very  large,  that  it  had  thirty  gates,  which 
opened  into  as  many  ^iifferent  ftreets,  the  principal 
front  making  one  f^e  of  the  great  fq'n.re  above- 
mentioned.  The  materials  of  this  building  were 
polifhed  jafper,  black,  red,  and  white  ;  and  over 
each  g.ne  were  the  arms  of  Montezuma,  being  a 
grifBn  \^lth  the  wings  extended,  and  a  tyger  in  his 
talons*  The  whole confifted  of  feveral  fquare  courts. 
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and  was  fo  vafdy  extenfive  as  to  contain  apart- 
ments for  three  thoufand  of  the  emperor's  women, 
and  a  proportionable  number  of  other  domeftics. 
— Another  palace  affigned  to  Cortez  and  his  army 
was  likewife  of  a  furprifing  extent,,  containing 
commodious  rooms  and  apartments  for  his  five 
hundred  Spaniards,  and  fix  thoufand  Indians  his 
auxiliaries;  and,  when  the  Spanifh  general  had 
planted  his  artillery,  and  placed  his  guards,  it  had 
much  the  appearance  of  a  fortrefs,  being  furrounded 
with  a  thick  ftone  wall,  and  flanked  with  towers. 

When  Cortez  and  his  army  firft  entered  the 
ftreets  of  Mexico,  they  were  met  by  two  hundred 
noblemen  of  the  emperor's  houfliold,  cloathed  in 
one  livery,  with  la-^ge  plumes  of  feathers  on  their 
heads,  all  of  the  fame  fafliion  and  coiour*  Thefe, 
ftfter  meeting  and  pitying  thgir  compiimgmi  to  the 
Spanifh  gan^ral^tell  biick,  ^nd  then  dividing  them- 
ftlves  made  a  Um  for  tha  Spaniards*    Then  cam© 
gnother  body  of  the  nobility  of  a  fuperior  dignity, 
who  made  a  more  fplendid  appearance  ;  and  in  the 
midft  of  them  was  the  emperor  Montezuri^a,  carried 
in  a  chair  of  beaten  gold,  on  the  {houloers  of  his 
favourite  courtiers,  whilft  four  ot  thtm  fuftained 
a  canopy  over  his  head.    The  whole  was  adorn- 
ed with  beautiful  feathers,  through  which  the 
glittering  gold  appeared  ;  and  the  emperor  was 
preceded  by  three  officers  with  rods  of  gold,  the 
harbingers  of  his  approach,  on  whofe  appearance 
the  people  fell  upon  their  faces,  not  during  ta 
look  upon  their  monarch,    Cortez  difmounring 
when  the  Mexican  emperor  drew  near,  the  latier 
alighted  from  his  chair,  and  carpets  were  Ipread 
in  the  ftreets  for  him  to  tread  on.    He  advanced, 
it  is  faid,  with  a  folemn  flow  pace,  leaning  on  the 
arms  of  two  princes  his  relations,  and  was  met  by 
Cortez  with  a  becoming  hafte  and  a  moft  profound 

reverence  s 
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reverence;  which  theempercr  ir.fwe-cc  r*  rc  jchir^T 
the  ground  with  his  h^rc,  r^rd  cfrerwarci  rr'firr 
it  to  his  lips;  which  was  Ircsed  upon  as  ^  ^re^: 
condefcenfion,  and  added  to  the  efteem  ano  vene- 
ration his  .fubjeds  already  had  for  the  Spaniards. 
The  conference  between  the  Mexican  emperor 
find  Cortez  was  fhort  at  this  interview,  after  which 
Montezuma  commanded  one  of  his  princes  to 
conduiS  the  general  to  the  palace  appointed  for 
his  rchdence,  and  then  returned  to  bis  own.  The 
fpacious  apartments  of  this  palace  have  bcen  taken 
notice  of  above. 

Besides  the  two  palaces  already  mentioned, 
Monteziima  had  feveral  pleafure-houfes  in  and 
about  the  city ;  in  one  cf  w  hich  were  great  galle- 
ries, fupported  by  pillars  of  jafper,  and  in  them 
were  kept  all  forts  of  land-fowl  and  birds  that 
^iexico  produced-  The  fea-fcKl  were  preferved 
in  reierv'cirs  cf  fait  water;  and  thofe  that  were 
bred  up  in  lakes  ^nd  rivers;  in  others  of  frefh  water* 
And  fo  numerous  i*ere  *htfe  fowl,  that  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  bufineis  cf  three  hundred  men  to 
look  after  them.  In  another  fquare  of  the  palace 
were  kept  all  manner  of  wild  beafts  in  their  re- 
fpefiive  dens  or  cages,  in  a  moft  regular  order. 
In  another  fquare  of  the  fame  palace  were  apart-^ 
ments  for  dwarfs  and  monfters,  fools  and  naturals, 
of  the  human  (jpecies,  kept  for  the  diverfion  or 
fer\ice  of  the  court.  Here  were  alfo  armouries, 
well  repleniihed  with  all  forts  of  Indian  weapons  ; 
and  the  artificers  that  formed  and  cleaned  thefe 
arms,  had  apartments  in  the  fame  quarter. 

All  thefe  palaces  of  the  Mexican  emperors' 
had  fpacious  and  elegant  gardens,  laid  out  in  fine 
ihady  walks,  beds  of  fragrant  and  medicinal  herbs, 
and  parterres  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  magniticent 
fiimmer-houies^  bagnio's,  arbours^  and  fountains.. 
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But  there  was  a  building  in  the  moft  folitary  part 
of  the  gardens,  which  furprized  the  Spaniards 
more  than  any  thing  they  met  with,  and  it  was 
called  the  Houfe  of  Sorrow,  becaufe  the  emperor 
ufed  to  retire  thither  on  the  death  of  his  relations, 
or  on  any  calamity,  public  or  private.  The  roof, 
the  cieling,  and  the  fides  were  black,  and  only 
juft  fo  much  light  was  admitted  as  to  difcover  the 
difmai  obfcurity.  In  this  gloomy  maiifion,  the 
Spanifh  authors,  pretend  A^ontezuma  ufed  to  con- 
verfe  familiarly  with  the  prince  of  darknefs. 

The  principal  of  the  Mexican  temples  was 
dedicated  to  Vlztlipuzli,  the  god  of  war.  The 
whole  edifice  formed  a  large  Cquare,  and  was  in- 
compaffed  by  a  wall  of  hewn  ilone,  and  adorned 
on  the  outfide  with  knots  of  twiited  ferpents.  At 
a  little  diftance  from  the  chief  gate  was  a  place 
of  worftiip,  built  of  ftone,  having  an  afcent  of 
thirty  fteps,  which  led  to  a  long  flat  roof,  and 
the  front  of  it  (as  the  Spaniards  lelate)  was  de- 
corated with  the  flculls  of  men  who  had  been 
facriticed  to  their  idols.  On  each  fide  of  the 
fquare  was  a  magnificent  gate,  and  over  every  one 
of  them  four  ftatues,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  fome 
fubordinate  deities.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  with^ 
in  were  the  apartments  of  the  priefts,  and  of  their 
inferior  officers  and  fervants  ;  and  yet  there  was 
room  enough  left  for  eight  or  ten  thoufand  perfons 
to  dance  on  their  folemn  feftivals.  In  the  middle 
cfthe  fquare  was:a  ftru£ture  of  apyramidical  form, 
three  fides  whereof  were  fmooth,  and  the  fourth 
afcended  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  fteps.  There 
was  a  flat  on  the  top,  forty  feet  fquare,  laid  with 
jafper  of  different  colours.  This  flat  was  fur- 
rounded  with  twifted  rails,  and  on  each  fide  was 
a  marble  ftatue,  fupporting  a  vafl  candleftick, 
between  which  was  a  green  ftone,  five  fpans  high 
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from  the  ground,  which  terminated  in  a  point; 
and  on  this,  it  is  laid,  they  extended  the  human 
viftims  they  facriliced,  throv/ing  them  on  their 
backs,  and  dipping  them  open  with  (harp  fiints 
inftead  of  knives ;  after  which  they  tore  out  their 
hearts,  and  offered  them  to  their  idols.  On  the 
farther  fide,  oppofitc  to  the  flairs,  flood  a  chapel 
of  exquifite  marerials  and  architefture,  where  an 
Idol  was  placed  ahove  an  altar.  This  image  was 
of  human  form,  and  fet  on  a  throne,  fuftained  by 
an  azure  globe,  which  they  called  heaven  and 
from  the  fides  of  it  ilTued  four  rods,  whofe  ends 
refembled  the  heads  of  ferpents.  On  the  head  of 
the  image  was  a  helmet,  adorned  with  plumes  of 
various  colours  ;  and  it's  countenance  was  fevere 
and  terrible.  In  the  right-hand  it  held  a  twining 
ferpent,  which  ferved  for  a  ftaff ;  and  in  the  left- 
hand  four  arrowij  which  wire  raygrgJ  gi  ihe  gift 
of  Heaven,  It  like  wife  borg  a  fhidd,  itdorngd  with 
fintJ  white  plumes  in  form  of  a  crofs, — On  the 
left-hand  was  another  chapel,  in  which  was  the 
image  ot  Tlalock,  another  of  the  Mexican  dei- 
ties, almoft  in  every  refpeft  refembling  the  former. 
Thefe  two  idols  were  fo  intimately  united,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  poor  Indians,  that  they  afcribed 
to  them  the  fame  attributes,  and  paid  them  the 
fame  honours.  The  walls  and  altars  of  thefe  cha- 
pels were  immenfely  rich,  covered  with  jewels  and 
precious  ftones,  fet  on  feathers  of  various  colours. 
There  were  eight  of  thefe  temples  in  Mexico,  of 
the  like  archiieclurc  and  equal  wealth  ;  befides 
two  thoufand  fmall  ones,  dedicated  to  fo  many 
different  gods,  every  ftreet  having  it's  tutelar  deity, 
every  diftrefs  or  calamity  it's  particular  altar. 

On  an  ifland  in  the  lake,  about  two  leagues 
from  Mexico,  was  fituated  Iztacpalapa,  the  two 
cities  having  a  communication  by  a  fpacious  ftone 
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caufey.  Tnis  town  confifted  of  ten  thoufand 
houfes,  many  of  which  were  built  like  thofe  of 
Mexico.  The  rooms  of  the  Cacique's  palace  were 
hung  with  cotton-linen  finely  painteJ  ;  and  among 
the  curiofities  in  his  garden  he  had  a  fquare  refer- 
voir,  with  flairs  to  go  down  to  the  bottom,  each 
fide  four  hundred  paces. — Another  city,  called 
Cholula,  was  for  beauty  like  Valladolid  in  Spain, 
containing  twenty  thoufand  fouls,  and  having  fub- 
urbs  of  equal  dimenfions. — The  city  of  Tlafcala 
was  alfo  built  with  ftone  and  brick,  like  the 
houfes  of  Mexico  ;  and  was  fituated  on  four  emi- 
nences, which  were  united  and  defended  by  a  ftane- 
wall  :  fo  well  were  the  Mexicans  (killed  in  archi- 
tedlure  in  thofe  days,  though  now  there  are  not 
any  towns  in  the  country  built  of  brick  or  ftone^ 
except  thofe  in  poffellion  of  the  Spaniards. 

Of  the  People,  and  particularly  the  Indians  of 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

TV/f  E  X  I  C  O,  with  which  we  fliall  begin,  is 

inhabited  by  a  mixed  people,  confifting  of 
Spaniards,  Negroes,  native  Indians,  Creoles, 
Meftizos,  and  various  other  mixtures.  The  whites 
are  either  born  in  Spain,  or  Creoles:  the  native 
Spaniards  moftly  enjoy  places  of  honour  and  pro- 
fit, and  are  concerned  in  trade.  Thefe  refem- 
ble  the  Spaniards  of  Europe,  and  have  the  fame 
gravity  of  behaviour,  the  fame  natural  fagacity, 
but  a  ftill  greater  (hare  of  pride  and  ftatelinefs  ; 
for  they  here  confider  their  being  born  in 
Spain  as  a  fingular  honour,  and  are  therefore, 
in  return,  looked  upon  by  the  Creoles  with  envy 
and  hatred.  The  latter,  indeed,  are  deftitute  of 
that  firmnefs  and  patience  which  diftinguifh  the 

native 
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native  Spaniards.  They  are  weak,  effeminate,  and 
deftitute  of  courage;  for,  living  in  an  enervating 
heat,  and  fpending  their  time  in  loitering  and  in- 
adive  pleafures,  they  have  nothing  bold  and  manly 
to  inable  them  to  make  a  figure  in  a£tive  life ; 
and  few  have  any  tafte  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  a 
learned  retirement.  They  are  luxurious  without 
elegance,  fond  of  fl:iew  and  parade,  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  imploy  themfelves  in 
amours  and  intrigues.  The  ladies  are  faid  to 
be  little  celebrated  for  their  chaftity  or  domeftic 
virtues,  but  exert  all  their  genius  and  abilities  in 
combating  the  reftraints  that  are  laid  upon  them. 

All  the  public  employments  in  Mexico  are 
held  by  native  Spaniards  ;  but  they  hold  them  only 
for  a  limited  time,  which  muft  not  exceed  three 
years.  Jealoufy  and  avarice  have  an  influence  on 
all  public  regulations  ;  and  every  officer,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft,  is  faid  to  have  the  avidity, 
which  a  new  and  lucrative  poft  of  fliort  duration 
infpires.  There  are  fome  troops  kept  in  Mexico, 
and  a  good  revenue  appropriated  for  their  main- 
tainance,  and  the  fupport  of  their  fortifications ; 
but  the  latter  are  negle£led,  and  the  foldiers  are 
few,  ill  cloathed,  ill  paid,  and  wocfe  difciplined. 

This  is  the  charader  given  of  the  Spaniards  of 
Mexico  by  authors  of  reputation  ;  but  we  hope 
there  are  many  exceptions  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
unlikely,  that  the  ill  behaviour  of  the  majority 
may  have  caufed  thefe  general  refle£lions  upon  all. 

With  refpe(St  to  the  original  Mexicans,  they, 
like  the  other  Americans,  are  generally  tall,  well 
proportioned,  adlive,  nimble,  and  remarkably  fwift 
of  foot.  Their  complexion  is  a  deep  olive ;  their 
eyes  large,  lively,  and  fparkling  ;  the  face  round, 
and  ufually  with  agreeable  features.  Some  of  them 
wear  their  hair  flowing  loofe,  others  cut  ihort. 
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and  others  twifted  and  plaited  on  the  head.  Indeed, 
lome  nations,  within  the  limits  of  this  vaft  coun-- 
try,  differ  greatly  in  their  manners  and  general 
appearance  :  a  few  deem  fiat  nofes  the  grcateft  or- 
nament, and  therefore  early  flatten  thofe  of  their 
infants.    Many  of  them  disfigure  themfelves  with 
paint,  rcprefenting  on  their  bodies  the  aukward  fi- 
gures of  various  birds  and  hearts  ;  or,  in  time  of 
war,  paint  their  faces  red,  to  give  them  a  warlike 
and  bloody  appearance ;  they  likewife  anoint  their 
bodies  with  oil  or  fat,  to  render  their  joints  fup- 
ple  and  pliant,  and  prevent  their  being  bit  by 
mufcatoes.    The  people  are,  however,  in  general 
cloathed,  though  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
Spaniards.    They  wear  pendants,  bracelets,  and 
necklaces.    The  men  have  a  thin  plate  of  gold 
or  filver,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent,  hanging  over  their  upper  lip.    The  wo- 
men, inftead  of  this  plate,  wear  a  ring,  which 
goes  through  the  bridle  of  the  nofe.    Thefe  they 
have  of  various  fizes,  but  lay  afide  the  larger  fort 
at  their  entertainments  ;  and  the  fmaller  do  not 
hinder  their  eating.    Their  great  men  wear  two 
gold  plates,  of  the  ftiape  of  a  heart,  a  fpan  long  at 
.each  ear,  fadcned  to  it  by  a  gold  ring,  which  ftretch^ 
es  the  ear  to  an  immoderate  fize.    They  likewife 
wear  a  kind  of  coronet  or  bandage  of  gold  or 
filver,  about  the  head,  eight  or  ten  inches  broad, 
and  indented  on  the  upper  Tide  ;  while  others  hav 
only  a  bandage  of  cane,  painted  red,  and  fluck 
round  with  beautiful  feathers  {landing  upright; 
befides,  moft  of  the  Indians  of  both  fexes  have 
ilrings  of  (hells,  beads,  and  other  toys,  hanging 
from  the  neck  down  to  the  breaft.    Thofe  Indi- 
ans who  live  in  the  Spanifli  towns  wear  a  ftiort 
waiftcoat,  wide  breeches,  and  a  ftiort  cloke,  rc- 
fembling  the  Spanifli  drefs  i  but  their  legs  are  bare, 
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^nd  only  a  few  of  them  cover  their  feet  with  fan- 
d:Js.  The  women  have  a  fhort  jacket  of  linen 
or  cotton,  over  which  flows  a  loofe  robe.  But 
there  are  fuch  varieties  in  drefs,  depending  upon 
cuftom  and  fancy,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  en- 
ter upon  the  particulars. 

The  Mexicans  feem  to  be  greatly  degenerated, 
fince  they  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 
both  in  their  genius,  temper,  and  manners.  They 
were  once  ingenious,  hofpitable,  civilifed,  and 
generous,  except  in  the  article  of  human  fa- 
crifices  ;  but  now  thofe  who  live  among  the 
Spaniards  are  faid  to  be  ftupid,  cowardly,  and 
treacherous.  The  buildings,  images,  paintings, 
carvings,  cotton  cloths,  manufactured  feathers 
formed  into  beautiful  pi£lures,  and  feveral  other 
pieces  of  art,  fliew  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans  \  and  the  lofs  of  thefe  is  a  proof  of  the 
decline  of  their  genius.  But  to  what  purpofe 
fliould  an  Indian  labour  to  improve  talents  that 
could  only  ferve  to  render  his  bondage  more  irk- 
fome  ? 

The  Indians  who  have  preferved  their  freedom 
in  the  mountains  and  fome  other  parts  ot  the  coun- 
try, are  ftill  a  brave,  generous,  and  humane  people, 
unacquainted  with  the  fordid  vices  and  corrupt 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifli  cities 
and  towns.  They  fpend  their  time  in  hunting, 
fiftiing,  and  field  exercifes  ;  cultivate  but  little  foil, 
fow  and  plant  what  is  juft  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
purpofesof  nature,  and  allow  nothing  for  the  gra- 
tification of  appetites  founded  on  luxury.  The  ' 
bufinefs  of  planting  is  performed  by  the  women, 
after  the  men  have  cleared  the  ground.  The  fe- 
males alfo  execute  all  the  domeftic  offices;  fpin, 
weave,  and  make  cotton  and  linen  cloth  for  their 
own  or  their  huibands  apparel  ^  and  they  are  re- 
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pfrefented  as  being  obedient  and  refpe«£lful  to  their 
hufDands,  who  return  a  mutual  afFedlion. 

These  free  Indians  dwell  in  thatched  huts, 
and  obferve  little  regularity  in  their  towns  ;  their 
houfes  neither  {landing  contiguous,  nor  in  the  leaf!: 
crder,  but  are  difperftd  here  and  there  j  only  they 
have  one  common  fort  or  guard-houfe,  feated  on 
an  eminence,  where  they  hold  their  councils,  and 
to  which  they  refort  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
They  fet  up  fmall  pofts,  feven  or  eight  teet  InVh, 
and  two  or  three  afunder,  clofing  up  the  intervals 
with  clay.  The  roof  refembles  that  of  a  barn^ 
covered  with  paimctto  leaves.  The  building  is 
about  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  tv/elve  iit 
breadth  :  the  hearth  is  in  the  middle,  and  they 
have  only  a  hole  over  it,  to  let  out  the  fmoke  :  as 
they  have  no  partitions,  the  whole  houfe  forms  but 
one  room.  Inftead  of  beds  they  ufe  hammocks, 
which  are  hung  from  the  principal  beam  ;  arid  their 
only  feats  and  tables  are  blocks  of  wood.  Their 
other  furniture  confifts  of  earthen  veflels,  with  large 
Calabafhes  to  hold  their  liquor;  and  their  arms, 
as  lances,  darts,  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers,  which^ 
with  their  tools,  are  hung  as  ornaments  round 
the  room.  Their  guard-houfe  is  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  broad.  The 
walls  are  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  thatched  with 
palmetto  leaves.  On  the  fides  are  narrow  loop- 
holes^ from  whence  they  can  repulfe  an  enemy 
with  their  arrows  ;  and  the  ground  is,  for  a  good 
fpnce  round,  cleared  of  woods  nnd  (lirubs,  that  an 
enemy  may  find  no  {feclter  from  their  arrov/s,  or 
any  place  of  concealment.  They  are  defended  by 
firong  doors  ;  but  the  Spaniards  eafily  burn  thefe 
fiTudlures,  by  (hooting  flaming  arrows  into  the 
jalmetto  leaves  which  fcrve  for  thatch* 
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Their  principal  food  is  either  Indian  corn 
parched,  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into  thin 
cakes,  or  fruit,  roots,  deer,  wild  hogs,  &c.  and 
fometimes  fifli.  They  frequently  hunt  in  compa- 
nies, a  week  or  a  fortnight  together,  every  man 
carrying  with  him  a  hatchet,  a  bow  and  arrows, 
and  a  long  knife,  with  a  dog  or  two,  to  beat  for 
game.  Some  women  lilcewife  go  with  them,  to 
carry  their  provifions  of  roafted  plantains,  parched 
Indian  corn,  potatoes,  yams,  and  a  few  utenfils. 
They  lodge  at  night  wherever  they  happen  to  be 
at  fun-fct,  contriving  to  be,  at  that  time,  near  fome 
river.  They  hang  their  hammocks  between  the 
t-rees,  and  have  fcarce  any  other  covering  but  a 
plantain  leaf,  and  the  next  morning,  at  fun-rifing, 
begin  their  hunting.  Their  game,  which  chiefly 
conlifls  of  a  fort  of  fmall  wild  hogs,  are  not  fwift 
of  foot,  and  ufually  go  in  droves  of  two  or  three 
hundred  ;  but  they  do  not  always  find  them,  and 
fometimes  hunt  a  whole  day  without  fuccefs* 
When  the  beaft  is  wounded  or  tired  with  the  pur- 
fuit,  he  will  ftand  at  bay  with  the  dogs,  till  the 
mailer  comes  up  and  fhoots  him  ;  he  then  em- 
bowels the  animal,  and  carries  him  to  a  place 
w-here  the  women  are  appointed  to  wait.  They 
cut  off  it's  head,  flay,  and  quarter  it ;  what  they 
intend  to  preferve  they  barbecue,  by  laying  it  up- 
on a  wooden  grate,  under  which  is  a  fire  of  wood 
coals,  which  is  kept  up  till  the  meat  is  well  dried; 
and  thefe  pieces  will  keep  a  long  time.  When 
they  have  much  game,  the  men  affift  the  women 
in  carrying  it  home  ;  and,  when  their  flock  of  pro- 
vihcns'is  almofl  fpent,  they  go  out  again  in  fearch 
for  more. 

Whether  their  flefli  be  frefh  killed  or  dried, 
they  cut  it  into  fmall  pieces,  and,  putting  them 
into  a  kind  of  pipkin,  add  green  plantains  or 

other 
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other  fruit,  and  fome  roots,  with  a  great"  deal 
pepper,  ftewing  them  feven  or  eight  hours  together 
in  water,  Vv^thout  fuffering  them  to  boil,  which 
reduces  the  wh(  le  into  a  kind  of  pulp  ;  then,  pour- 
ing it  into  an  earthen  difli  or  calabafh,  fet  it  on 
a  wooden  block,  and  eat,  fitting  round  it  on  lefler 
blocks,  each  having  a  calabafli  of  water  by  his 
fide,  to  cool  their  fingers  while  they  are  eating. 
They  have  feldom  more  than  one  fet  meal  in  a 
day,  but  eat  plantains  and  other  fruit,  either  raw 
or  roafted,  almofl  all  day  long.  They  have  a 
great  variety  of  liquors,  but  their  ordinary  drink 
is  water,  with  the  flour  of  Indian  corn  infufed  in 
it,  and  drank  off  immediately.  Their  other  li- 
quors are  made  of  different  fruits,  particularly 
plantains  and  pine  apples;  and  to  their  juice, 
mixed  with  water,  they  fometimes  add  honey. 

Their  principal  exercifes,  or  rather  employ- 
ments, being  hunting,  (hooting,  and  fifliing,  every 
man  brings  up  his  fon  to  them,  and  they  are  faid 
to  be  fo  expert,  when  children,  that  we  are  told 
a  boy,  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  will  fplit  a 
cane  fet  up  at  twenty  yards  diftance,  with  an  ar- 
row difcharged  from  his  bow,  and  kill  a  bird  flying. 
But  the  moft  expert  of  the  Mexicans  are  the 
Mofqueto  Indians,  who  live  in  the  province  of 
Honduras.  Thefe  are  tall,  welKmade,  ftrong, 
and  nimble,  long-vifaged,  and  have  a  ftern  look, 
and  black  lank  hair.  Thefe  inhabit  the  fea-fliore 
and  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  are  fo  expert  as  to 
turn  afide  any  miflive  weapons  thrown  at  them, 
with  a  fmall  cane  no  bigger  than  a  gun-ftick. 
Their  principal  employment  is  ftriking  fifli,  parti- 
cularly the  manatee  and  turtle ;  whence  the  Eng- 
lifli  privateers,  when  they  cruife  on  the  Mexican 
coaft,  have  ufually  one  or  two  of  thefe  Mofqueto 
Indians  on  boards  to  ftrike  fifh  5  and  they  will 
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take  enough  to  maintain  a  (hip's  crew  of  a  hun- 
dred men.  When  they  ferve  the  Engliih,  they 
learn  the  ufe  of  the  gun,  and  foon  become  excel- 
lent markfmen  ;  they  behave  with  great  bravery  in 
an  engagement,  and  never  give  back,  while  fup* 
ported  by  the  party  that  entertains  them. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  Indians  of  Flo- 
rida, who  are  alfo  of  an  olive  complexion,  and 
have  robuft  bodies,  finely  proportioned  ;  but  both 
fexes  have  no  other  cloaths  but  a  deer  (kin  faf- 
teneJ  round  their  waift.  They  (tain  their  (kin 
with  the  juice  of  plants,  and  have  long  black  hair, 
which  they  twift  and  bind  upon  the  head,  fo  as  to 
render  it  very  becorring.  The  wc^^ncn,  who  are 
well  Ciaped  and  handfome,  are  fo  aciive  as  to  climb, 
with  furprifmg  fwiftnefs,  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
trees,  and  fwim  acrofs  bread  rivers,  with  their 
children  on  their  b^cks.  The  men  make  ufe  of 
bows  and  arrows,  which  ihcv  manage  with  great 
dexterity  ;  the  ftrings  cT  their  bows  are  made  of 
the  finews  of  flags,  and  their  arrows  pointed  with 
iharp  ftones,  or  the  teeth  of  fifhes. 

Their  management,  with  refpe61:  to  their  corn, 
which  is  accounted  the  common  flock  of  the  pub- 
lic, is  worthy  of  notice.  The  crop,  which  is, 
calculated  to  ferve  only  half  the  year,  is  ccllecled 
into  granaries  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  af- 
terwards diltiibuied  to  every  family,  in  proportion 
to  the  nuralci  of  perf^ons  it  contains.  T'he  foil  is 
indeed  capable  of  proJuLing  much  more  corn  than 
they  are  able  to  ronfunie,  bur  ihey  chufe  to  few 
no  more  than  will  ferve  ihem  hx  months,  retiring, 
for  the  refl  of  the  year,  in.o  the  deep  lecciies  of 
the  forel's,  where  thev  build  huts  of  palm-trees^ 
and  li^'C  upon  roots,  v/ild  fowl,  and  fifh.  They 
are  alfo  fond  of  the  fle(h  of  alligators,  the  young 
of  which  are  faid  to  bed'^licious  eating,  hut  h-.ve 
flone  mufky  iVnelu    1  i.c^  dicfs  iheir  OiCat,  in 
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the  fmoke,  upon  a  wooden  griJiron,  and  their 
common  drink  is  water.  With  refpedl  to  their 
religion,  they  worfliip  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and 
have  an  extreme  averfion  to  all  Chriftians  ;  which 
is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  horrid  cru- 
elties, exercifed  hy  the  Spaniards  on  the  natives  of" 
the  adjacent  ifland  of  Cuba  and  other  places,^^ 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  their  abhorrence.  The 
people  are,  in  general,  fatisfied  with  one  wife;  but 
the  chiefs  are  indulged  with  more,  though  the 
children  of  only  one  of  them  fucceed  to  the  fa- 
ther's dignity. 

The  government  of  the  Floridans  is  in  th^ 
Bands  of  many  chiefs,  who  are  called  caffiques, 
and  are  generally  at  war  with  each  other  ;  but  this 
is  far  from  being  carried  on  in  an  open  manner  j  oa 
the  contrary  they  ufually  make  ufe  of  furprife  or 
ftratagem,  exercifing  great  cruelty  upon  the  men 
they  take  prifoners,  yet  fparing  the  women  and  chil* 
dren,  whom  they  carry  off,  and  fettle  among  them. 
On  their  obtaining  a  vicSlory,  they,  at  their  return 
home,  afiemble  all  their  friends,  and  feaft  three 
days  and  nights,  fpending  their  time  in  fmging  and 
dancing. 

Among  the  various  Indian  nations  and  tribes 
within  the  vaft  extent  of  the  country  on  the  back 
of  the  Englifli  fetdements,  thofe,  termed  the  Five 
Nations,  deferve  particular  notice,  they  being  dread- 
ed and  revered  by  all  the  others,  for  their  fuperior 
underftanding,  activity,  and  valour  in  war,  in 
which,  conflant  pradice  has  rendered  them  expert, 
they  being  generally  at  war  with  one  nation  or 
other,  and  fometimes  with  feveral  at  a  time.  Their 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  modes  of  drefs,  are,  as  near 
as  polTible,  adopted  by  many  of  the  other  tribes; 
and  thofe  Indians  are  generally  efteemed  by  the 
Other  nations  the  policeit  and  beft  bred,  who  the 
G  3  neareft 
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neareft  refemble  them.  They  claim  the  whcl^ 
of  the  country  that  lies  to  the  foiith  of  the  rive^* 
St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  Ohio,  and  down  that 
rivej  to  the  Wabach,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wa- 
bach  to  the  bounds  of  Virginia:  on  the  weilward 
they  formerly  extended  to  the  lakes  of  Ontario 
and  Erie  ;  and  their  eaftern  boundaries  were  the 
lake  Champlain  and  the  Britifli  colonies.  When 
the  Englifli  jfirft  fettled  in  America,  they  were  able 
to  raife  fifteen  thoufand  fighting  men  5  but  are  at 
prefent  fo  reduced  by  the  wars  they  have  main- 
tained with  the  other  Indians,  and  with  the  French 
in  Canada,  that  they  at  prefent  amount  to  no  more 
than  between  three  and  four  thoufand. 

The  Mohocks  were  once  the  moft  numerous 
tribe  among  them,  though  they  are  now  thefmall- 
eft;  they  however  ftill  preferve  a  fuperiority  over 
the  reft,  and  are  confulted  and  appealed  to,  in  great 
emergencies,  by  all  the  others.  About  a  hundred 
years  ago,  they  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  the  Hu- 
rons,  who  then  lived  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake 
Ontario,  and  the  remainder  now  live,  by  permiflion 
of  the  Five  Nations,  at  the  weft  end  of  lake  Erie. 
They  fubdued  feveral  other  nations,  and  obliged 
fome  to  change  their  habitations,  while  others,  as 
a  badge  of  fubjeftion,  are  not  allowed  to  appear 
painted  at  any  general  meeting  or  congrefs,  where 
the  Five  Nations  attend.  They  have  been  inve- 
terate enemies  to  the  French,  from  the  time  of 
their  firft  fettling  in  Canada,  till  it's  being  con- 
quered by  the  Englifli ;  and  are  almoft  the  only 
Indians,  within  many  hundred  miles,  that  have 
been  proof  againft  their  foil icitations  to  turn  againft 
us.  They  once  burnt  great  part  of  the  city  of 
Montreal,  and  now  maintain  a  conftant  war 
with  the  Cherokees,  Chickefaws,  and  Creeks, 
againft  whom  many  of  their  young  men  are  annu- 
ally 
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ally  fent,  and  are  faid  to  have  fometlmes  carried 
their  hoftilities  as  far  fouth  as  the  ifthmus  of  Darien. 

They  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  good  fenfe  , 
and  ingenuity  :  they  have  ftrong  imaginations,  and 
their  memories  are  fo  retentive,  that,  when  they 
have  been  once  at  a  place,  let  it  be  ever  fo  diftant 
or  obfcure,  they  will  readily  find  it  again  :  even 
in  dark  cloudy  weather,  they  dire£l  their  courfe  with 
great  exa£tnefs,  by  obferving  the  bark  and  boughs 
of  trees  ;  the  north  fide  in  Canada  being  always 
mofly,  and  the  boughs  on  the  other  fide  the  lar- 
geft.    They  are  grave  in  deportment  upon  ferious 
occafions  ;   obfervant  of  thofe  in  company  ;  re- 
fpe6lful  to  the  old  ;  of  a  temper  cool  and  delibe- 
rate ;  by  which  they  are  nev^er  in  hafte  to  fpeak 
before  they  have  well  thought  upon  the  matter, 
and  are  fure  the  perfon  who  fpoke  before  them 
has  finiftied  all  he  had  to  fay.    They  have  there- 
fore the  greateft  contempt  for  the  Europeans,  who 
interrupt  each  other,  and  frequently  fpeak  all  to- 
gether.   Nothing  is  more  edifying  than  their  be- 
haviour in  their  public  councils  and  afiemblies. 
Every  man  there  is  heard  in  his  turn,  according 
as  his  years,  his  wifdom,  or  his  fervices  to  his 
country^  have  ranked  him.    Not  a  word,  not  a 
whifper,  nor  a  murmur,  is  heard  from  the  reft, 
while  he  fpeaks  ;  no  indecent  commendations,  no 
ill-timed  applaufe.    The  younger  fort  attend  for 
their  inftrudion.    Here  they  learn  the  hifiory  of 
their  nation  ;  here  they  are  inflamed  with  the  fnngs 
of  thofe  who  celebrate  the  warlike  adlions  of  thsir 
ancefiors  ;  and  here  they  are  taught  what  are  the 
interefts  of  their  country,  and  how  to  purfue  them. 

There  is  no  people  amongft  whom  the  laws 
of  hofpitality  are  more  facred,  or  executed  with 
more  generofity  and  good-will.    Their  houfes, 
their  provifions,_even  their  young  women,  are  not 
G  4.  chough 
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enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.    To  thole  of  their  ovvi> 
nation  they  are  likewife  very  humane  and  benefi- 
cent.   If  any  one  of  them  fucceed  ill  in  his  hunt- 
ing, or  has  his  houfe  burnt,  he  feels  no  other 
eftecl  of  his  misfortujie,  than  that  it  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  benevolence 
and  regard  of  his  feiiovv-citizens,  who  for  that 
purpole  have  all  things  almoft  in  common.  But 
to  the  enemies  of  hi?  country,  or  to  thofe  wha 
have  privately  offended  him,  the  American  is  im- 
placable.   He  never,  inceed,  makes  ufe  cf  curfes 
or  indecent  expieffions ;  but  coiiceals  his  fenti- 
nieiiJs,  and  appears  reconciled,  till  by  fome  trea- 
chery or  furprife  he  hss  ao  opportunity  of  execut- 
ing r.n  horrible  revenge.    No  length  of  time  is 
fuff.cient  to  allay  his  refentmiCnt ;  no  diflance  of 
place  great  enough  to  protect  the  objedt;  he  croffes 
the  Iteepeft  mountains,  he  pierces  the  moft  imprac- 
ticable forefls,  and  traverfes  the  mioft  hideous  bogs 
and  deferts  for  fever?.]  hundreds  of  m^iles,  bearing 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fatigue  of  tliC 
expedition,  the  extremics  of  hunger  and  thirft,  with 
patience  and  chearfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing 
his  enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the  moft  fhocking 
barbarities.    To  fuch  extremes  do  the  Indians  pufti 
their  fricndfhip  or  their  enmitv  ;  and  fuch,  in  gen- 
ra!  indeed  is  the  character  of  all  ftrong  and  uncul- 
tivated mj'nds.    The  Indians,  how  ever,  eiieem>  no- 
thing fo  unworthy  of  a  man  cf  fenfe  as  a  peevifli 
itmper,  and  a  prontnefs  to  fuddep  and  rsfh  anger; 
uhich  has  fuch  an  efFecT:,  that  quarrels  feldom  hap- 
pen among  them,  when  they  are  not  intoxicated 
with  liquor.    Yet  they  aie  extrernelv  fenfibleof  the 
pleafures  of  friencfhip  j  for  each  of  them,  at  a  cer- 
tain 2ge,  makes  choice  of  coe  nearly  of  the  fame 
(landing  in  life,  to  be  his  moft  intimate  and  bofom 
friend  s  thefe  two  enter  inio  mutual  engagements. 
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by  which  they  oblige  themfelves  to  brave  any  dan- 
ger, and  run  any  rifque,  to  alTift  and  fupport  each 
other.  This  attachnnent  is  carried  to  fuch  a  length, 
as  to  conquer  their  fear  of  death,  which  they  con- 
fider  only  as  a  temporary  fcparation  ;  for  they  are 
perfuaded  that  they  (hall  meet  and  be  reunited  in 
friendfhip  in  the  other  world,  where  they  fhall 
need  each  other*s  affiftance,  as  well  as  here. 

All  the  Indian  nations  appear  to  have  fome 
fenfe  of  a  Deity,  and  a  kind  of  religion  ;  but  this 
is  fo  various,  fo  perplexed  and  confufed,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  account  of  it.  Their  ideas  of 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  are  very  obfcure, 
and  fome  of  them  abfurd  ;  but  they  all  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  the  creator  of  the  world  ;  but,  how 
it  was  created,  they  know  not,  and  have  various 
conjedtures  about  it,  fome  imagining  that  men 
were  firft  rained  down  from  the  clouds,  and  that 
the  animals  defcended  with  them.  They  feem  to 
have  fome  idea  that  there  are  fpirits  of  a  higher 
and  more  excellent  nature  than  man,  and,  fuppof- 
ing  them  every-where  prefent,  they  frequently  in- 
voke them,  and  endeavour  toadt  agreeably  to  their 
defires.  They  likewife  imagine  that  there  is  an 
evil  fpirit,  who  they  fay  is  always  inclined  to  mif- 
chief ;  and  as  they  are  perfuaded  that  he  has  great 
power,  he  is  a  principal  ohjcS,  of  their  devotions  ; 
for  they  generally  add  efs  him  moft  heartily, 
befeeching  him  to  do  them  no  harm:  but,  fup- 
pofin>  the  other  to  be  propitious,  and  always 
inclined  to  do  them  good,  they  intreat  him  to 
beftow  bleffings  upon  them,  and  prevent  the 
evil  f^jrit  from  hurting  them.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure the  protevRion  of  the  good  fpirit,  they 
imagine  it  neceflary  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  by 
becoming  exadt  markfmen,  expert  hunters,  and 
good  warriors. 

G  5  They 
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They  have  great  dependence  on  their  dreams, 
believing  that,  from  the  dreams  of  youth,  may  be 
collected  the  hiflory  of  their  future  life.  Hence, 
when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  dreaming  is 
made  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  Vv^hich  is  thus 
performed  :  they  befmear  their  faces  all  over  with 
black  paint,  and  faft  for  feveral  days,  in  which 
time  they  expecSt  the  propitious  fpirit  will  appear 
to  them,  in  fome  form  or  other,  while  they  fleep. 
In  favour  of  fome  conftitutions,  they  fometimes 
limit  the  faft  to  a  Ihorter  time  than  is  generally 
judged  necellary  ;  however,  the  propitious  fpirit, 
being  conftantly  the  fubjefl  of  the  perfon's  waking 
thoughts,  becomes  alfo  the  fubjedl  of  his  dreams  ; 
at  leaft  every  phantom  of  their  fleep  is  regarded  as 
a  figure  of  him,  whether  it  be  bird,  beaft,  fifli, 
tree,  or  any  thing  elfe;  which  is  particularly  re- 
fpected  by  them  all  their  lives  after.  7  heir  priefts 
frequently  perfuade  the  people,  that  they  have  re- 
velations of  future  events,  and  are  authorifed  to 
command  them  to  purfue  fuch  and  fuch  meafures  ; 
they  likewife  interpret  all  the  people's  dreams,  and 
unfold  the  myfleries  of  religion.  The  other  world 
they  reprefent  as  a  place  aboundj^ng  with  an  in- 
cxhauAiblc  plenty  of  every  thing  defirable,  where 
they  fliall  enjoy  the  full  gratification  of  all  their 
fenfes.  This  is,  doubtlefs,  the  motive  that  indu- 
ces the  Indians  to  meet  death  with  the  utmoft 
indifFcrence  and  compofure  ;  none  of  them  being 
in  the  leaft  difmayed  at  the  news  that  they  have 
but  a  few  hours  or  minutes  to  live.  Thus  a  father 
calmly  leaves  his  dying  advice  to  his  children,  and 
takes  a  formal  leave  of  all  his  friends. 

Polygamy  is  pradifed  by  fome  nations,  but  in 
r^oft  they  are  contented  with  one  wife  ;  and  it  is 
faid  that  no  nation  of  the  Norih- American  Indians 
is  without  a  regular  marriage,  in  which  are  many 

ceremonies. 
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Ceremonies,  the  principal  of  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  bride's  prefenting  the  bridegroom  a  plate  of 
corn.  Though  the  women  are  incontinent  before 
wedlock,  they  are  remarkably  chafte  after  marriage. 
The  punifhment  both  of  the  adulterer  and  the 
adulterefs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  hufband  himfelf, 
and  is  often  fevere,  from  it's  being  inflicJed  by 
one  who  is  both  the  injured  party  and  the  judge. 
Their  marriages  are  not  very  fruitful,  they  feldom 
producing  above  three  or  four  children,  which  are 
brought  forth  with  much  lefs  pain  than  the^European 
women  fufFer  upon  the  like  occafion,  and  are  im- 
mediately followed  with  little  diminution  of  their 
ufual  ftrength.  The  mothers  are  fo  fond  of  their 
children,  that  they  feldom  wean  them  till  they  are 
upwards  of  two  years  old,  and  carry  them  on  their 
backs,  till  the  burthen  becomes  quite  infupporta- 
ble.  As  foon  as  they  can  walk,  they  go  when  and 
where  they  pleafe;  but  their  parents  carefully  in- 
flruft  them  very  early  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  and 
frequently  relate  to  them  the  great  atchievements 
of  their  anceftors,  in  order  to  infpire  them  with 
bravery.  They  introduce  them  very  early  into  the 
public  councils,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  moft  important  affairs  and  tranfaiStions  :  this 
accuftoms  them  to  fecrefy,  gives  them  a  compofed 
and  manly  air,  infpires  them  with  emulation,  and 
makes  them  bold  and  enterprifmg.  They  feldoni 
chaftife  their  children,  for,  when  they  are  young, 
they  fay  they  are  not  fufficiently  endowed  with 
reafon  j  for,  if  they  were,  they  would  not  do  wrong : 
when  they  are  more  advanced  in  life,  they  do  not 
then  chaftife  them,  becaufc,  being  capable  of  judg- 
ing, they  ought  to  be  matters  of  their  own  ani- 
ons, and  not  to  be  accountable  to  any  one.  In 
the  fame  manner,  they  excufe  any  ill  treatment 
they  receive  from  a  perfon  in  liquor ;  Should  we 
G  6  blame 
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blame  or  punifli  him,  fay  they,  when,  being  voicfc 
of  reafon,  he  knows  not  what  hs  does  ? 

The  men  are  remarkable  for  their  indolence^ 
on  wh  ch  they  feem  to  pride  themfelves,  pretend- 
ing I  hat  labour  would  degrade  them,  it  belonging 
folely  to  the  women,  while  they  are  formed  only 
for  war,  hunting,  and  fiftiing.  They,  however, 
make  their  arms  and  fifhing- lines,  form  their  ca* 
noes,  and  build  and  repair  their  houfes  j  though 
they  frequently  oblige  th^  women  to  aflift  them, 
even  in  thofe  employments,  befules  their  attending 
ail  domeftic  affairs 

Liberty,  in  it's  fulled  extent,  is  tbeir  darling 
privilege,  it  being  the  great  and  fundamental  piin- 
ciple  of  their  policy,  that  every  man  is  equally  free 
and  independent,  and  that  nothing  can  beacompen- 
fation  for  the  lofs  of  liberty.    Avarice  is  unknown 
to  them,  and  they  are  neither  prompted  by  am- 
bition, nor  actuated  by  a  love  of  gold  ;  for  the  dif- 
tinicions  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  do  not 
fo  far  take  place  among  them,  as  to  create  the 
leaft  uneafmefs,  or  excite  the  refentment  of  any 
individual ;  hence  the  brave  and  deferving,  in  what- 
ever circumftances,  are  fare  to  be  efleemed.  Their 
feafts,  whether  at  a  triumph,  a  vifit,  or  a  funeral, 
are  very  fimple.  The  Indian,  inftead  ofendeavour- 
ing  to  make  a  fplendid  appearance,  gives  his  friends 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  does  not  value  fpending  the 
ftuit  of  a  whole  fcafun's,  labour,  to  convince  them 
that  he  is  fo.    The  gueft  is  fure  to  be  treated  kind- 
ly, and  that  he  Chall  not  be  the  fubjecl  of  ridicule, 
while  prefent ;  nor  of  cruel  remarks,  when  abfent. 
On  thefe  occafions,  a  fervile  regard  is  never  paid 
to  the  diftindions  of  rich  and  poor,  fo  as  to  lelTen 
the  fpirit  and  pleafure  of  converfation,  when  the 
company  happens  to  be  formed  of  a  mixture  of  both. 
When  any  bufinefs  of  tonfeciuence  is  tranfafted. 
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they  appoint  a  feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which  al- 
moft  the  whole  nation  partakes  :  but  upon  matters 
of  lefs  general  concern,  are  lefler  feafts,  to  which 
none  are  invited,  but  thofe  engaged  in  that  particu- 
lar buunefs.  Before  the  entertainment  is  reaSy,  the 
principal  perfon  begins  a  fong,  on  the  remarkable 
events  of  their  hiftory,  and  whatever  may  tend  to 
their  honour  or  inftruclion.  The  others  fing  in 
their  turn.  They  have  alfo  dances,  chiefly  of  a 
martial  kind  ;  and  no  bufinefs  or  folemnity  is.  car- 
ried on,  without  fongs  and  dances. 

The  generalin  chief,  who  may  be  confidered 
as  their  king,  is  ufually  chofen  by  the  elders  or 
heads  of  tribes  ;  and  bis  election  is  a]fo  attended 
with  finging  and  dancing  ;  Uut.  he  is  rather  reve- 
renced  as  a  father  than  feared  as  a  monarch  ;  for 
he  has  no  guards,  no  officers  of  juftice,  and  no 
prifons.  The  other  forms  of  government  may  be 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  ariftocracies,  in  which 
no  other  qualification  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
their  chiefs,  but  age,  with  experience  and  ability 
ill  their  affairs.  However,  there  are  generally  in 
every  tribe,  feme  particular  families,  from  whence 
they  chufe  their  chiefs,  unlefs  they  fh?w  them- 
fielves  unworthy  of  that  rank  ;  indeed,  there  are 
fome  of  the  tribos  themfelves,  who,  on  account 
their  number  or  bravery,  have  a  pre- eminence 
over  the.  reft,  which,  not  being  exacSled  with  pride, 
is  never  difputed,  where  due. 

7'he  great  council  is  compofed  of  the  heads  of 
families,  and  fuph  whofe  capacity  has  raifed  them 
to  the  fame  degree  of  confideration.  Thefe  meet 
in  a  houfe  bujlt  in  each  of  their  towns,  where  they 
receive  ambaffadors,  deliver  them  an  anfwer,  fing 
their  traditionary  war  fongs,  and  commemorate 
the  dead.  Here  they  likewife  propofe.  all  fuch 
affairs  as  relate  tp  the  ftate,  which  have  been  al- 
ready 
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ready  digefted  in  the  fecret  councils,  at  which  none 
but  the  head  men  affift.  The  chiefs  feldom  fpeak 
much  themfelves  at  thefe  general  meetings,  which 
are  always  public ;  butintruft  their  fentiments  with 
a  perfon  called  their  fpeaker  or  orator,  there  being 
one  of  this  profeffion  in  every  tribe  and  town. 
Their  manner  of  fpeaking  is  natural  and  eafy, 
their  words  ftrong  and  expreffive,  their  ftyle  bold, 
figurative,  and  laconic,  nothing  being  faid  but 
what  is  neceffary  either  to  inform  the  judgment, 
or  excite  fuch  paffions  as  the  fubjeft  naturally  re- 
quires. 

The  fame  council  has  likewife  the  charge  of 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  community.  Therr 
fuits  are  few,  and  foon  decided ;  for  they  have  nei- 
ther property  nor  art  fufficient  to  render  them  per- 
plexed and  tedious.  When  criminal  affairs  are  fo 
flagrant  as  to  become  a  national  concern,  they  are 
brought  before  the  fame  jurifdiftion  :  but,  in  ordi- 
nary cafes,  the  crime  is  either  revenged  or  compro- 
mifed  by  the  parties  concerned.  If  a  murder  be 
committed,  the  family  that  has  loft  a  relation  pre- 
pares to  kill  the  murderer,  which  is  no  fooner  done, 
than  the  kindred  of  the  laft  perfon  flain  think 
themfelves  as  much^injured,  and  as  juftifiable  in 
taking  revenge,  as  if  the  viole'nce  had  not  begun 
among  themfelves.  But  things  are  in  general  de- 
termined in  a  more  amicable  manner :  the  offender 
abfentshimfelf,  andhis  friends  fend  a  compliment  of 
contiolence  tothofeof  the  party  murdered,  offering 
them  prefents,  which  are  feldom  refufcd.  Upon 
this  occafion^  the  head  of  the  family  c^cl'  ers  the 
prefents  in  a  formal  fpeech,  one  by  one^  fc  metimes 
to  the  number  of  fixty  articles  ;  faying,  By  this  I 
remove  the  hatchet  from  the  vvoi  nd.  By  this  I 
dry  up  the  flowing  blood.  And  thus  in  a  figurative 
manner  they  take  away,  one  by  one,  all  the  cir- 

cumffances 
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cumftances  and  confequences  of  the  murder.  If^ 
the  murder  be  committed  by  one  of  the  fame  cab- 
bin,  that  cabbin  has  the  full  right  of  judgment 
within  itfelf,  without  appeal,  either  to  put  to  death 
the  guilty  perfon,  to  pardon  him,  or  to  force  hira 
to  give  Tome  recompence  to  the  wife  or  children 
of  the  flain.  Mean  while  the  fupreme  authority 
of  the  nation  looks  on  unconcerned. 

As  thefe  people  are  of  a  vindiftive  difpofition, 
they  frequently  take  up  arms  on  very  trifling  pro- 
vocations. Their  private  quarrels  are  frequently 
decided  this  way,  and  expeditions  undertaken  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  confentof  a  general  council* 
Thefe  private  expeditions  are  not  only  winked  at, 
but  excufed  as  a  means  of  keeping  their  young 
men  in  acSlIon,  and  inuring  them  to  warlike  exer- 
cifes.  But,  when  war  becomes  a  national  afFair> 
it  is  entered  upon  with  great  deliberation.  An 
aflfembly  of  the  fachems  and  chief  warriors  is  firft 
called  to  deliberate  upon  the  affair.  In  this  ge- 
neral congrefs  among  the  northern  Indians  and 
the  Five  Nations,  the  women  have  a  voice  as  well 
as  the  men.  When  they  are  aflembled,  the  chief 
fachem  or  prefident,  taking  up  the  tomahawk, 
which  lies  by  him,  fays,  Who  among  you  will 
go  and  fight  againft  fuch  a  nation  ?  Who  among 
you  will  bring  captives  from  thence,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  our  deceafed  friends,  that  ouf 
*^  wrongs  may  be  revenged,  and  our  name  and 
honour  be  maintained  as  long  as  the  rivers  flow, 
"  grafs  grows,  or  the  fun  and  moon  fhall  endure?" 
Then  one  of  the  •  - ificip  il  warriors  rifing  harangues 
the  whole  aflfembiy,  aiid,  at  length  addreflinghim- 
felf  to  the  young  men,  afks  who  among  them 
will  go  with  him  to  fight  their  enemies?  On  which 
they  generally  rife,  one  after  another,  and  fall  in 
behind  him,  while  he  walks  round  the  circle,  till 

he 
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he  is  joined  by  a  fufficient  number.  On  thefe  oc- 
cafions  they  have  ufually  a  deer,  or  fome  other 
beaft,  roafted  whole  ;  and,  after  the  entertainment, 
the  dance  begins,  and  the  war  fong  is  fung,  it 
having  a  relation  to  their  intended  expedition  and 
conqueft,  or  to  their  courage,  their  dexterity  in 
fighting,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  van- 
quifli  their  enemies,  uttered  in  ftrong  and  pathetic 
expreffions,  with  a  tone  that  infpires  terror. 

Their  women  have  fuch  influence  in  thefe 
confultations,  that  the  iflue  depends  much  upon 
them  :  for,  if  any  one  of  them,  in  conjundlion 
with  the  chiefs,  is  difpofed  to  excite  one  who  does 
not  immediately  depend  upon  them  to  join  in 
the  war,  fne  prefents  him,  by  the  hands  of  fome 
trufty  young  warrior,  a  firing  of  wampum,  which 
feldom  fails  of  producing  the  efFedt  :  but,  when 
they  follicit  an  offenfive  .or  defenfive  alliance  with 
a,  whole  nation,  they  fend  an  embaffy  with  a  large 
belt  of  wampum,  and, a. bloody  hatchet,  inviting 
them  to  come  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

Before  their  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans, 
the  wampum,  ufed  upon  thefe  and  other  occafions, 
was  formed  only  of  fmall  (hells  picked  up  on  the  fea- 
eoafts,  and  the  banks  of  the  lakes.  But  it  now  con- 
fifts  of  cylindrical  beads,  made  of  white  and  black 
fhells,  which  are  efieemed,  among  them,  as  much 
as  filver  and  gold  among  us.  The  nlack  they  think 
the  moft  valuable,  but  both  of  them  are  their  great- 
eft  riches  and  ornaments.  They  have  the  art  of 
liringing.  twifting,  and  interweaving  them  in  their 
belts,  collars,  blankets,  &c.  in  ten  thoufand  difte- 
rent  forms  and  figures,  fo  as  not  only  to  be  ornaments 
for  every  part  of  drefs,  but  exprcffive  of  all  their  im- 
portant tranfactions.  They  dye  the  wampum  of  va- 
rious, colours,  and  £liade§  ;  and  as  they  are  made 
fignificant  of  almoft  every  thing  they  pleafe,  by  thefe 
ihtir  records  are-kept,  and  their  thoughts  commu- 
nicated 
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mczttA  to  one  another,  in  feme  degree  as  ours  are 
by  writing.  Thus  the  belts  that  pafs  from  one 
nation  to  another,  in  all  important  tranfaftions, 
are  carefully  preferved  in  the  cabbins  of  their 
chiefs,  and  ferve,  both  as  a  public  treasure,  and 
a  kind  of  record  or  hiftory.. 

Each  nation  or  tribe  has  it's  diftin£l  enfigns 
or  coats  of  arms,  which  generally  confift  of  fome 
animal.  Thus  the  Five  Nations  have  the  bear, 
wolf,  otter,  eagle,  and  tortoife  :  the  tribes  are 
generally  diftinguilhed  by  thefe  names,  and  a  rude 
(ketch  of  thofe  animals  are  pricked  and  painted  on 
feveral  parts  of  their  bodies.  When  they  march 
through  the  woods,  they  generally,  at  every  in- 
campment,  cut  the  figure  of  their  arms  on  trees, 
efpecially  when  they  have  had  afuccefsful  campaign, 
that  travellers  may  know  they  have  been  there. 

Their  military  appearance  is  terrible.  They 
cut  off  all  their  hair,  except  a  fpot  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  pluck  ofF  the  eye-brows.  The  lock 
left  upon  the  head  is  divided  into  feveral  parts, 
each  of  which  is  ftifFcned  and  intermixed  with 
beads  and  feathers  of  various  ftiapes  and  colours  ; 
the  whole  twifted  and  connedted  together,  till  it 
takes  a  form  fomev/hat  refembling  the  modern 
pampadour  upon  the  top  of  the  head  ;  which  is 
painted  red  down  to  the  eye-brows,  and  fprinkled 
over  with  white  down.  The  griftles  of  their  ears 
are  flit  almoft  round,  and  hung  with  ornaments 
that  have  generally  the  figure  of  fome  bird  or  beaft 
drawn  upon  them.  Their  nofes  are  likewife  bored 
and  hung  with  beads,  and  their  faces  painted  with 
various  colours.  On  their  breaft,  they  wear  a 
gorget  of  brafs,  or  fome  other  metal;  and  by  a 
ftring,  which  hangs  down  from  the  neck,  is  fuf- 
pended  the  fcalping  knife.  Thus  equipped  they 
i?iaj:ch  forth,  finging  iheir  war  fongs,  till  they 
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lofe  fight  of  their  village  ;  and  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  women,  who  aflift  them  in  carrying 
their  baggage,  but  generally  return  before  they 
proceed  to  an  engagement. 

They  have  commonly  one  commander  for  every 
ten  men,  and,  if  the  number  amounts  to  a  hundred, 
a  general  is  appointee,  not  ftriftly  to  command, 
'  but  to  give  his  opinion.  They  have  no  ftated 
rules  of  difcipline,  or  fixed  methods  of  carrying 
on  a  war ;  but  make  their  attacks  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent ways  as  there  arc  cccafions,  but  generally 
in  frying  parties,  equipped  for  that  purpofe  with 
a  thin  light  drefs,  ufually  confifting  of  nothing 
more  than  a  fhirt. 

The  weapons,  in  ufe  airong  thofe  who  tr^de 
with  the  Englifti,  are  commonly  a  firelock,  hatchet, 
and  fcalping  knife;  but  the  others  ufe  tomahawks, 
bows,  and  pikes. 

The  ton.ah.  wk  is  an  ancient  weapon  ufed  by 
them  in  war,  before  they  kne^v  the  ufe  of  iron  and 
fteel ;  fince  which  hatchets  have  been  fubnUtj  c-d 
in  their  room  ;  but  it  ftill  retains  it's  ufe  and  im- 
portance, and,  like  the  calmut  or  pipe  of  peace, 
which  we  fhall  hereafter  defcribe,  is  frequently 
very  fignificant.  This  inftrument  ha^  a  long  han- 
dle, and  towards  the  other  end  is  a  round  knob 
of  folid  wood,  calculated  to  knock  a  man  down  ; 
on  the  fide  is  a  point  bending  a  little  towards  the 
handle,  and  from  the  knob  projects  another  point 
of  a  confiderable  length,  to  thruft  with  like  a 
fpear.  The  tomahawk  is  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings and  figures,  difpofed  in  many  fignificant 
forms,  according  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  ufed ; 
and  on  it  is  kept  a  kind  of  journal  of  their  marches 
and  moft  important  occurrences,  in  a  fort  of  hie- 
roglyphics. When  the  council  is  aflembled  to 
ileliberate  on  war,  the  tomahawk  is  coloured  red,. 

and. 
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and,  when  the  council  is  over,  this,  or  fome  other 
of  the  fame  kind'^  is  fent  to  every  tribe  concerned, 
together  with  a  belt  of  wampum.  The  peifon, 
having  delivered  his  meflage,  throws  the  tomahawk 
on  the  ground,  and,  if  they  chufe  to  join  them, 
the  tomahawk  is  taken  up  by  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
pert warriors  ;  if  not,  it  is  returned  with  a  belt  of 
their  wampum,  fuited  to  the  occafion. 

But  to  return:  every  morn  ng  the  commander 
harangues  his  detachment,  giving  his  advice  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs  during  the  day.  If  on  any 
occafion  he  would  detach  a  party,  he  propofes  the 
affair  and  gives  his  opinion  how,  and  by  what 
number,  it  fhould  be  performed ;  and  it  feldom 
happens  that  he  is  oppofed  in  any  of  hismeafures  ; 
for  the  qua  ificationsj  neceffary  to  recommend  a 
perfon  to  the  chief  command,  are  his  being  for- 
tunate, brave,  and  difinterefled;  and  they  cbear- 
fully  obey  one  whom  they  believe  poffeffed  of  all 
thefe  qualifications. 

The  Indians,  on  returning  from  a  fuccefsful 
campaign,  manage  their  march  fo  as  to  approach 
their  village  towards  the  evening,  and  then  fend 
Uvo  or  three  to  acquaint  their  chief  and  the  whole 
village  with  the  moft  material  circumftances  of 
the  campaign.  The  next  morning,  as  foon  as  it 
is  light,  they  give  their  prifoners  new  cloaths,  adorn 
their  heads  with  feathers,  paint  their  faces  with 
various  colours,  and  put  into  their  hands  a  white 
ftaff,  taffelled  round  with  the  tails  of  deer.  The  war 
captain  then  giving  as  many  yells,  as  he  has  taken 
fcalps  and  prifoners,  the  whole  village  affemble  at 
the  water- fide.  As  foon  as  the  warriors  appear, 
four  or  five  young  men  get  into  a  canoe,  if  they 
come  by  water,  or  otherwife  march  by  land.  The 
two  firft,  carrying  each  a  calmut,  go  finging  to 
fearch  the  prifoners,  whom  they  lead  in  triumph 

ta 
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to  the  cabbin,  where  they  are  to  receive  theic 
doom.  The  owner  of  this  cabbin  has  the  power 
of  determining  their  fate,  though  it  is  frtquemly. 
left  to  fome  woman,  who  has  loft  her  hufband, 
fon,  or  brother,  in  the  war;  and  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  (he  ufually  adopts  him  in  the  place  of  the 
deceafed.  The  prifoner  has  victuals  immediately 
given  him,  and,  while  he  is  at  this  repaft,  a 
confultation  is  held  j  and,  if  it  be  refolved  to  fave 
his  life,  two  young  men  untie  him,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hands,  lead  him  to  the  cabbin  of  the 
perfoa  into  whofe  family  he  is  to  be  adopted, 
where  he  is  received  with  all  imaginable  marks  of 
kindnefs.  He  is  treated  as  a  friend,  as  a  hufband, 
or  as  a  brother;  and  they  foon  love  him  with  the 
fame  tendcrnefs  as  if  he  ftood  in  one  of  thofe  re- 
lations to  them.  But  alas  !  if  the  fentence  be 
death,  thefe  people,  who,  in  other  refpedls,  behave 
with  the  utm*oft  humanity,  fhew  that  they  are  truly 
favages  ;  for  fentence  is  no  fooner  palTed,  than 
the  whole  village  fet  up  the  death  cry.;  and  the 
execution  of  him,  whom  they  had  heatated,  whe- 
ther he  fhould  not  have  a  tender  relation  to  them, 
is  no  longer  deferred  than  they  can  make  the  moft 
neceflary  preparations  for  treating  him  with  the  moft 
infernal  cruelty.  They  firft  ftrip  him,  and„fixing 
two  pofts  in  the  ground,  faften  two  pieces  of  wood 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  one  about  two  reer  from 
the  ground,  and  the  other  about  five  or  fix  feet 
higher:  then  obliging  the  unhappy  vidlim  to  ftand 
upon  the  lower  crofs- piece,  they  tie  his  legs  to  it, 
a  little  afunder :  his  hands  are  extended  and  tied 
to  the  angles  formed  by  the  upper  piece.  In  this 
pofture  they  burn  him  all  over  the  body,  fometimcs 
firft  daubing  him  with  pitch.  The  whole  village, 
men,  women,  and  children,  aflemble  around  him, 
Qvery  one  torturing  him  in  what  manner  they 

pleafe, 
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^leafe,  each  ftriving  to  exceed  the  other  in  cruelty  ; 
InrtVlT  TOne  of  them  are  inclined  to  lengthen  out 
his  torments,  he  is  either  (hot  to  death,  or  in- 
clofed  with  dry  bark,  to  which  they  fet  fire.  They 
then  leave  him  on  the  frame,  and  in  the  evening 
run  from  cabbin  to  cabbin,  fuperftitioufly  ftriking, 
with  fmall  twigs,  the  walls,  furniture,  and  roofs,  to 
prevent  his  fuirit  remaining  there,  to  revenge  their 
cruelties.  The  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the 
night  following,  are  fpent  in  rejoicing. 

This  is  the  moft  ufual  method  of  murdering 
their  prifoners  ;  but  fometimes  they  faften  them  to 
a  fingle  ftake,  and  make  a  fire  round  them  ;  at 
others  they  fcald  them  to  death,  and  at  others 
cruelly  mangle  their  limbs,  tear  their  fle/h,  and  cut 
off  their  fingers  and  toes,  joint  by  joint.  What 
appears  moft  extraordinary,  ^is,  that,  if  the  fufferer 
be  an  Indian,  there  feems,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  execution,  a  conteft  which  (hall  exceed, 
they  in  infir6ting  the  moft  horrid  pains,  or  he  in 
defpifing  them:  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh,  not  a 
fingle  diftortion  of  countenance  efcapes  him,  in 
the  midft  of  his  torments.    It  is  even  iaid,  that 
he  recounts  his  own  exploits,  tells  them  the  cru- 
elties he  has  infli£led  upon  their  countrymen,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend 
his  death  ;  that  he  even  reproaches  them  for  their 
ignorance  in  the  art  of  tormenting;  points  out 
methods  of  more  exquifite  torture,  and  more  fen- 
fible  parts  of  his  body  to  be  afflicied.    But  perhaps 
thefe  inftanees  of  intrepidity  are  fomewhat  exag- 
gerated.   However,  they  frequently  kill  their  pri- 
foners on  the  fpot,  where  they  have  taken  them, 
or  in  their  way  home,  if  ihey  have  any  fear  of  their 
elcape,  or  find  it  inconvenient  to  carry  them  far- 
ther    Thefe  inftanees,  fays  the  author  of  the  New 
S}  uem  of  Geography,  fliew  the  inconfiftencies,  to 

which 
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which  human  nature  is  liable,  and  the  benefit 
thefe  people  would  receive  from  believing  the  Di- 
vine revelation,  which  breathes  an  uniform  huma- 
nity, and  the  forgivenefs  of  our  enemies  ;  for,  had 
they  thofe  difpofitions,  and  were  they  taught  to 
treat  their  enemies  in  the  manner  our  holy  reli- 
gion iafpires,  how  confiftent,  how  amiable,  would 
be  their  character. 

The  fcalps  are  confidered  as  the  trophies  of 
their  bravery,  and  thefe  they  hang  up  in  their 
houfes,  they  being  efteemed  according  to  their 
number.  They  have  folemn  days  appointed,  when 
the  young  men  gain  a  new  name  or  title  of  honour 
from  their  chiefs  j  and  thefe  titles  are  given  accord- 
ing to  ihe  qualities  of  the  perfon,  and  his  per- 
formances, of  which  thefe  fcalps  are  the  evidence. 
This  is  all  the  reward  they  receive  for  the  dangers 
and  fatigues  of  war  i  and  this  they  think  abun- 
dantly fufBcient. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  our  account  of  their 
government  and  manners,  without  defcribing  the 
calmut,  or  pipe  of  peace,  v/hich  is  held  in  the  ut- 
moft  reverence.  The  bowl  is  made  of  a  kind  of 
foft  red  ftone,  hollowed  out  y  and  the  ftem  is  of 
cane,  or  a  light  wood,  painted  with  different 
colours,  and  adorned  with  the  heads,  tails,  and 
feathers  of  the  moft  beautiful  birds.  It  is  ufed  to 
fmcke  either  tobacco,  or  fome  pther  herb  inftead 
of  it,  when  they  enter  into  an  alliance,  or  any 
folemn  engagement  j  this  being  efteemed  the  moft 
facred  oath  that  can  be  taken,  the  violation  of  which 
is  thought  to  be  moft  infamous,  and  deferving  fc' 
vere  puniihment  in  the  other  world,  When  they 
treat  of  war,  the  whole  pipe,  with  all  it's  orna* 
ments,  is  red  j  fometimes  it  is  red  only  on  one  Hde, 
and  by  the  difpojition  of  the  feathers,  &c,  one 
acquainted  with  their  cuftoms,  knows,  at  xirft  fight. 
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the  Intentions  or  defires  of  the  nation  who  prefertt 
it.  In  all  treaties,  fmoking  the  calmut  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  facred  oath,  as  the  feal  of  their  decrees, 
and  a  pledge  of  their  performance  of  them. 

TRADE,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

'Tp  HOUGH  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
^  produce  and  articles  of  commerce  belonging 
to  each  of  our  colonies  in  America,  we  believe  we 
cannot  better  conclude  this  chapter,  than  by  a 
fummary  account  of  that  trade,  and  a  general  view 
of  the  commerce  they  carry  on,  not  only  among 
themfelves,  and  with  their  neighbours  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  with  the  European  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly their  mother-country. 

These  colonies,  fays  a  very  fenfible  and  judi- 
cious author  arc  to  their  mother-country  a 
fource  of  wealth  and  ftrength  ;  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  cafe  between  colonies  and  their  mothers- 
country.  Spain,  for  inftance,  though  (he  has  pof- 
fefled  herfelf  of  the  gold  and  filv^er  mines  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  is  evidently  a  lofer  by  the  bargain  | 
for  thefe  provinces  have  drained  the  mother-coun- 
try  of  her  children,  left  her  plains  uncultivated, 
and  her  vines  unpruned.  It  is  true,  (he  imports 
a  great  deal  of  treafure  from  her  colonies,  but  for 
what  purpofe?  Why,  to  purchafe  for  her  colonies 
thofe  neceflaries  and  luxtiries  whi^  h  (he  is  by  no 
means  in  a  condition  to  fupply  them  with  herfelf. 
For,  of  forty  millions  remitted  from  her  colonies, 
not  above  two  and  a  quarter  can  be  returned  of 


*  See  a  fmall  work  intitlcd  An  account  of  the  conftitution 
?.n  I  piefent  ftate  of  Great  Britain,  togetiier  with  a  view  of 
iw'o  trade,  policy,  and  intcreft.   Printed  fo*^  Mr.  Ncwbery. 

the 
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the  manufadlures,  or  produce  of  Spain,  the  reft 
being  procured  from  foreign  markets  ;  fo  that  Sp^in 
deals  with  her  colonies  for  forty  millions,  and  the 
colonies  with  the  mother-country  for  only  two 
millions  and  a  quarter.    This  is  fo  much  to  the 
difadvantage  of  Spain,  that  they  can  only  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fort  of  fadlor  or  agent  to  her  colonies, 
which  are  every  day  drawing  her  ftrength  to  them. 
But  if  we  furvey  the  Britiih  American  colonies, 
and  confider  their  connexion  and  intercourfe  with 
their  mother  country,  w^e  fhall  find  things  amaz- 
ingly different ;  here  their  duties  and  endeavours 
are  reciprocal,  and  their  trade  carried  on  to  mutual 
advantage.    Our  colonies  export  to  their  mother- 
country  the  furplus  of  their  produce,   which  is 
partly  confumed  in  Britain,  and  the  reft  fold  from 
thence  to  other  nations  ;  and  the  whole  aggregate 
amount  is  generally  remitted  from  the  mother 
country  to  her  colonies,  in  goods  of  her  own  ma- 
nufacture ;  whence  it  follows,  that,  as  Britain 
exchanges  goods  of  her  own  manutaCture  for  the 
articles  of  commerce  (he  receives  from  her  colonies, 
fo  much  as  they  amount  to,  fo  much  is  the  real 
gain  of  the  nation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  colonies  export  to  Great  Britain  only  the 
furplus  of  their  own  produce  for  the  articles  of 
commerce  they  receive  from  thence,  and  which 
are  in  a  manner  necelVary  to  their  fubfiftance,  fo 
much  as  that  amounts  to,  fo  much  is  the  clear  gain 
to  their  colonies.    While  trade  is  carried  on  in  this 
manner,  both  parties  mull  grow  power[ul  ;  but> 
Ihould  a  mine  of  gold,  fays  our  author,  be  found 
amongft  them,  however  defirable  that  metal  may 
be,  1  ihould  dread  the  confcqut :nce. 

To  begin  with  our  infant  colonics  of  Eaft  and 
Weft  Florida,  which  as  they  came  into  our  pof* 
fclTion  fo  lately  as  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  peace, 

little 
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little  can  yet  be  expedled  from  them  :  but  the  lat- 
ter is  finely  fituated  for  carrying  on  a  very  lucra- 
tive trade  with  the  Spaniards,  and,  from  the  fpirit 
u^ith  which  many  gentlemen  have  begun  to  cul- 
tivate the  land,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  an 
advantao-eous  commerce  will  foon  be  carried  oit 
between  them  and  England. 

The  colony  of  Georgia,  which  began  to  be 
fettled  in  the  year  1733^  has  not  indeed  anfwer- 
ed  the  expedlations  of  the  public ;  but  no  branch 
feems  fo  likely  to  fucceed  and  bring  wealth  to 
that  colony,  as  well  as  to  this  nation,  as  that  of 
filk;  the  foil  being  extremely  proper  for  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  climate  no  lefs  agree* 
able  to  the  filk-worm.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  need 
only  obferve,  that,  in  the  year  1739,  M.  Augfpour-* 
ger,  a  Swifs,  brought  over  a  parcel  of  raw  filk 
from  Georgia,  and  depofed  before  a  Mafter  ia 
Chancery,  that  he  received  it  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  ftore-keeper  to  the  truftees  for  eftablifhing 
that  colony,  who  told  him  it  was  the  produce  of 
Georgia.  This  being  fliewn  at  the  truftees  office 
to  one  of  the  greateft  filk-weavers  in  England,  and 
to  an  eminent  raw-filk  merchant,  they  declared  it 
was  as  fine  as  any  Indian  filk,  and  worth  at  leaft 
twenty  (hillings  a  pound.  Several  other  parcels 
of  fine  filk  have  been  fince  brought  from  thence  ; 
but  it's  produce  in  this  article  has  hitherto  borne  ~ 
no  proportion  to  the  demand  for  it.  There  is 
likewife  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  very  good 
wines  might  in  time  be  made  of  the  grapes  in  this 
colony,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  feveral  of  the 
Britiih  fcttlements  in  America.  The  coat  of  the 
natural  grape  indeed  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  con- 
tain the  juice,  fo  that,  when  it  is  ripe,  it  burfts ; 
and  the  froft  about  the  vernal  equinox  often  kills 
the  vines,  when  they  are  (hooting:  and^  asforEu- 
VoL.  VI.  H  ropean 
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ropean  vines,  many  are  deftroved  by  the  infe&s<f 
the  country.  Experience  however  h-s  (hewn,  that 
by  grafting  the  European  on  the  vvild  vine  all  thefe 
inconveniencies  are  in  a  good  meafure  pre  tnred; 
for  then  it  Ihoots  later,  and  fo  efcapes  the  froft 
better ;  the  ikin  of  the  grape  becomes  thicker  and 
ftronger,  and  the  infects  do  kfs  prejudice.  Some 
vines  brought  from  Portugal  aid  Maceir^  have 
thriven  verv  well,  even  in  tiie  mod  barren  parts  of 
the  province;  and,  in  fhort,  nothing  feems  want*^ 
ing  but  a  fuincient  number  of  inhabitanrs,  to  ren- 
der Georgia  a  profitable  and  delightuil  colony. 

The  produce  of  North  and  South  Carolina  Is 
much  the  fame  as  that  of  Georgia  would  be  if 
properly  cultivated,  but  the  quant i:y  of  rice  ex- 
ported from  thence,  as  hath  been  already  intimated, 
is  verv  furprifing.    It  is  fown  in  furrows  about 
eighteen  inches  diftant.  a  peck  being  fufficient  for 
an  acre,  w  hich  feldom  yields  iefs  than  thirty  bud- 
els,  and  fometimes  twice  that  quantify.  They 
reap  it  in  September  and  the  beginning  of  Odlober; 
and  the  produce  is  now  fa  great,  that  upon  a  me- 
dium they  (hip  off  annually  about  fixty  thoufand 
barrels,   each  containing  four  hundred  weight. 
This  trade  employs  above  ten  thoufand  tons  of 
fhipping,  and  returns  to  Great  Britain  at  leait 
eighty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  ;  and,  according  to 
the  account  of  a  late  author,  it  continues  in- 
creafing,  fo  rhat  in  time  all  the  markets  of  Europe 
may  probably  be  fupplied  with  rice  from  that  pro- 
vince.   It  is  faid  that  for  many  years  they  have 
alfo  exported  about  feventy  thoufand  deer-flcins,  for 
which  they  trade  with  ihe  Indians,  giving  them  in 
exchange  guns,  po.vder,  knives,  fci/Tars,  looking- 
glafles,  beads,  and  many  other  trifles;  likewife 
fome  coii/fe  cloths,  duffils,  callicoes,  &c.  for  the 
women  ;  which  goods  they  fomctimes  fend  five  or 
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hundred  miles  to  the  weft  ward  of  Charles-Town  ^ 
though  in  general  thistraffick  is  limited  within  the 
•compafs  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles.  From 
this  province  they  alfo  export  very  confiderable 
quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  deal  boards, 
cedar  planks,  pipe-ftaves,  mafts,  yards,  and  all 
forts  of  timber  ;  infomuch  that  above  two  hundred 
fhips  have  of  late  years  failed  annually  from  Ca- 
rohna,  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  country.^ 
The  beef  and  pork  of  Carolina  find  a  good  mar- 
ket in  the  fu2:ar  iflands. 

The  trade  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  that  of 
Maryland,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  confids 
chiefly  in  tobacco,  in  which  more  than  two  hun- 
dred fail  of  fnips  are  conftantly  employeJ,  which 
one  with  another  are  reckoned  to  carry  at  leaft 
three  hundred  hogflieads,  in  all  fixty  thoufand  and 
upwards.  But  let  us  fuppofe,  as  Ibme  do,  the 
quantity  exported  to  England  to  be  feventy  thou- 
fand hogfheads  yearly,  each  containing  four  hun- 
dred weight  of  tobacco  ;  and  that  only  one  half 
of  this  quantity  is  confumed  in  England  ;  then 
the  duty  of  thefe  thirty-five  thoufand  hogffieads 
^at  61.  each)  will  amount  to  280,000!.  The 
other  half,  which  is  exported  from  hence,  will  not 
-bring  above  one  fifth  of  that  fum  into  the  exche^ 
quer  ;  but,  if  Vv^e  allow  no  more  than  50,000  1.  for 
the  duty  of  the  thirty -five  thoufand  hogfheads 
exported,  the  whole  amount  of  the  cuftoms  on  the 
feventy  thoufand  hogfheads  will  be  330,000 1. 
and  fo  much  this  commodity  certainly  brings  into 
the  exchequer  in  time  oF  peace,  but  in  time  of 
war  our  trade  is  more  uncertain —This  branch  of 
commerce  is  a  very  beneficial  one  to  England,  for, 
befides  all  other  advantages,  the  profit  arifing  from 
the  tobacco  exported  hence  to  foreign  markets 
has  been  computed  to  increafe  the  general  ftock 
H  2  of 
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of  the  nation  150,000).  a  year:  And  th^n,  ag 
our  colonies  take  vaft  quantities  of  Englifh  manu- 
faftures  in  return  for  the  tobacco  and  crher  com- 
modities they  fend  us,  it  is  undoubtedly  our  inte- 
reft  to  give  them  all  poflible  encouragement  and 
protedtion. 

The  produce  of  the  delightful  country  of  Pen- 
fylvania  is  chiefly  wheat  and  other  grain,  of  which 
they  export  great  quantities  to  the  reft  of  our 
American  colonies,  as  well  as  to  Europe.  They 
likewife  export  barrelled  beef,  pork,  hams,  cheefe, 
butter,  foap,   wax,   candles,  cyder,  pipe-ftaves, 
mafts,  boards,  timber,  feveral  forts  of  (kins  and  furs, 
and  divers  other  commodities  ;  and  befides  their 
own  produce  they  frequently  fend  us  logwood, 
fugar,  rice,  pitch,  tar,   train-oil,  and,  in  fliort, 
whatever  they  think  we  want,  or  they  can  fpare. 
Now  tc  (hew  the  advantage  arifing  to  GreatBritain 
from  this  province,  let  us  fuppofe  what  it  feems 
is  a  pretty  common  practice  :  a  Londoner   or  any 
Englifliman,  lays  out  here  in  our  manufactures  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds,  thefe  will  pur* 
chafe  in  Penfylvania  at  leaft  fix  thoufand  fix  hun-" 
dred  bufliels  of  wheat,  which,  fent  to  Lifbon,  at 
four  ftiillings  a  buftiel,  come  to  upwards  of  thir- 
teen hundred  pounds ;  which  money  is  fure  to  be 
fent  home  to  England  at  laft,  if  not  immediately; 
and  is  of  the  fame  advantage  for  remittance  or  ex- 
change as  any  fuch  fum  produced  by  goods  fent 
from  hence  direilly.    It  is  alfo  ufual  for  the  cap- 
tain, if  the  (hip  be  plantation-built,  to  have  orders 
to  fell  it  at  a  ccruin  price,  if  he  can  gei  it  ;  which 
often  happens,  and  in  that  cafe  the  whole  produce 
of  (hip  and  cargo  is  fent  to  England  ;  and,  if  it 
be  not  the  property  of  Engliflimen  refiding  here, 
it  is  always  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in  goods  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  kingdomj  or  fuch  as  are  im- 
ported 
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ported  hither,  and  fent  to  Penfylvania.  In  another 
branch  this  province  is  likewife  of  fingular  advan- 
tage to  England  :  forall  the  money  they  get  by  trad- 
ing with  the  Dutch,  French,  Spaniards,  or  others, 
which  is  not  inconfiderable,  is  fent  directly  hither  ; 
infomuch  that  it  has  been  computed,  that  fixty 
thoufand  pounds  in  cafh  are  annually  remitted  to 
us  from  Penfylvania,  and  returned  in  the  goods 
and  manufa6tures  of  this  kingdom. — Let  us  add, 
that  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Penfylvania,  is  al- 
ready become  one  of  the  beft  trading  towns  of  the 
Britifli  empire  in  America,  for  which  it  is  excel- 
lently fituated  ;  and  in  all  probability  will  continue 
to  increafe  in  commerce,  riches,  and  buildings,  till 
it  will  have  no  equal  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

What  has  been  faid  of  Penfylvania,  with 
regard  to  it's  produce  and  trade,  may  in  a  great 
mcafure  be  faid  of  New  Jerfey,  the  inhabitant^ 
whereof  fell  their  flour,  pork,  and  other  provifions, 
particularly  great  qaantilies  of  pea^e,  to  the  mer- 
chants of  New  York,  who  export  them  to  the 
fugar  iflands.  This  province  likewife  fends  fome 
ikins  and  furs  to  England,  and  train-oil,  fifli,  &c, 
to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Canaries.  In  the  year 
1720,  governor  iiunter  reported  that  there  were 
no  confiderable  manufactures  in  the  country,  but 
that  their  trade  conlifted  chiefly  in  pitch,  tar,  and 
the  other  articles  we  have  mentioned.  However, 
the  increafe  of  it's  trade  and  produce  may  be  judged 
of  by  that  of  it's  number  of  hands,  efpecially  Ne- 
groes, who  are  ten  times  as  many  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  York  deal  largely 
with  the  Indians  for  the  fkins  of  elks,  deer,  bears, 
beavers,  otters,  and  other  furs,  moft  of  which  they 
fend  to  England.  They  have  alfo  a  confiderable 
trade  to  Barbadoes  and  the  reft  of  the  fugar  iflands 
H  3  with 
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witbhorfes,  beef,  bacon,  pork,  peafe,  corn,  flouF, 
and  pipe-ftaves,  for  which  they  receive  fugar,  mo- 
loiTes,  rum,  &c.  in  return.  A  confiderable  com- 
merce is  likewife  carried  on  from  this  province 
to  Madeira  and  the  Azores  with  pipe-ftaves  and 
fifh,  for  which  they  load  their  fliips  back  with 
wine  and  brandy.  But  how  advantageous  the 
Crride  of  New  York  is  to  England  appears  frona 
y^hat  is  affirmed,  that,  as  the  Vv'inters  there  arc 
pretty  fevcre,,  they  take  oft  more  of  our  woollea; 
manufacturea  th::n  all  the  iflands  put  together^ 
Jamaica  excepted,  and  fend  us  more  gold  and  fil- 
v.er  in  retujn.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that  there  is  not  a  colony  in  America 
V  hich  makes  a  better  figure  than  this  does,  or 
where  the  people  feem  to  have  a  greater  fpirit  of 
induftry^ 

iVE  now  come  to  New  England,  the  feat  of  the 
moft  powerful  colony  the  Englifh  have  in  America,. 
3nd  which  is  Jikevvife  of  great  advantage  to  th\& 
i^ation,  by  taking  from  us  all  forts  of  woollen 
iiianufa£tures,  linen,  fail  cloth,  cordage  for  rigg- 
yr\<i  their  ih'ips^  haberdafbery  goods,  &c.  to  thft- 
v.jjue  of  ihree  or  four  hundred  thoufand  poun.Ts 
^iiv  i\uivun»  Their  remittances  were  formerly 
.made  to  us  in  bullion^  or  in  fpecie,  but  now  they 
knd  them  !)y  the  way  of  Spain,  i-^ortugal,  or  Italy, 
v<here  they  fell  their  fifb,  a!>d  the  produce  of  it 
comes  hither  in  gold  and  fiiver,  or  bills  of  exchange. 
They  likewife  make  us  very  valuable  returns  ia 
ipafts,  perhaps  the  faireft  and  largeft  in  the  wo-rld, 
befides  cad-iron,   pitch,    tar,   turpentine,  rofin, 


♦  This  word  denotes  filver  or  gold  in  the  mifs  or  lump,  not 
coined  or  wrought ;  iuch  are  ir.gotJj,  as  we  call  ihtm,  which 
a^re  uiehtd  down. in  a  ion  ot  iiiguld. 

plank, 
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pFank,  knees  for  (hips,  and  other  forts  of  timber 
for  various  ufes.    Thefe  commodities,  efpecially 
pitch  and  tar,  were  formerly  purchafed  of  the 
Swedes  at  an  intolerable  price  ;  but,    fince  the 
encouragement  given  to  their  importation  from 
New  England,    they  hnve  fallen   to  half  their 
value.    This  province  alfo  fends  us  log-wood  for 
dying  our  woollen  goods,  in  quantities  more  than 
fufficient  for  our  own  ufe,  the  furplus  being  fent 
to  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  other  European  mar- 
kets :  and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  induftry  of 
the  New  England  peo>Je,  that  this  ufeful  com- 
inodky.  for  v/hich  we  ufed  to  pay  thi -ty  or  forty 
pounds  a  ton  to  the  Spaniards,  is  reduced  to  about 
twelve  pounds,  of  which  four  pounds  five  fhillings 
^re  pm\  to  the  crown  for  cuftom,    We  might 
fri.jntion  other  articles,  as  whale-bone  and  oil, 
which  are  imported  from  New  England  in  no  in- 
eonfiderable  quantities,  and  which  we  mufl-  othei- 
wife  purehafe  of  the  Dutch  with  ready  money. 
This  colony  is  likewife  of  vaft  fervice  to  our  fu- 
gar  plantations,  which  without  it's  help  (and  that 
of  fome  other  provinces)  could  not  make  it  cheap 
enough,  nor  in  fufficient  quantities,  to  anfwcr 
the  markets  of  Europe;  for,  if  they  were  obliged 
to  fow  wheat  or  plant  as  much  Indian  corn  as  they 
wanted,  they  muft  needs  plant  fewer  canes.  From 
hence  they  are  alfo  fupplied  with  horfes  for  their 
mills,  ftaves  for  their  cafks,  timber,  boards,  hoops, 
butter,  cheefe,  oil,  tallow,  apples,  onions,  flour, 
beans,  peafe,  barrelled  pork,  falt-fifli  and  other 
commodities,  of  which  it  is  computed  that  Barba- 
does  alone  takes  from  New  England  to  the  value 
of  200,000 1.  a  year.    Laftly,  the  trade  of  this 
colony  employing  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  fail  of 
fliips,  it  is  an  excellent  nurfery  of  feamen  for  the 
royal  navy  j  fo  that  in  queen  Anne's  war  it  is  faid 
H  4  there 
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there  was  hardly  a  fhip  jn  commiffion  without  fomc  ' 
New  England  failors  on  board,  which  fo  diftrefled 
it's  merchants  that  they  were  obliged  to  man  their 
veflels  with  Indians  and  Negroes. — We  ought 
likewife  to  take  notice,  that  a  great  many  fliips 
are  built  in  New  England,  more  than  in  any  other 
of  our  colonies,  for  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Barbadoes  ;  and  fome  for  mere  fale,  which  arc 
fent  to  England  to  market.  Their  fhips  have  the 
reputation  of  being  very  well  built  and  ftrong,  but 
to  this  ftrength  it  is  chiefly  imputed  that  they  are 
not  always  the  beft  failor-.  And  it  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  what  a  certain  writer  on  trade  affirms, 
that  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  fupplied  from  New 
England  with  all  the  naval  ftores  that  we  now 
fetch  from  the  Baltic  5  and  that,  if  this  matter 
were  once  thoroughly  confidered  by  parliament,  it 
might  produce  fome  law  that  would  render  this 
colony  ftill  more  beneficial  to  the  nation. — As  to 
their  manufadures,  it  appears  by  proper  accounts 
fent  from  thence  to  England,  that  they  have  fomc 
forges  for  making  bar-iron,  fome  furnaces  for  caft- 
iron,  and  that  they  make  all  forts  of  iron-work 
f(  r  fhipping.    They  taia  a  confiderable  quantity 

leathtF,  and  make  hats  not  only  for  their  own 
ufe,  but  fcr  exportation  ;  and  a  native  of  that 
coumry  has  lately  informed  us,  that  the  Irifh  peo- 
ple fettled  there  have  brought  the  linen  manufac-- 
ture  to  fuch  perfe£iion,  that  at  Londonderry  in 
New  Hampfhire  it  has  often  been  fold  for  fix 
fnillings  fterling  a  yard,  and  commonly  from 
tv^'enty-pence  to  two  (hillings  :  But  New  England 
is  {{ill  fupplied  with  fixteen  parts  in  twenty  of 
Britifh  manufa<f^ures. 

The  trade  of  Nova  Scotia  confifts  in  bartering 
European  goods  with  the  Indians  for  (kins  and 
furs  i  from  the  feveral  filheries  erected  in  different 

barboiirsLj^ 
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harbours,  particularly  for  cod,  falmon,  and  ftur- 
geon  ;  the  inhabitants  therefore  export  great  quan- 
tities both  of  fifh  and  furs,  together  with  lumber, 
as  joifts,  ftaves,  hoops,  &c.  and  purchafe,  from 
England,  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  (lockings, 
fhoes,  working  tools,  kitchen  utenfils,  all  kinds 
of  hardware,  and  furniture. 

Canada,  which  wasconquered  from  theFrench 
during  the  late  war,  was  attended  with  the  advan- 
tage on  it's  being  ceded  to  England,  of  having  a 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  then  became 
fubje6ls  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  w^ere 
Gonfequently  obliged  to  trade  only  with  this  king- 
dom for  all  the  European  goods  they  want,  and 
to  fell  to  Britilh  fubjetSts  the  produce  of  that  ex- 
tenfive  country,  particularly  the  immenfe  quanti- 
ties of  furs,  with  which  the  French  were  formerly 
fupplied,  and  who  are  now  obliged  to  purchafe 
them  of  our  merchants.  They  alfo  export  great 
quantities  of  deer,  elk,  and  moofe  fkins,  marts, 
yards,  lumber,  &c. 


CHAP.  III. 
Of  the  AMERICAN  ISLANDS. 


H  E  iflands  which  lie  about  the  coaft  of  the 


vaft  continent  of  America  are  almoft  innu- 
merable, many  of  them  uninhabited,  or  in  other 
refpedts  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  particular 
notice.  Even  Newfoundland,  though  a  large 
ifland,  is  very  little  known,  and  affords  us  nothing 
curious  or  entertaining  but  it's  fifhcry  hereafter 
defcribed.  The  American  iflands  of  the  greatell 
importance  are  that  vaft  number  called  the  Antilles, 
which  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 


extendinn; 
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extending  from  the  coafl  of  Florida  to  that  of 
New  Andalufia  in  Terra  Firma.  Some  call  them 
the  Caribbees,  from  the  firft  inhabitants;  but  this 
is  a  denomination  that  moft  geographers  confine 
to  the  Leeward  Iflands.  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Porto 
Rico>  and  Jamaica,  are  called  the  Great  Antilles  ; 
the  laft  of  which  is  pofTcfTed  by  the  Englifti^  the 
three  others  by  the  Spaniards.  The  moft  confi- 
derable  of  the  Little  Antilles  are  Barbadoes,  St. 
Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  Antegoa,  Montferrat,  An- 
guilla,.  Barbuda,  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  Granada,  the  Granadillos,  pofl'efTed 
by  the  Englifli  ;  Guadaloupe,  Martinico,  Mari- 
galante,  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Bartholomew,  by  the 
French  ;  St  Euftatia,  Saba,  Bonaires,  Curaffow, 
and  Oruba,  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  La  Trinadad 
and  Margarita  by  the  Spaniards. 

Besides  thefe,  there  are  the  iflands  that  lie  to 
the  fouth  of  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  which  are 
commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  or  the  land  of  Fire  ;  they  being  thus  called 
from  the  fires  and  fmoke  perceived  by  the  firft  dif- 
coverers  of  them,  rifing  from  a  volcano  in  the 
largeft  ifli^nd,  the  flame  of  which-,  though  not  feen« 
in  the  day-time,  is  vifible  at  a  vaft  diftance  in  the 
night,  and  fometimes  throws  up  great  quantities, 
of  ftones  and  afties.  Thefe  iflands  extend  along 
the  coaft  from  eaft  to  weft  above  four  hundred 
miles,  and  were  fuppofed  to  join  the  continent  tilL 
Magellan  failed  through  the  fireights  that  part 
them  from  it.  They  were  then  thought  one  con- 
tiiiueil  ifland,  till  feveral  navigators  found  ihey 
werediviiJed  by  narrow  channels.  Terra  del  Fuego,  . 
the  largeft  of  thele  iflands,  is  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, with  the  tops  of  the  mountains  covered 
with  fnow  ;  but  is  faid  to  have^ertile.vallies,  plains. 
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and  pafture-groands,  watered  by  a  multitude  of  fine 
Springs  that  fall  from  the  mountains.  The  lands 
are  faid  to  abound  with  wood  and  ftone,  and  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  people  as  white  as  the  Europeans, 
who,  notwithftanding  the  extreme  feverity  of  the 
climate,  go  almofi:,  if  not  quite,  naked,  and  paint 
their  bodies  of  feveral  colours.  The  ftreights  of 
A4age!lan  are  above  a  hundred  leagues  in  length, 
but  the  breadth  is  various,  it  being  in  fome  places 
only  a  league  wide,  and  in  others  two  or  more. 
"Inhere  are  many  fafe  harbours  running  into  the 
continent,  with  narrow  entrances,  and  bays,  that 
extend  quite  out  of  fight,  encompafled  by  high 
mountains,  that  ftielter  them  on  all  fides. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  iflands  that  form  this  ftreight, 
is  Staten  Land,  and  between  it  and  Terra  del  Fuego, 
runs  Streight  Le  Maire,  v^hich  is  feven  or  eight 
leagues  in  length.  The  idand  of  Staten  Land  far 
furpafles  Terra  del  Fuego  in  the  wildnefs  of  it's 
appearance,  it  feeming  to  be  intir.ely  compofed  of 
inacceffible  rocks,  without  any  mixture  of  earth  or 
mould.  Thefe  terminate  in  a  vaft  number  of  rae- 
ged  points  rifing  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  ail 
of  them  covered  with  everlafl:ing  fnow.  The 
points  themfelves  are  on  every  fide  furrounded  with 
frightful  precipices,  and  often  overhang  in  a  moft 
furprifing  manner,  v%7hile  the  hills  which  bear 
them  are  generally  feparated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  clefts,  which  appear  as  if  the  country  had 
been  frequently  rent  by  earthquakes  ;  thefe  chafms 
being  nearly  perpendicular,  and  extending  through 
the  fubftance  of  the  main  rocks,  almpft  to  their 
very  bottom  ;  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  fav- 
age  and  gloomy^  than  the  whole  afpect  of  this 
coaft. 


The 
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The  SPANISH  AMERICAN  ISLANDS- 

TCpROM  the  fouthern  part  of  America,  rt  feems 
^  natural  for  us  to  pafs  to  the  weftern  fide,  where 
we  fcarce  find  any  rfland  worth  notice,  except  that 
of  Juan  Fernandes,  of  which  we  fhall  take  afhort 
cxtraft  from  the  defcription  given  of  it  in  commo- 
dore Anfon's  voyage.  This  ifland  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar figure,  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  fix  broad 
but  is  remarkable  for  it's  beauty.  The  face  of  the 
country,  at  leaft  of  the  north  part  of  the  ifland,  is 
extremely  Angular  i  the  woods  that  cover  moft  of 
the  fteepeft  hills,  being  free  from  buflies  and  under- 
wood, afford  an  eafy  pafTage  through  every  part  of 
them;  and  the  irregularity  of  the  hills  and  precipi- 
ces trace  out,  by  their  various  combinations,  a 
great  number  of  romantic  vallies,  moft  of  whicb 
have  a  ftream  of  the  cleareft  water  running  through 
them  that  falls  in  cafcades  from  rock  to  rock,  as  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  by  the  courfe  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  is  broken  into  a  fudden  fharp  defcent/ 
In  thefe  vallies,  are  fome  particular  fpots,  where  the 
fhade  and  fragrance  of  the  contiguous  woods,  the 
loftincfs  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  the  tranfpa- 
rencyand  frequent  falls  of  the  neighbouringftreams^ 
prefent  fcenes  of  fuch  elegance  and  dignity  as 
would  with  difficulty  be  rivalled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  glohe  ;  for  here  the  fimple  productions  of 
unaffifted  nature  may  be  faid  to  excel  all  the  fic- 
titious defcriptions  of  the  moft  animated  imagina^- 
tion.  The  piece  of  ground,  in  which  commodore 
Anfon  pitched  his  tent,  was  a  fmall  lawn,  that  lay 
on  a  little  afcent,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  fea.  In  the  front  of  his  tent  was  a 
large  avenue  cut  through  the  woods  to  the  fea- 
fide,  which,  Hoping  to  the  water  with  a  gentle 

defcent 
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defcent,  opened  aprofpedl  of  the  bay  and  the  fliips  at 
anchor.  This  lawn  was  fcreened  behind  by  a  tall 
wood  of  myrtle,  fweeping  round  it  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre  ;  the  Hope  on  which  the  wood  ftood  ;  rifing 
with  a  much  (harper  afcent  than  the  lawn  itfelf, 
though  not  fo  much,  but  that  the  hills  and  precipi- 
ces within  land,  towered  up  confiderably  above  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  added  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
view.  There  were  befides  two  ftreams  of  cryftal 
water,  which  ran  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  tent, 
within  a  hundred  yards  diftance ;  and  were  (haded 
by  the  trees  which  cut  the  lawns  on  either  lide, 
and  completed  the  fymmetry  of  the  whole. 

Several  of  the  hills  have  a  peculiar  fort  of  red 
earth,  exceeding  vermilion  in  colour.  The  trees 
of  the  woods,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  ifland, 
are  chiefly  aromatics  of  many  different  forts,  but 
none  of  them  are  fo  large  as  to  yield  any  confider- 
able  timber,  except  the  myrtle-trees,  which  are  the* 
biggeft  on  the  ifland  ;  but  even  thefe  will  not  work 
to  a  greater  length  than  forty  feet.  The  top  of  the 
myrtle  is  circular,  and  appears  as  uniform  as  if 
clipped  by  art.  Here  is  alio  the  pimento ^tree,  the 
cabbage-tree,  and  a  great  number  of  plants,,  adapted 
to  thofe  fcorbutk  diforders,  contracted  by  fait 
diet  and  long  voyages,  and  likewife  many  acres 
of  ground  covered  with  oats  and  clover. 

This  ifland  formerly  abounded  with  goats  j  but 
their  number  is  greatly  diminifhed,  for  the  Spaniards, 
being  informed  of  the  advantages,  which  the  bucca- 
neers and  privateers  derived  from  the  goats  flefli^ 
with  which  they  were  here  fu^rnilhed,  endeavoured 
to  deprive  their  enemies  of  this  relief,  by  fetting 
on  fhore  a  number  of  large  dogs,  who  haveincreaf- 
ed  fo  faft,  that  they  have  deftroyed  ail  the  goats  in 
the  acceflfible  part  of  the  country,  only  a  few  re- 
maining among  the  crags  and  precipices^  where 

the 
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the  dogs  cannot  follow  them.  Thefe  are  divided 
into  feparate  herds,  which  inhabit  diftinft  fait- 
neffes,  and  never  mingle  with  each  other.  Our 
author  mentions  an  extraordinary  difpute  between 
a  herd  of  ihefe  animals,  and  a  number  of  dogs. 
Some  men,  going  in  a  boat  into  the  eaftern  bay^ 
perceived  the  dogs  running  very  eagerly  y  and,  be- 
ing willing  to  difcover  what  game  they  were  after^ 
they  lay  upon  their  oars  to  view  them,  and  at  laft 
faw  them  take  to  a  hill,  where  looking  a  little 
farther  they  obferved,  upon  the  ridge  of  it,  an  herd 
of  goats  that  feemed  drawn  up  for  their  reception. 
There  was  a  very  narrow  pafs  ilcirted  on  each  fide 
hy  precipices,  on  which  the  mafter  of  the  herd 
pofted  himfelf  fronting  the  enemy,  the  reft  of  the 
goats  being  all  behind,  where  the  ground  was 
more  open.  As  this  fpot  was  inacceffible  by  any. 
other  path,  except  where  this  champion  had  placed 
himfelf,  the  dogs,  though  they  ran  up  the  hill  with 
great  alacrity,  yet,  when  they  came  within  about 
twenty  yards  of  him,  did  not  dare  to  encounter 
him,  as  he  would  infallibly  have  driven  them  down 
the  precbice.  They  therefore  defifted,  and,  giving 
over  the  chace,  quietly  laid  themfelves  down, 
panting  for  breath.  There  are  but  few  birds,  and 
thbfe  chiefly  hawks,  blackbirds,,  owls,  and  hum- 
ming-birds. 

Upon  this  ifland  is  a  great  number  of  feals  and 
fea  lions:  the  latter  has  fome  refemblance  to  a 
fcal,  but  is  much  larger,  and  it's  flelhhas  fome  re- 
femblance to  that  of  beef.  When  full-grown,  they 
are  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  fiiteen  in  circumference ;  and  fo  extremely 
fat,  that,  having  cut  through  the  (kin,  which  is 
about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  there  is  at  leaft  a  foot 
of  fit,  before  you  come  at  either  lean  or  bones. 
They  are  alfo  very  full  of  blood  ^  for,  if  they  aue 

deeply 
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deeply  wounded  in  a  dozen  places,  there  will  in- 
ftantly  guxh  out  as  many  fountains  of  blood,  fpout- 
ing  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  Their  (kins  are 
covered  with  fhort  hair  of  a  light  duji-colour; 
but  their  tails  and  thtir  fins,  which  on  fhore  ferve 
them  for  feet,  are  almoft  black;  thefe  fins  are 
divided  at  the  ends  like  fingers,  the  web  which 
joins  them  not  reaching  to  the  extremities ;  md 
e.ich  of  thefe  fingers  is  furniflied  with  a  nail.  The 
head,  which  is  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of 
the  body,  terminates  in  a  fnout,  and  they  have 
whifkers  Jike  thofe  of  a  cat,  with  fmal!  eyes  and 
ears  ;  and  the  noftrils,  which  are  alfo  very  fmall, 
are  the  only  parts  deftitute  of  hair..  In  each  jaw  they 
have  a  row  of  large  pointed  teeth*  The  males- 
have  a  large  fnout  or  trunk  hanging  down  five  feet 
fix  inches  below  the  e.nd  of  the  upper  jaw,  which 
the  females  have  not;,  and  this  renders  it  eafy  to 
diftinguifli  the  fexes  ;  and  befides  the  males  are  * 
much  the  largeft  Thefe  animals  divide  their  time 
equally  between  the  fea  and  land,  continuing  at 
fea  all  the  fummer,  and  coming  on  fliore  at  the 
fetting  in  of  winter,  where  they  refide  during  that 
whole  feafon.  In  this  interval,  they  ingender,  and 
bring  forth  their  young,  having  generally  two  at 
a  birth,  which  they  fuckle  wi  h  their  milk,  they 
being  at  firft  about  the  fize  of  a  full-grovvn  fealo. 
While  the  fea  lions  continue  on  fhore,  they  feed 
on  the  grafs  an^I  verdure,  that  grows  near  the  banks  . 
of  the  frefh-water  ftreams  ;  and,  when  not  em- 
ployed in  feeding,  fleep  in  herds,  in  . the  mofl  miry 
places  they  can  fi.nd.  As  they  are  of  a  lethargic  dif» 
pofition,  and  noteafily  awakened,  each  herd  j>laces  . 
fome  of  the  males  at  a  diftance,  which  never  fail 
to  alarm  them,  when  any  one  attempts  to  moleft, 
or  even  to^  approach  them  ;  which  they  60  by  mak^ 
ing  a  very  loud  noife,  fometimes  grunting  like  hogs^ 

and. 
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and  at  others  fnorting  like  horfes  in  full  vigour^ 
The  males  have  often  furious  battles,  when  they 
gore  each  other  with  their  teeth,  and  cover  one 
another  with  blood.  The  author  of  lord  AnfonV 
voyage  takes  notice  of  one  whom  he  fays  they 
named  the  bafliaw,  he  generally  lying  furrounded 
with  a  number  of  females,  which  no  other  male 
dared  approach  ;  but  had  not  acquired  that  envied 
pre-eminence  without  many  bloody  contefts,  as 
appeared  from  the  numerous  fears  vifible  in  every 
part  of  his  body. 

The  bay  is  moft  plentifully  ftored  with  the 
greateft  variety  of  fifti,  particularly  cod  of  a  pro- 
digious fize,  which  are  no  lefs  numerous  than  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  alfo  large  bream, 
filver-fifh,  cavallie-^,,  gropers,  m.aids,  a  black  fifli 
tnu?:h  efleemed,  called  by  fome  the  chimney-fweep- 
er,  in  fhape  refembling  a  carp  ;  excellent  cray-fifti, 
that  generally  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds,  and 
are  of  an  exquiute  tafte  ;  befides  congres  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  There  are  alfo  a  great  number  of 
large  fharks  and  dog-fifli. 

It  is  now  time  to  leave  the  picafant  little  ifland 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  come  to  fpeak  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Antilles,  with  which  we  are  better 
acquainted,  as  many  of  them  are  peopled  by  colo- 
nies from  our  own  country,  and  other  European 
nations.  Of  thefe  iflands  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba, 
being  much  the  largeft,  feem  to  require  our  firft 
attention  ;  though  we  (hall  not  find  much  in  them 
fo  curious  as  to  detain  us  long  in  the  defcription. 
Hiipaniola,  or  St.  Domrngo,  (as  it  is  otherwifc 
called)  belongs  partly  to  the  French,  and  partly  to 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  is  allowed  to  be  as  fruitful  and 
as  pleafant  as  any  in  that  part  of  the  viorld,  having 
vaft  forefts  of  cabbage-trees,  palms,  elms,  oaks, 
pines,  &c.  befides  great  variety  of  fruit-trees,  whofe 

fruit 
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fruit  is  more  lovely  to  the  eye,  and  better-tafted, 
than  in  many  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  ;  fuch  as 
grapes,  oranges,  citrons,  apricots,  and  many  others, 
whofes  names  it  is  needlefs  to  mention.  Here  arc 
all  the  birds  common  to  the  Weft-Indies,  the 
meadows  are  filled  with  innumerable  herds  of  cat- 
tle, and  the  Frenck  part  of  the  ifland  has  horfes 
enough  to  fupply  all  the  adjacent  colonies.  There 
is  fcarce  a  country  in  the  world  better  watered  by 
brooks  or  navigable  rivers,  which  abound  with 
fifh,  and  gold-duft  is  found  in  fome  of  their  fands. 
It  is  faid  there  are  alfo  mines  of  gold  and  filver, 
which,  though  formerly  wrought,  the  Spaniards 
have  found  themfelves  too  weak  to  carry  on  for 
their  own  advantage,  and  take  all  poflible  care 
to  conceal  them  from  others.  The  chief  com- 
modities of  the  ifland  arc  hides,  fugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  tobacco,  wax,  honey,  and  various  kind« 
of  drugs  and  dyers  wood.  'I  'he  French,  in  particu- 
lar, fince  their.fettlement  here,  have  very  much  im^ 
proved  their  fugar  plantations  ;  and  they  are  now. 
reckoned  equal,  if  not  fupcrior,  tothe  Spaniards  in 
jiumbers,  though  both  together,  with  all  their 
flaves,  are  very  far  (hort  of  what  an  ifland  of  fuch 
extent  and  fertility  is  capable  of  maintaining. 

The  foil  of  Cuba,  if  we  except  the  ridge  of 
mountains  that  runs  through  the  ifland  from  eaft 
to  weft,  is  generally  very  fruitful,  and  produces  all 
the  commodities  known  in  our  American  iflands, 
fuch  as  ginger,  long-pepper,  maftich,  aloes,  and 
various  other  drugs  and  fpices.  It's  woods  con^ 
fift  of  large  cedars  and  other  odoriferous  trees, 
oaks,  pines,  palm-trees,  cotton-trees,  vines,  &c. 
and  there  are  mines  of  copper,  if  not  of  gold,  the 
duft  whereof  is  found  in  the  fands  of  the  rivers, 
as  well  as  in  Hifpaniola.  This  ifland  has  many 
CQUveniencies  belonging  to  it  both  for  making  fait 
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and  catching  fifh  ;  and  it's  fhores  abound  with  (ea^* 
fowl,  particularly  a  fort  of  cranes,  which  are  white 
when  young,  but  when  old  are  of  feveral  colours. 
It  has  plenty  of  horfes,  flieep,  wrld  boars,  hogs, 
and  cattle  of  a  large:  and  better  breed  than  moft 
parts  of  America,  which  have  multiplied  to  fuch 
a  prodigious  degree,  fince  they  were  firft  brought 
hither  by  the  Spaniards,  that  many  of  them  rurr. 
wnld  in  the  woods,  and  are  killed  purely  for  their 
hides,  in  which  buCnefs;  the  Negroes  are  em- 
ployed. Hides  therefore  make  a  great  branch  of 
the  trade  of  the  ifland  ;  and  abundance  of  to- 
bacco, both  in  leaf  and  fnujf*,  con  rnonly  called 
Havanna  from  the  chief  city  and  portcf  Cubil^  ate 
exported  thence  to  New  Spain  and  rhf:  South  Se3> 
befide^  whkt  h  (mi  m  EurcJpe.  Up^fi  thg  u  hok, 
it  is  a  fing  l^mir  it'i  cnpit^l  )vi\  nmnmmd 
h  pgrhapi  a  city  of  thf  grmu^  ftrc  ngth  and  im* 
ponmQQ  to  th§  Bpnnm4^  of  all  they  poflfeft  in 
Amerieii  Wmg  ih§  plate  of  rende^voua  for  their 
fleets  m  th^lr  rfturn  fjrom  ihst  pMt  of  the  worl4 
to  Europe,  and  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulph 
of  Florida,  through  which  they  are  obliged  to  pafs  ; 
fo  that  the  Spaniards,  not  without  reafon,  call  it 
the  key  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Here  we  ought  juft  to  take  notFce  of  Porta 
Rico,  the  third  of  the  Great  Antilles  pofTefled  by  the 
Spaniards,  though  much  lefs  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer. This  is  likewife  divided  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains from  eaft  to  well,  and  is  tolerably  well  water- 
ed with  brooks  and  rivers.  The  north  part,  which 
is  not  fo  fertile  as  the  fouth,  has  been  reported  to 
have  mines  of  quickfilver,  tin,  lead,  and  fome  of 
gold  and  ftlver  ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  latter 
wrought  at  prefent,  nor  were  there  ever  any  con- 
liderable  ones  in  the  ifland,  though  it's  rivers  are 
not  without  gold-duft  among  their  fand  and  gravel. 
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It  has  plenty  of  good  ftiip-tiniber,  and  variety  of 
fruit-trees,  fuch  as  are  common  to  it  with  the 
neighbouring  iflands  ;  and,  like  thofe,  it  has  great 
flocks  of  parrots,  wood-pigeons,  and  other  wild 
and  tame  fowl,  with  all  manner  of  Europeaa 
poultry.  It's  coafts  abound  with  fiih,  and  here 
are  a  fort  of  land-crabs  that  burrow  in  the  ground 
like  rabbets,  of  which  we  ftiall  fpeak  more  here- 
after. It's  principal  commodities  are  fugar,  hides, 
cotton,  and  feveral  forts  of  drugs;  alfo  fait,  and 
6ranges^  and  lemons,  both,  as  fruit  and  in  fweet- 
meats* 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  ISLANDS. 

nr  H  E  next  and  laft  of  the  Great  Antilles  to  be 
defcribed  is  Jamaica,  a  flourifliing  ifland  now 
poffeflTed  by  the  Englifh,  and  which  mould  have 
been  mentioned  before  Porto  Rico,  as  being  larger 
and  more  valuable,  but  that  we  chofe  to  fpeak  of 
the  Spanifli  poflelTions  together.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
and  Dr.  Stubbs  will  furnifli  us  with  almoft  every 
thing  that  is  curious  relating  to  Jamaica^  which, 
lilce  the  iflands  abovemer)tioned,  has  a  ridge  of  hills 
running  through  it,  befides  oihers  fcattered  over 
the  country,  that  give  rife  to  abundance  of  fine 
rivers  ftored  with  fifli  of  various  kinds,  but  fcarce 
any  of  them  navigable  except  by  canoes,  wherein 
fugars  and  other  goods  are  carried  from  the  planr. 
tations  to  the  fea-fide,  and  from  thence  in  fchooners 
and  floops  to  Port  Royal  an<i  Kingfton,  there  to 
be  fliipped  for  England.  This  is  occafioned  ei- 
ther by  their  falling  too  precipitately  from  the 
mountains,  or  the  fliortnefs  of  their  courfe  :  befides, 
they  often  carry  with  them  great  Itones  or  pieces, 
of  timber,  and  generally  much  clay  or  earth,  which, 
fouls  the  water,  and  gives  it  a  copperifli  tafte, 

thouglk 
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though  It  proves  good  enough  after  fettling  (ome 
days  in  earthen  jars.  In  dry  years  frefti  water  is 
very  fcarce  at  a  diftance  from  the  rivers  ;  and  the 
ivell  water  near  the  fea,  as  at  Port  Royal,  is  black- 
ifli  and  unwholefome.  There  are  fome  fprings, 
as  well  as  rivers,  that  are  remarkable  for  their  pe- 
trifying quality ;  and  near  point  Morant,  at  the 
fouth  eaft  corner  of  the  ifland,  Sir  Hans  fays  there 
is  a  hot  bath  in  a  wood,  whofe  water  has  been 
tried  with  great  fuccefs,  by  drinking  as  well  as 
bathing  in  it,  for  the  cure  of  the  belly- ach,  the 
common  difeafe  of  the  county.  In  another  place 
there  are  a  great  many  fait  fprings,  which  being 
united  form  what  is  called  the  Salt  River.  Salt  is 
made  at  Jamaica  in  ponds,  into  which  the  fea-water 
comes,  and  the  water  being  exhaled  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  the  fait  is  left  at  the  bottom.  Nor 
ought  we  to  forget  a  remarkable  lake  in  this  ifland, 
which  receives  abundance  of  water  from  a  river 
without  any  viiible  outlet. 

The  mountains  of  Jamaica  are  moft  of  thent 
crowned  v/ith  trees  of  a  thoufand  different  fpecies, 
ever  verdant,  forming  groves  and  cool  retreats, 
and  irregularly  mixing  their  branches  in  a  gay 
fort  of  confufion  ;  the  cedar  and  other  tall  trees 
rearing  their  lofty  heads,  and  the  lignum  vitas, 
mahogany,  and  numberlefs  others  thriving  under 
their  friendly  fhade.  The  valleys  too  are  gener- 
ally verdant,  being  refrefhed  with  fo  many  ftreams  ; 
but  their  greateft  beauty  confifts  in  the  plantati- 
ons that  adorn  them,  laid  out  with  the  niceft 
art,  and  producing  as  choice  and  valuable  plants 
as  any  in  the  univerfe,  particularly  the  fugar-cane*, 

of 


*  It  is  a  quef^ion  not  yet  decided  among  botaniits,  whether 
tfie  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  cane,  and  whether 

they 
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of  whofe  culture,  the  preparation  of  fugar,  &c. 
we  (hall  here  give  an  account,  which  may  ferve 
likewife  for  Barbadoes,  Antegoa,  Nevis,  and  tho 
teft  of  our  fugar-iflands  ;  for  not  only  the  com- 
modity, but  the  manufacture  of  it,  is  in  all  of  them 
much  the  fame. 

The  reed  or  cane,  which  yields  us  fuch  an 
agreeable  juice,  is  like  thofe  others  we  fee  in 
moratTes  and  on  the  edges  of  lakes,  excepting  that 
the  fkin  of  thefe  latter  is  hard  and  dry,  and  their 
pith  void  of  juice,  whereas  thefkinofthefugar-cane 
is  foft,  and  the  fpungy  matter  or  pith  it  contains 
is  very  juicy,  though  that  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  it's  ex- 
pofure  to  the  fun,  the  feafon  it  is  cut  in,  and  it's 
age  ;  which  four  circumftances  contribute  equally 
to  it's  goodnefs  and  it's  bulk.  It  ufually  grows  to 
the  heighth  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  fometimes  higher, 
exclufive  of  the  long,  green,  tufted  leaves  at  top, 
from  the  middle  whereof  arife  the  flower  and  the 
feed.  The  ftem  or  ftalk  is  divided  by  knots  or 
joints,  from  whence  likewife  fhoot  out  leaves,  but 


they  knew  how  to  exprefs  it's  juice  ?  All  that  we  can  gather 
from  t'ne  arguments  advanced  on  either  fide  is,  that,  if  they 
knew  the  cane  and  the  juice,  they  did  not  know  the  art  of 
condenfing,  hardening,  and  whitening  it,  and  confequently 
knew  nothing  of  our  fugar.  Salmafius  however  afiures  us, 
that  the  Arabs  have  ufed  the  art  of  making  fugar,  fuch  as 
we  now  have  it,  above  eight  hundred  years. — Another  queftion 
among  naturalifts  is  whether  fugar-canes  be  originally  of  the 
Weil  Indies,  or  whether  they  have  been  tranHated  thither  from 
the  Eaft  ?  The  learned  of  the  lad  ages  have  been  much  di* 
Vided  on  this  point  j  but,  fince  the  dilTertation  of  father  Labar, 
publifhed  in  iyiZy  there  is  no  longer  room  to  doubt  but  that 
the  fugar  cane  is  as  natural  to  America  as  India,  All  that 
cen  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  latter  is,  that  ihe  Spaniards  and 
Fortuguefe  ftrft  learnt  from  the  Orientals  the  art  of  exprefling 
it's  juice^  boiling  it,  and  i-e4u£in§4t  into  fugar. 

thefa 
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thefe  ufually  fall  as  the  cane  rifes  ;  and  it  is  a  iigfi 
either  that  the  cane  is  not  good,  or  that  it  is  far 
from  it's  maturity,  when  the  knots  are  feen  befet 
Vvirh  leaves.  The  cane  is  yellow  ifh  when  ripe^ 
znd  about  aii  inch  in  diameter  j  and  it's  juicy  pith 
is  then  eaten  freely,  being  very  nouriihing  and 
t^^holefome  if  taken  witli  moderation.  The  tops 
cf  the  canes  are  like  wife  very  good  food  for  hor'Vs 
and  black  cattle*. 

The  ground  fit  for  fugar-canes  is  that  which 
is  light,  foft,  and  fpongy,  lying  on  a  defcent  pro- 
per to  carry  ofF  the  water,  and  well  expofed  to 
the  fun.  The  ufual  manner  of  planting  them  is 
by  ^ligging  long  trendies,  about  fix  inches  deep 
and  as  many  broad,  and  about  two  feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  laying  a  doubje  row  of  canes 
along  them  from  end  to  end.  From  every  knot  of 
the  canes  thus  laid  down  in  the  furrows  flioots  up 
another  cane  ;  and  thefe  young  ones  grow  to  the 
heighth  of  eighteen  or  twenry  inches  in  about  twelve 
weeks  time,  but  do  not  arrive  to  maturity  till  they 
have  been  a  year  or  fifteen  months  in  the  ground. 
The  next  care  of  the  planter  is  to  keep  his  canes 
free  from  weeds,  and  to  obferve  whether  any  of 
his  roots  have  failed,  that  the  trenches  may  be 
fupplied  in  time  with  others;  for,  the  crop  being, 
by  a  neglecl:  in  cither  cafe,  partly  ripe  and  partly 
green  at  the  farn^  time,  they  cannot  well  be  fepa- 


Mr,  Smith  telU  us,  that  the  bottom  part  of  the  fugar- 
rane  top  is  about  tht  thicknels  of  one's  finger,  and  that  at 
Nevis  they  cut  it  into  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
to  ^ive  to  their  horl'es,  being  a  very  l^artening  food,  and  fat- 
tening them  ?pice.  They  alfo  give  them  the  ikiiiiming  of 
t  f  iijgar-coppeis  j  but  that  murt  be  done  fpai  ingly  at  firlt,  for 
:":ar  of  griping  and  perhaps  killing  thtm. 

rated 
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rated  without  more  labour  than  they  are  worthy 
and  then  the  planter  burns  them,  as  they  ftand. 
By  this  means  indeed  he  lofes  a  crop,  but  he  does 
ftotlofehis  planting;  for,  the  fire  not  touching  the 
roots,  they  foon  (hoot  out  again,  the  foil  is  much 
bettered,  and  fwarms  of  rats  are  deftroyed,  which 
often  do  great  damage  in  thefe  plantations.  The 
prefent  pracSice  is  to  dung  the  canes,  either  when 
they  are  planted,  or  when  they  come  to  be  two 
feet  high  ;  and  this  is  the  planter's  greateft  trouble 
and  expence,  for^  were  it  not  for  this  dungings 
much  fewer  Negroes  would  be  required. 

When  the  canes  are  ripe,  they  are  cut  up  one 
at  a  time  by  a  proper  inftrument,  being  too  large 
to  be  mowed  by  a  fcythe ;  and,  as  they  cut  them, 
they  trim  them  and  chop  off  the  tops,  which,  as 
^bove  intimated,  they  refervc  for  their  cattle. 
The  canes  are  then  bundled  up  in  faggots,  and 
carried  to  the  mills,  which  are  very  curious  ma- 
chines, contrived  to  bruife  them  and  exprefs  the 
liquor  or  juice  therein  contained*  Thefe  mills  arc 
compofed  of  three  wooden  rollers  covered  with 
plates  of  iron,  and  are  of  four  kinds,  being  turned 
either  by  flaves,  water,  wind,  or  cattle.  Thofe 
turned  by  the  hand  were  firft  in  ufe,  but  are  now 
laid  afide,  as  being  an  intolerable  hardfliip  to  the 
poor  Negroes  who  were  doomed  to  that  woik, 
befides  the  flownefs  of  their  progrefs.  Windmills 
are  the  moft  modern,  and  are  not  yet  very  common, 
except  in  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chriftupher's,  and 
among  the  Portuguefe.  Thefe  make  good  difpatch, 
but  have  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  not  ca- 
fily  (topped,  which  proves  fometimes  fatal  to  the 
Neo-roes  who  feed  them. 

The  juice  coming  out  of  the  canes,  when 
prefled  and  broken  between  the  rollers,  is  ccnveyeJ 

by 
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fey  a  leaden  canal  into  the  fugar-houfe,  which  is 
near  the  mill,  where  it  falls  into  a  veflel,  and  thence 
runs  into  a  copper  or  cauldron,  to  receive  it's  firft 
preparation,  only  heated  by  a  flow  fire  to  make  it 
fimmer.  With  the  liquor  is  here  mixed  a  quan- 
tity of  afties  and  quick-lime  ;  the  efFeft  of  which 
mixture,  together  with  the  action  of  the  fire,  is, 
that  the  unduous  parts  are  feparated  from  the  reft, 
and  raifed  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  thick  fcum, 
which  they  keep  conftantly  taking  ofF,  and  ferves 
to  feed  poultry,  horfes,  &c. — The  juice  in  the 
next  place  is  purified  in  a  fecond  copper,  where  a 
bri(ker  fire  makes  it  boil  ;  and  all  the  time  the  cart- 
ing up  of  the  fcum  is  promoted  by  means  of  a 
ftrong  lye  compofed  of  lime-water  and  other  in- 
gredients.-—This  done,  it  is  purified  in  a  third 
boiler,  wherein  is  caft  a  lye  that  aflifts  in  purging 
It  iftU  farther,  making  it*s  impurities  rife  lo  the 
furface,  whence  they  are  taken  with  a  fkimmer. — > 
Hence  it  is  removed  to  a  fourth  boiler,  where  it  is 
farther  purified  by  a  more  violent  fire ;  and  hence 
to  a  fifth,  where  it  is  brought  to  the  confiftence 
of  a  fyrup. — In  a  fixth  boiler  the  fyrup  receives 
it's  full  codlion  ;  and  here  all  the  impurities  which 
the  former  lyes  had  left  are  taken  away  by  the  in- 
jection of  a  new  one,  and  a  water  of  lime  and  alum. 
In  this  laft  copper  there  fcarce  remains  a  third 
of  what  was  put  into  the  firft,  the  reft  being 
wafted  by  frequent  boilings  and  fkimmings. — It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  fize  of  the  feveral  coppers 
always  diminifties  from  the  firft  to  the  laft,  each 
being  provided  with  a  furnace  to  give  a  heat  pro- 
portionable to  the  degree  of  codlion  the  juice  has 
received.  In  fome  large  fugar-works  there  are 
alfo  particular  coppers  for  boiling  and  preparing 
the  (kimmings  for  farther  ufes. 

The 
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By  thus  paffing  fucceflively  a  number  of  cop- 
pers, the  juice  of  the  canes  is  purified,  thickened, 
and  rendered  fit  to  be  converted  into  any  of  the 
kinds  of  fugar  hereafter  mentioned,  which  are  all 
prepared  in  the  American  iflands.  According  to 
F.  Labat  thefe  are,  i.  Crude  fugar,  or  mofcovado, 
which  is  that  firft  drawn  from  the  juice  of  the 
cane,  and  whereof  all  the  reft  are  compofed.  The 
method  of  making  it  is  that  already  defcribed  for 
fugars  in  general ;  but  here  we  may  add,  that,  when 
taken  out  of  the  fixth  copper,  it  is  put  into  a  cooler, 
where,  after  ftirring  it  brifkly  together,  it  is  let 
ftand  to  fettle,  till  a  cruft,  as  thick  a  crown-piece, 
is  formed  thereon.  The  cruft  being  formed,  they 
ftir  it  again,  then  put  it  into  veffels,  where  it 
ftands  to  fettle  till  it  be  fit  to  barrel.  2.  Strained 
fugar,  though  fomewhat  whiter  than  the  former, 
is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  to  whiten  it  they  drain  the  liquor 
through  blankets,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  firft  cop- 
per 5  which  invention  is  owing  to  the  Englifti,  who 
likewife  put  the  fugar  into  wooden  forms  or  moulds, 
and,  when  it  has  purified  itfelf  well,  cut  it  in  pie- 
ces, dry  it  in  the  fun,  and  barrel  it  up.  3.  Earthed 
or  clayed  fugar  is  that  which  is  whitened  by  means 
of  earth  laid  on  the  top  of  the  moulds  it  is  put 
into  to  purge  itfelf,  and  after  a  long  procefs  (too 
tedious  to  be  here  related)  it  is  formed  into  loaves 
and  baked,  then  pounded  with  huge  wooden  pef- 
tles,  and  put  up  in  barrels.  This  is  the  white' 
powder  fugar,  4.  Refined  fugar  is  boiled  and 
freed  from  it's  impurities  by  throwing  in  lime-wa- 
ter, eggs,  and  other  ingredients,  which  the  earthed 
fugar  is  not  i  in  other  refpe£ls  the  procefs  is  much 
the  fame,  only  more  care  and  exaftnefs  Is  ufed^ 
and  the  refined  fugar  is  drier  and  whiter, — Several 

Vol-  YL  I  other 
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other  forts  of  fugar  might  be  mentioned,  but  thcfc 
feem  to  be  the  chief  that   arc  prepared  in  the 
fugar  iflands 

B  u  T  we  muft  not  forget  to  mention  another 
commodity  produced  from  the  juice  of  the  fugar-^ 
cane,  viz.  rum,  a  fpirituous  liquor  well  known 
amongft  us,  and  diftilled  in  great  quantities  in 
Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  The  particular  proceft 
of  this  diftillation  we  ftiall  not  attempt  to  defcribe, 
but  only  obferve,  that  Jamaica  had  for  many  years 
produced  fine  fugars,  before  the  planters  knew  how 
to  make  rum  ;  but,  having  learnt  the  art  from  thofe 
of  Barbadoes,  they  are  now  reckoned  to  excel 
them  in  that  commodity. 

To  this  account  of  the  fugar  cane  and  it's  pro- 
duce perhaps  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  qualities  of  fugar.  Hoffman, 
fpeaking  of  fugar,  fays,  that  it  is  a  temperate  fait, 
and  friendly  to  nature  ;  bur,  however,  it  has  been 
a  point  much  difputed,  whether  in  general  it  is 
wholefomeor  otherwife.  According  to  fome,  it  is 
heating,  emollient,  refolvent,  purgative,  and  cal- 
culated to^  refift  putrefradion  ;  good  for  the  fto- 
mach,  breaft,  and  lungs  ;  promotes  expectoration, 
foftens  internal  tumours,  cleanfes  ulcers  of  the 


*  Here  it  fcems  proper  to  add,  (what  fliould  rather  have 
been  obferved  before)  that  in  Canada  and  New  England  they 
obtain  a  fpecles  of  fugar  from  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  maj  le- 
trce,  by  boiling  it  till  ten  gi^ilons  are  reduced  to  a  pint  and  a 
halF,  and  then  keeping  it  llnring  to  pievent  it's  candying.  A 
good  tree,  Mr.  Diidicy  tells  us,  will  yield  twenty  gallons  of 
juice;  and  the  phylicians  look  upon  t''c  ibr.;ar  to  he  as  good 
for  common  iife  as  that  ol  the  lu^ar-cane,  an  I  to  exceed  all 
others  in  ii's  medicinal  virtue.  The  famous  fyi :  p  of  maiden- 
hair 9f  Can.i^Li  is  :a.de  vviih  Jh:s  HK.ar  j  vvhtch,  as  brought 
to  us,  ic  of  n  fncyijh  colour,  and  ta/tes  like  other  fugar.— 
tcC  Philofophicai  TraiilafLlioiis,  No.  171  aud  364.. 

iidneys. 
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kidneys,  bladder,  and  inteftines,  and  hinders  all 
corrofive  fubftances  from  a£ling  eafily  on  the  in- 
ternal parts.  According  to  others,  it  is  injurious 
to  fcorbutic,  hypochondriac,  hyfteric,  and  teverifh 
patients,  if  ufed  in  confiderable  quantities  :  and 
t)thers  aflert,  that  it  impairs  the  appetite,  weakens 
digeftion,  produces  flatulencies,  and  generates 
gripes  and  dylenterics.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  piles;  and  fome  foreign  phyfi- 
rians  have  afcribed  the  frequent  confumptions  in 
England  to  the  copious  ufe  of  fugar.  Whilfl: 
fome  aflert  that  fugar  generates  worms,  others  are 
as  pofitive  that  it  defl:roys  them.  It  is  generally 
agreed  hov/evcr,  that  the  common  coarfe  fugars 
foul  the  cutaneous  glands,  and  excite  fcorbutic 
fpots  and  blotches.  Rotten  teeth  are  often  the 
confequence  of  ufing  fugar  too  copioufly,  and  thofc 
who  do  fo  arc  likewife  faid  to  be  liable  to  fevers. 
It  is  farther  to  be  obfervcd,  that  fugar  in  fome  de- 
gree diff'crs  in  medicinal  virtues  according  to  it's 
degree  of  finencfs  ;  the  mofcovado,  or  that  firft. 
procured  from  the  cane,  being  more  relaxing  and 
purgative  than  the  finer  fugars.  Loaf-fugar  is  faid 
to  animate  the  blood,  to  cut  phlegm,  and  promote 
expedloration.  Sugar-candy  is  mofl:  proper  in 
colds,  as  it  melts  flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  thereby 
gives  time  for  the  faliva  to  mix  with  it,  and  thus 
to  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  phlegm. 

TrtE  culture  and  management  of  indigo  was 
formerly  a  very  confiderable  and  profitable  bufinefs 
in  Jamaica,  where  the  plant  grew  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  any  other  of  our  colonies ;  infomuch  that 
(according  to  the  account  of  a  gentleman  who  re- 
fided  a  good  while  in  that  ifland)  the  profits  of  the 
planters  of  it  in  the  parifli  of  Vere,  where  it  was 
chiefly  cultivated,  were  fo  great,  that  there  ufed 
to  be  three  hundred  gentlemens'  coaches  at  the 
i  2  pariOi 
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parifh-church  on  a  Sunday.  But  whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  want  of  feafons,  or  to  the  high  du- 
ties laid  on  that  commodity,  (which  the  planters 
fay  was  the  cafe)  at  prefent  there  is  not  a  ftalk  of 
indigo  to  be  found  in  that  parifh,  nor  any  other 
veftiges  of  it's  former  profperity.  The  duty  laid 
by  our  legiflature  on  indigo  was  three  {hillings  and 
fix-pence  a  pound,  which  could  be  borne  when  a 
pound  weight  of  it  was  worth  ten  (hillings,  but 
on  it's  falling  to  four  (hillings  was  infupportable. 
We  became  fenfible  of  this  too  late,  and  took  ofF 
all  duty  upon  indigo  of  our  own  growth;  and 
there  have  been  fome  attempts  of  late  to  revive 
this  manufaflure  in  Jamaica,  but  v>^ithout  fuccefs, 
the  people  there  having  loft  the  art.  Indeed,  in 
the  year  1743,  Mr.  Macfarlan  made  a  fmall  quan» 
tity  of  very  good  indigo  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Tho- 
mas  in  the  vale  ;  but  we  cannot  learn  whether  he 
has  fmce  profecuted  his  defign.  However,  it  is 
pretty  certain,  that  much  of  the  indigo  at  prefent 
imported  from  our  fugar  colonies  is  the  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  French  and  Spanifh  plantations. 

The  cacao-tree,  of  which  there  are  many  walks 
or  plantations  in  Jamaica,  has  been  abundantly 
fpoken  of  already;  and  therefore  we  need  fay  no 
more  of  it  here,  but  proceed  to  the  defcription  of 
the  tree  that  produces  the  aromatic  fpice  called 
pimento  or  Jamaica  pepper,  which  grows  plenti- 
fully on  the  hilly  parts  of  that  ifland.  According 
to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  trunk  of  this  tree  is  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh,  rifmg  ftraight  up  to  the  height  of 
about  thirty  feet,  covered  with  a  very  fmooth  flcin 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  branching  out  on  every  fide. 
The  ends  of  the  twigs  are  fet  with  leaves  of  leveral 
fizes,  the  largeft  being  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  two  or  three  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  from 
vvhcnce  they  decreafe  towards  each  extremity. 
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They  are  fmooth,  thin,  and  (hlning,  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  without  any  incifures,  and  ftand  on 
long  foot-ftalks.  When  bruifed,  they  are  very  frag- 
rant, and  in  all  things  refemble  the  leaves  of  a  bay- 
tree*.  The  extremities  of  the  twigs  are  branched 
into  bunches  of  flowers,  each  ftalk  fuftaininga  flow- 
er bending  back,  within  which  are  many  (tarnina  of 
a  pale  green.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  bunches  of 
crowned  berries,  greenifli  when  fmall,  but  bigger 
than  juniper  berries  when  ripe,  and,  like  them 
black,  fmooth,  and  fiiining.  They  contain  a  moift^ 
green,  biting  pulp,  and  two  large  feeds  feparated 
by  a  membrane,  each  of  which  is  hemifpherical, 
and  both  together  form  a  globe.  Thefe  trees  flower 
in  June,  July,  and  AugufI:,  but  fooner  or  later  ac* 
cording  to  their  fituation,  and  the  difi'erent  feafoii 
for  rain  ;  and,  after  they  flower,  the  fruit  foon  ripens. 
Where  thefe  trees  grow,  they  are  generally  left 
(landing  when  other  trees  are  felled,  and  are  fome- 
times  planted  where  they  never  grew,  on  account 
of  the  great  profit  from  the  cured  fruit,  v^^hich  is 
yearly  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Europe. 
The  curing  and  preferving  this  fruit  for  ufe  is  at- 
tended with  no  great  difficulty,  being  ufually  done 
by  the  Negroes,  who  climb  the  trees,  and  pull  oifF 
the  twigs  with  the  unripe  green  fruit,  which  they 
carefully  feparate  from  the  leaves  and  ripe  berries, 
and  then  expofe  them  to  the  fun  for  feveral  days, 
fpreading  them  thin  on  cloths,  and  turning  them 


*  Mr.  Smith  fays  the  leaves  of  the  Jamaica  pepper-tree  can 
fcarce  be  diftingiiiQied  from  bay-leaves,  only  they  are  of  a 
much  ftronger  aromatic  fmell.  In  Nevis,  and  we  fuppofe  in 
other  iflands  where  it  grows,  they  adorn  their  churches  with 
fmall  boughs  of  it  at  Chriltmas,  the  fruit  being  green  upon 
them,  jull  as  we  do  our  churches  in  England  with  holly  and 
ivy  at  that  facred  feafon. 

1 3  at 
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at  intervals,  taking  care  to  keep  them  froTn  thedcw3^, 
which  are  very  great  in  Jamaica.  By  this  means 
they  become  dry  and  fhrivclled,  and  from  a  green 
change  to  a  brown  colour,  and  then  they  are  fit  fot 
the  market.  They  are  of  different  fires,  but  gene- 
rally of  the  bignefs  of  black  pepper  ;  and,  having  a 
peculiar  mixed  tafte  and  fmell,  fomcwhat  refembling 
cloves,  juniper-berries,  cinnamon,  and  pepper,  they 
have  obtained  the  n?.me  of  all-fpice.  The  fmallcft 
and  moft  fragrant  are  accounted  the  beft. — This 
fruit  is  the  nio.fl:  temperate,  mild,  and  innocent  of 
all  common  fpices,  and  preferable  to  all  the  Eaft- 
India  commodities  of  this  kind,  which  it  far  fur- 
paffes  in  promoting  digeflion,  attenuating  vifcidiiies^ 
moderately  heating  and  ftrengthening  the  ftornach, 
expelling  wind,  and  doing  thofe  friendly  ofEces  to 
the  bov/els  which  we  generally  expefi:  from  fpices. 
It  is  ufually  fold  by  the  druggifts  for  carpobalfar 
nv'm,  but  it  is  not  that  fiuit,  and  feems  more 
fragrant,  and  lefs  aflringent  and  balfamic. 

Thk  fame  learned  author,  from  whom  wc  have 
taken  the  preceding  account  of  the  Jam-aica  pepper- 
tree,  defcnbes  likewife  the  vvild  cinnamon- tree, 
which  grows  in  that  iOand,  and  v/hofe  bark  is 
commonly  fold  in  the  fiiops  for  cortex  VVinteranua, 
trie  u.'ik  of  a  f  ee  fo  denominated  from  captalix 
Wi'nier  who  brouglu  it  from  the  ftreights  of  Magel- 
j'jii  in  his  voyage  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Howe- 
ver, though  thefe  are  barks  of  different  forts,  and  by 
their  outward  aj  pearance  feem  quite  different  from 
each  other,  vet  the  one  may  be  ufed  as  a  fucceda- 
jfieum  to  the  other,  thou«g!i  the  true  cortex  is  much 
to  be  valued  beyond  the  falfe,  being  far  more  aro- 
matic.— The  trunk  of  the  wild  cinnamon -tree  is 
about  the  thicknefs  of  the  Jamaica  pepper  tree> 
and  rife^  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet^ 
having  a  lovely  topg,  with  inany  branches  and  twigs 
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hanging  downwards.    It  has  an  outer  and  an  inner 
bark,  the  former  whereof  is  of  an  aromatic  tafte, 
as  thin  as  a  (hilling,  of  a  grey  colour,  with  fome 
white  fpots  here  and  there  upon  it,  and  feveral 
{hallow  furrows  of  a  darker  colour  running  vari-** 
oufly  through  it.    The  internal  bark  is  as  thick 
as  a   crown-piece,    fmooth,  of  a  whiter  colour 
than  the  external,  and  of  a  much  more  biting 
and  aromatic  tafte,  fomething  like  that  of  cloves, 
and  not  glutinous  like  cinnamon,  but  dry  and 
crumbling  between  the  teeth.    T'he  leaves  grow  on 
foot-ftalks  an  inch  long,  coming  out  near  the  ends 
of  the  twigs  without  any  order.    They  are  two 
inches  long,  and  one  broad  near  the  end,  where 
they  are  rcundifli,  being  narrow  at  the  beginning, 
and  increafing  in  breadth  almoft  to  the  extremity. 
They  are  of  a  yeliSimJi^ green  colour,  fmooth 
and  fhining,  without  sny 'iricifures  about  ihe  edg- 
es,  and  fomewhat  refemble  the  leaves  of  bay. 
The  extremities  of  the  twigs  are  branched  out  into 
large  bunches  of  flowers,  each  having  a  foot-ftalk, 
and  a  calix  at  the  top  made  up  of  little  leaves, 
wherein  ftand  five  fcarlet  or  purple  petala.  Theft: 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  many  caliculated  berries^ 
the  fize  of  a  large  pea,  being  roughifti  and  green, 
and  containing  within  them  a  mucilaginous  thin 
pulp,  and  four  black  fhining  feeds,  of  an  irregular 
figure.    All  the  parts  of  this  tree,  when  frefh,  arc 
very  hot,  aromatic,  and  biting  to  the  tafte,  like 
cloves  ;  and  it  grows  on  the  low  lands,  or  favan- 
nah  woods,  and  very  frequently  on  each  fide  of  the 
road   between  Paflfage  Fort  an  1  the  tov/n  of  St. 
Jago  de  la  Veja,  as  alf>  in  Antegua  and  the  other 
Caribbee  iflan  Js.    The  bark  of  this  tree  is  much 
in  ufe  both  in  the  Erglifh  plantations  and  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  it  is  eaiVly  cured,  being  only  cut  off 
aiid  dried  in  the  lhade.    The  con^nipn  fort  of 
I  4^  people 
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people  ufe  it  in  the  Weft-Indies  inftead  of  ^11  other 
fpices,  it  being  thought  good  to  correcl  the  immo- 
derate humidities  of  the  ftomach,  to  help  digeftion, 
expel  wind,  &c.  It  Is  there,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
thought  to  be  a  very  good  remedy  againft  the  fcur- 
vy,  and  to  cleanfe  and  invigorate  the  blood,  being 
nfed  for  thofe  purpofes  by  druggifts  and  apotheca- 
ries under  the  name  of  the  cortex  Winteranus, 
which  (as  before  obferved)  it  is  not,  though  it  may 
very  vveil  fupply  it's  place.  In  the  Weft-Indies  it 
is  mixed  and  given  with  fteel  and  other  medicines  ; 
but  Sir  Hans  fays,  if  tHe  patient  be  of  a  hot  con- 
ititution,  it  does  more  harm  than  good,  being  of  % 
warm  nature.  If  rum  be  mixed  with  this  bark, 
it  lofes  much  of  it's  difagreeable  fmell ;  and,  if  it 
be  mixed  with  water,  and  diftilled  per  veficam,  it 
yields  an  aromatic  oil,  finking  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water  like  oil  of  cloves. 

The  fame  learned  phyfician  and  naturalift  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  Jamaica  and  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  America,  there  grow 
federal  forts  of  mifietoe,  to  which  the  dodlor  gives 
the  name  of  vifcum,  with  an  epithet  to  diftinguifh 
the  various  fpecies.  One  of  this  family  he  calls 
vifcum  caryophylloides,  from  having  it's  feed-vef- 
fc!|icmewhat  like  that  of  a  clove  july-fiower.  The 
branches  of  this  plant  are  incompafled  with  many 
irown  fmall  fibres,  which  take  firm  hold  of  the 
bark  of  the  trees  whereon  it  grows  ;  not  indeed 
like  mifletoe,  which  penetrates  into  the  bark  or 
wood  whereon  it  grows,  but  only  interwoven  and 
matted  together,  fo  as  to  afford  the  plant  a  firm 
fupport.  From  the  leaves,  which  grow  in  the 
manner  of  leeks,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  wild 
pine  or  aloes.  Each  of  them  is  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  three  inches  broad  at  bottom,  and  ter- 
uiiiiacing  in  a  point,  having  their  infides  concave. 
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fo  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  a  pretty  deal  o^ 
water,  which  in  the  rainy  feafons  falls  upon  the 
uppermoft  parts  of  the  fpreading  leaves,  and  is 
thence  conveyed  by  natural  channels  into  the  refer- 
vatory.  The  leaves,  after  they  are  fvvelled  out  like 
a  bulbous  root  to  form  this  bafon  or  ciftern,  bend 
inwards,  or  come  again  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  where- 
by they  hinder  the  evaporation  of  the  water  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  Below  they  are  of  a  light 
green  colour,  and  like  leeks  above  ;  and  from  the 
middle  of  them  rifes  a  round,  fmooth,  ftrait  ftalk, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  that  has  feveral  branches, 
and  by  incifion  yields  a  clear  mucilaginous  gum. 
The  water,  thus  received  in  the  cavities  of  the 
leaves,  is  not  only  neceflary  for  the  nourifhment 
and  life  of  the  plant,  but  likewife  very  ufeful  to 
men,  birds,  &c.  who  refort  to  it  to  quench  their 
thirft,  and  feldom  go  away  without  refrefhment. 
This  vegetable  grows  on  the  arms  or  trunks  of 
trees,  efpecially  when  they  begin  to  decay,  the  bark 
being  then  more  difpofed  to  receive  the  feed,  and 
yielding  more  eafily  to  the  fibrils  of  the  root  of 
the  plant. — But  what  is  particularly  furprifing  in 
this  plant  is  the  contrivance  of  it's  feeds,  which 
are  oblong,  pyramidal,  and  very  fmall,  covered 
with  very  foft  hair  or  down,  that  they  may  be 
carried  by  the  wind  like  the  tomentous  feeds  of 
hieracium,  lyamachia,  &c.  and  the  more  readily 
ftick  to  the  branches  and  prominent  parts  of  the 
bark  of  trees.  As  foon  as  it  fprouts  or  germinates, 
though  it  be  on  the  under  part  of  a  bough,  it's 
leaves  and  ftalk  rife  perpendicularly  j  for,  if  ii:  had 
any  other  pofition,  the  refervatory  before  menti- 
oned, made  by  the  hollow  leaves,  could  not  be 
found,  nor  hold  the  water  fo  neceflary  for  the  life 
and  nouriftiment  of  the  plant,  and  fo  ufeful  to 
men,  birds,  and  infe£ls. 

I  5  The 
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The  water-with  of  Jamaica  is  likewife  very 
fervice.We  on  the  fame  account;  for  Sir  Hans  (as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Derham)  informs  us,  that  it  grows 
on  dry  hills,  and  in  the  woods,  where  no  water  is 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  it's  trunk,  if  cut  into  pieces, 
and  held  by  either  end  to  the  mouth,  affords  fo 
plentifully  a  limpid,  innocent,  and  refrefhing  water^ 
as  gives  new  life  to  the  thirfty  traveller  or  hunter : 
fo  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
iflands  where  it  grows,  look  upon  it  as  an  immediate 
^gift  of  Providence,  to  relieve  them  in  their  diftrefs. 

Sir  Hans  obferves  farther,  that  there  are  feveral 
p'antsin  Europe  which  in  forv.e  particulars  refembj^- 
the  vifcum  above  defcribed.      Thus,  fays  he,  the 
virga  paftoris,  or  wild  teafel,  has  leaves  inclofing 
it's  ftalk,  and  fo  fet  by  pairs  oppofite  to  each  other^. 
and  joined  by  their  bafis,  that  they  form  a  cavity 
fit  to  contain  water,  which  undoubtedly  contri- 
butes to  the  perfedting  of  the  plant.    Several  fuci 
have  been  difcovered  to  have  feeds,  which,  when 
ripe,  break  out  of  their  places,  and  by  means  of 
a  glutinous  juice  faften  themfelves  to  ftones  or 
other  fubftances  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  where^ 
they  are  to  grow.    The  common  vifcum  has  fuch 
a  glutinous  matter  for  fattening  it's  feeds  to  the 
bark  of  trees;  and  fmall  molfes,  heretofore  thought 
to  have  no  feed,  ^re  now  known  to  have  it  in 
great  plenty,  but  fo  very  minute,  that  the  doctor 
faw  it  rife  from  the  ripe  head  in  the  form  of  fmok^,  . 
which  undoubtedly  is  defigned  that  the  feed  may 
be  carried  to  v/alls,  trees,  and  other  fit  places  for- 
it^'s  vegetation.    Sir  Hans  farther  obferves,  that 
there  are  many  fpecies  of  plants  with  pappous  or 
tomentous  feeds^  which,  when  ripe,  are  conveyed 
by  the  wind  to  places  proper  fur  their  reception*. 
A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  is  the  aftetj 
caiiadenfis,  which.,  though  brought  originally  from 

C^iaada^ 
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Canada,  is  now  become  a  wild  plant  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  the  feed  having  been  carried  by 
it's  wings  or  feathers  to  a  great  diftance  from  the 
gardens  wherein  it  was  firft  planted.    There  are 
]ikewife  many  plants  (continues  our  author)  with 
feed-veifels -fo  contrived,  that  they  throw  off  the 
feed  with  a  fpring,  and  fometimes  a  brifk  noife, 
to  a  confiderable  difiance.    Moft  plants  that  have 
pods,  as  furze,  crane's-bill,  &c,  have  this  mecha- 
nifm  in  order  to  fow  themfelves  ;  and  amongft 
thefe  none  is  more  furprifing  than  a  plant  in  Ja- 
maica called  fpirit-weed,  whofe  feed-veflel,  when 
the  feed  is  ripe,  opens  itfelf  inftantly  upon  the 
leaft  touch  of  any  thing  that  is  wet,  and  with  a 
noife  throws  the  feed  feveral  ways  ;  the  defign  of 
nature  being,  as  the  do£lor  reafonably  fuppofes, 
to  keep  the  feed  in  it's  veflel,  the  beft  prefcrvcr 
or  it  from  injuries,  till  the  rainy  feafon  comes  on, 
w^hich  is  proper  for  fowing.    The  lychnis,  poppy, 
&c.  have  their  feeds  in  heads,  v/hich,  being  open 
at  top  when  they  are  ripe,  by  their  lirudture  and 
the  winds  are  fcattered  and  dire^fied  to  all  quar- 
ters.— Thefe  and  many  other  inftances,  very  won- 
derful and  obvious,  though  not  taken  notice  of, 
fhew  the  great  endeavours  of  nature  to  propagate 
the  fpecies,  every  one  of  which,  the  dodtor  thinks, 
has  been  preferyed  to  us  from  the  creation  to  this 
day. 

In  Jamaica  they  have  three  forts  of  cotton- 
trees,  one  of  which  creeps  like  a  vine,  the  fecond 
is  thick  like  a  bufliy  dwarf-tree,  and  the  third  is 
as  tall  as  an  oak;  which  laft  indeed  is  of  no  ufe 
in  the  cotton  manufacture,  but  is  of  very  quick 
growth,  and  fo  thick,  that  they  are  very  frequently 
fcooped  into  canoes.  The  creeping  fort  we  have 
already  taken  notice  of ;  and,  as  for  the  fecond, 
after  producing  many  beautiful  flowersj  it  is  loaded 
i  6  with 
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v/ith  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  walnut,  whofe  outward 
coat  is  quite  black.  It  bears  pods  five  inches  long, 
which,  when  full  ripe,  open  and  difcover  a  down 
extremely  fine  and  white,  which  is  the  cotton. 
The  people  gather  it  as  foon  as  it  cracks,  and  it's 
feeds  are  feparated  from  it  by  a  mill,  as  heretofore 
obferved.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  brownifli,  the 
leaves  fmail,  and  divided  into  three  parts;  and  it 
bears  a  flower  about  the  bignefs  of  a  rofe,  confift- 
ing  of  five  leaves  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which 
have  feveral  purple  ftreaks  towards  the  ftem,  and 
a  yellow  button  or  crown,  furrounded  with  fibres 
of  the  fame  colour. 

Ginger  is  another  root  that  is  cultivated  in 
Jamaica,  (hooting  forth  blades  in  fliape  like  thofe 
of  wheat  ;  and,  when  it  is  ripe,  the  rcots  are  dug 
up  and  fcraped  by  the  Negroes,  to  clear  it  of  it's 
outer  fkin,  and  kill  the  fpirit,  or  elfe  it  would  be 
always  growing.  If  they  have  not  hands  enough 
to  fcrape  it,  they  are  forced  to  fcald  it;  but  this 
h  fold  much  cheaper  than  what  is  fcraped,  which- 
is  Vv'hite  and  foft,  whereas  the  fcalded  will  be  as. 
hard  as  wood. 

The  maftich-tree  is  a  very  hard  timber,  that 
grows  to  a  vaft  height ;  and  is  generally  ufed, 
like  thofe  called  iron-wood  and  bulley-tree,  for 
chariot- wheels  and  mill-work. —  The  foap-tree 
grows  chiefly  about  Spanifti-town,  bearing  ber- 
ries as  big  as  mufket-balls,  which,  without  any 
other  ingredient,  is  faid  to  wafh  better  than  any 
Caftile  foap,  though  in  time  it  rots  the  linen  ; 
but  in  reality  this  is  no  other  than  that  fpecies  of 
the  aloe-tree  that  was  lately  fhewn  by  Mr.  Cowel 
at  Hoxton. 

The  manchineel-tree  is  like  our  Englifh  dwarf 
apple-tree,  but  it's  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
pear-tree  in  colour,"  fliapc,  and  bignefs.  The 
^  fruit 
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huh  (according  to  Mr.  Smith)  is  of  the  fize,  fiiape^ 
and  imell  of  an  Englifh  crab,  and,  though  fair 
to  the  fight,  is  a  very  rank  poifon,  from  whence 
fome  call  it  th^  eve-apple.  There  is  a  thin  glu- 
tinous matter  about  the  fides  of  the  leaf ;  and,  if 
your  face  happen  to  touch  one  of  them  as  you  ride 
along  the  road,  our  author  fays  he  knov^^s  by  ex- 
perience it  will  raife  an  immediate  blifter,  Vv^hich 
ends  in  a  fcab.  Break  a  bough,,  and  there  iffues 
out  a  milk-white  water,  which  is  ftill  more  poi- 
fonous,  and  the  fruit  more  than  that.  Mr.  Smith 
adds,  that  he  was  credibly  informed,  that  a  man- 
chineel-ftick,  with  the  bark  peeled  ofF  and  brought 
to  London,  will,  if  one  end  of  it  be  put  into  a 
pail  of  new  milk,  and  ftirred  half  a  dozen  times 
round,  immediately  turn  the  whole  into  curds  and 
whey  ;  fo  powerful  is  the  ftrength  of  it's  poifon, 
even  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time  ! 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  obferves,  that,  though: 
the  juice  of  this  tree  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  poifons 
yet  difcovered,  it's  efFe6ls  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated y  for  it  has  been  pretended,  that  the  headr 
of  thofe  who  fleep  under  it's  (hade  fwelJ,  and  they 
become  blind  ;  that,  if  the  leaves  do  but  touch  the 
the  naked  ikin,  they  raife  puftules,  attended  with 
violent  pains,  which  prove  mortal,  unlefs  helped 
with  water  and  fait,  or  fafting  fpittle  ;  but  this  is 
not  true,  nor  is  any  ill  confequence  to  be  feared 
from  the  leaves  touching  the  naked  body  unlefs. 
they  are  bruifed  ;  and  the  white  milky  juice  they 
contain  is  fulFered  to  pervade  the  pores,  which, 
if  it  does.  It  raifes  blifters  like  thofe  of  the  con- 
fluent kind  in  the  fmall-pox,  caufing  acute  pains; 
but  fimple  drops  of  rain-water,  falling  from  the 
leaves  upon  the  (kin,  have  no  ill  efFeci,  as  Mr. 
Hughes  himfelf  has  frequently  experienced.  The 
tree  is  of  a  very  quick  growth^  and  is  feldom  found 

growing 
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growing  to  any  perfedtion,  but  in  a  loofe  and  fandy 
foil,  near  the  fea  or  other  water.    The  trunk, 
when  full  grown,  is  generally  from  two  feet  and 
a  h;ilf  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  branching  moft 
commonly  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  high  from 
the  ground,    The  timber  is  remarkable  for  it's 
beauty;  the  heart,  which  is  very  fmall  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  the  tree,  is  hard  and  folid,  of 
a  pale  yellow,  with  a  greenifh  caft,  inierfperfed 
with  fmall  blackifli  veins,  and  the  wood  durable  : 
the  bark  is  of  a  fleek,  whitifh  grey,  the  branches 
many,  and  covered  with  thick,  fmooth,  fhining 
leaves,  among  which  are  long  pendulous  catkins. 
It  bears  a  fruit  refembling,  in  it's  form,  the  round 
fort  of  crab-apple  we  have  in  England,  of  a  beau- 
tiful colour,  and  fragrant  fmell.    Yet  the  pulp 
does  not  exceed  one-feventh  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
the  inhde  being  a  hard,  ftonv  kernel,  in  which 
are  included  the  fee:Is.    The  juice  of  the  apple  is 
of  the  fame  colour  and  quality  as  that  of  the  leaves 
and  yet  Mr.  Hughes  fays  he  has  known  a  wo- 
man big  with  child,  who  longed  for  them,  eat  of 
them  without  any  apparent  bad  effeci:  ;  but  that 
he  cannot  fay,  the  fragrance  of  the  fmell,  or  the 
tempting  looks  of  the  fruit,  have  induced  others 
to  follow  her  example,  by  fo  dangerous  an  expe* 
riment.    Yet,  if  fome  of  this  crude,  mHky  juice, 
only  falls  upon  a  horfe,  the  hair  of  the  part  cf- 
feiled  loon  tails  off,  and  the  fkin  rifes  up  in  blifters 
that  will  require  a  long  time  to  heal.  Formerly 
no  one  dared  to  cut  down  thefe  trees,  without 
firit  making  a  large  fire  round  them,  in  order  to 
burn  the  bark,  and  dry  up  the  fpry  and  juices  that 
fly  froi.i  thjm  in  cutting;  but  now  Negroes,  ia- 
tirely  n;iked,  venture  to  cut  them  down,  only  firft 
rubbing  theu'  whoie  bodies  with  lime-juice,  which 
prevents  the  fap  from  corroding  or  ulcerating  the 

ikin« 
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(kin.  Our  author  adds,  that  it  is  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  goodnefs  of  God,  that,  wherever  a 
manchineel-tree  grows,  there  is  always  found  a 
white-wood,  or  a  fig-tree  near  it,  the  juice  of 
cither  of  which  is  an  infallible  antidote  againft 
the  poifon  ;  falt-water  is  no  lefs  efficacious  ;  and 
as  thefe  trees  grow  by  the  fea  fide,  this  remedy  is 
likewife  near  at  hand. 

As  to  the  animals  of  Jamaica,  there  are  few 
colonies  fo  well  ftored  with  cattle  as  this.  Their 
horfes,  afl^es,  and  mules  are  cheap,  their  cows  and 
oxen  large,  and  there  would  be  much  greater 
rjumbers  of  black  cattle,  but  that  the  Engliih  mind 
planting  more  than  grazing,  w-hich  has  fo  leflened 
vheir  ftock  of  cattle,  that  they  are  fupplied  with^ 
flefl)  from  the  northern  colonies,  and  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands.    Their  flicep  are  generally 
large  and  fat,  and  the  flefli  good  ;  but  the  wool,^. 
being  long  and  hairy,  is  good  for  nothing.  Goats 
they  have  in  abundance^  and  hogs,  whofe  flefh  is^ 
very  good  ^  but  they  have  no  deer  nor  hares.  They 
have  all  forts  of  fowl,  both  tame  and  wild  ;  and 
more  parrots  than  in  any  of  the  other  iflands.  Pi- 
geons, fnipes,  turkeys,  geefe,  ducks,  &c.  are  very 
common  in  Jamaica  ;  and  they  have  the  pelican^ 
a  defcription  of  which  we  have  formerly  given 
from  Sir  George  Wheeler.    This  bird  lives  upon, 
fmall  fifti  it  picks  out  of  the  fea,  and  roofts  at 
night  on  high  rocks,  fitting  with  it's  head  towards 
the  wind,.    It  has  a  very  long  neck,  covered  with, 
hair  inftead  of  feathers  on  the  tipper  part,  and 
below  it  has  two  membranous  bags  or  ventricles^ 
ftretching  to  the  extremity  of  "it's  under  bil^,. 
wherein  it  referves  it's  prey  when  gorged  with 
eating,  or  what  is  intended  as  food  for  it's  young. 
It  appears  flow  and  heavy  in  flight,  but  has  a 
piercing  eye  to  difcern  the  little  iry  on  which  it 

fubfifls,. 
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fubfifts,  and  on  which  it  falls  down  from  a  confi- 
derable  height  in  the  air,  and  catches  them  either 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  or  by  diving.  The 
fleih  of  it  has  a  fifliy  tafte,  which  it  lofes  by  being 
covered  two  or  three  hours  with  earth. 

Though  we  have  already  fpoken  of  thetortoife 
or  turtle-fith,  it  feems  proper  to  add,  that  the 
coafts  and  rivers  of  Jamaica  abound  with  the  moft 
delicious  kind,  which  are  efieemed  one  of  the  niceft 
dainties  at  the  tables  of  our  gentry  and  merchants. 
They  are  chiefly  found  about  twenty  leagues  from 
point  Negril,  near  the  Cayman  iflands,  to  which 
all  the  tortoifes,  from  the  Caribbees  to  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  repair  every  fumm.er  to  lay  and  hatch 
their  eggs.  It  is  faid  they  float  afleep  in  a  calm 
day  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  the  feamen 
row  to  them  gently,  and  either  take  them  byftriking 
them  with  irons^  or  infnaring  their  legs  with  a 
rope  and  running-net. — Dr.  Stubbs,  who  commu- 
nicated an  account  of  this  animal  to  the  Royal 
Society,  fays  it's  blood  is  colder  than  any  water 
he  ever  felt  in  Jamaica,  and  yet  it's  heart  beats  as 
ftrongly,  and  it's  arteries  are  as  firm  as  any  crea- 
ture he  ever  knew.  If  their  biooo  at  any  time  be 
hotter  than  the  element  they  move  in,  they  die. 
They  have  a  fort  of  teeth,  with  which  they  bite 
much  more  of  the  fubmarine  grafs  than  they  fwal- 
low,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  water  where  they 
feed  is  fometimes  covered  with  what  they  loofen 
from  the  bottom.  If  they  are  hurt  on  fhore,  by 
throwing  them  on  their  backs,  or  otherwife,  they 
are  obferved  to  fhed  tears  ;  and  the  head  being 
cutoff,  they  die  inftantly.  When  thetortoifes  come 
upon  the  above  mentioned  coaft  to  lay  their  eggs^ 
they  continue  their  intimacy  fo  leng,  that  the  male 
is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  jelly  within^  and  is  at  length, 
carried  home  by  the  female. 

The 
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The  mountains  of  Jamaica  breed  numberlefs 
adders  and  other  noxious  animals,  as  the  fens  and 
marfties  do  the  guana  and  galliwafp;  but  thefe  laft 
are  not  venomous.  Of  all  the  infefts  produced 
in  that  ifland  there  is  none  fo  mifchievous  as  the 
ciron  or  chegoe,  which  eats  into  the  flefh  of  the 
Negroes,  fometimes  making  their  toes  bare  to  the 
very  bone. 

There  are  in  Jamaica  a  fort  of  flies  called 
fire-flies,  on  accoujat  of  their  contracting  and  ex- 
panding their  light  as  they  fly.  In  the  day-time 
they  look  green,  but  glow  and  fiiine  in  the  night, 
and  do  fo  even  fome  days  after  they  are  dead.  By 
a  few  of  them,  it  is  faid,  one  may  diftincily  read 
the  fmalleft  print,  provided  they  are  laid  clofe  to 
the  book,  and  moved  from  line  to  line. 

We  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  Barbadoes, 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  Caribbees,  and  the  moft 
confiderable  of  all  the  Britifli  ifland-colonies  next 
to  Jamaica.  The  climate  here  is  very  hot,  efpe- 
cially  for  eight  months  in  the  year ;  but  the  heat 
is  not  fo  excefliive  as  in  the  fame  latitude  on  the 
continent,  which  may  be  faid  of  the  American 
iflands  in  general ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that,  though 
people  in  Barbadoes  fweat  very  much,  they  are 
not  fo  weakened  by  it  as  we  are  by  the  heat  in 
England  in  July  and  Augufl:,  nor  are  they  fo  apt 
to  be  thirfty.  The  length  of  the  day  is  very  near 
the  fame  all  the  year  round,  the  fun  always  rifing 
at  fix  and  fetting  at  fix,  or  within  half  an  hour 
before  and  after  it;  but  the  twilights  are  fo  fiiort, 
that  it  is  prefently  dark  after  fun-fet. 

The  atmofphere  is  generally  ferene  and  clear  ; 
and,  from  the  total  abfence  of  froft,  fnow,  and  hail^ 
it  is  never  liable  to  the  fudden  viciflltudes  fo  com- 
mon in  oth«r  climates,  to  the  northward  and  fouth- 
ward  of  the  tropics.    The  air  is,  in  general,  ve?y 

healtbfulj^ 
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heaUhful,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  it's  having 
neither  bogs  nor  marfties  of  ftagnated  waters,  nor 
large  forefts,  which  generate  a  moift  air.  It  fome- 
times  happens  here,  that  large  pieces  of  ground, 
planted  with  fugar- canes,  and  even  with  plantain 
and  banana  trees,  have  Aid  down  to  the  vallies^ 
from  the  lides  of  the  hills.  This  happens  in  very 
rainy  feafons  ;  for,  the  foil  upon  thofe  hills  being 
frequently  not  above  eight  or  nine  inches  deep, 
and  of  an  oozy  and  foapy  nature  underneath,  it 
eafily  feparates  from  the  next  immediate  fubftra- 
tum,  which  is  of  a  flippery  chalk,  flat  Hones,  or 
loofe  gravel.  When  the  foil  Aides  in  large  pieces, 
it's  motion  is  lefs  violent  than  when  it  is  confined 
in  narrow  chafms, -in  the  meeting  of  two  hills, 
where,  the  colleilion  of  the  water  being  ccnfider- 
able  and  heavy,  inftead  of  gliding  foftly  between 
the  two  ftrata,  it  breaks  out  in  differont  places 
at  once  ;  ;ind  then  runs  down  the  precipice,  a 
rning^ed  torrent  of  earth  and  water.  This  ifland 
abounds  with  caves,  fome  of  which  are  of  great 
extent,  with  the  top  crowded  with  innumerable 
petrified  ifu  les 

Am  KG  the  foiTils,  the  mofl:  remarkable  is  an 
cilv  bitumilnous  exudation,  of  a  dirty  black,  in- 
clining to  a  green.  It  is  procured  by  digging  a 
ho'e  or  trench  near  the  places  where  it  oozes  out 
of  the  earth;  this,  by  degrees,  fills  with  water, 
that  has  a  thick  film  or  cream  of  this  liquid  bitu- 
men fwimming  op  the  fuiface,  from  whence  it  is 
(kimmed  ofF,  and  preferved  in  earthen  j?rs,  or  other 
vefll^ls.  It  is  of  fo  inflammable  a  naiu»<^,  that  it 
ferves  to  burn  in  lamps  ;  and  is  alio  ufed  with 
great  fuccefs  both  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  in  paralytic  and  nervous  diforders.  In 
St.  George's  parifh  are  frequently  dug  up  lumps 
of  a  tranfparent,  refmous  fubftance,  refemMing 
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refin,  from  which  it  is  principally  diftinguiflied  by 
the  fragrance  of  it's  fmell  ;  and,  on  comparing  it 
with  the  gum  produced  by  the  birch  gum-tree, 
one  would  think  it  of  the  fame  fpecies.  There  i* 
another  fpecies  of  bitumen,  of  a  folid  fubftance^ 
here  called  munjac :  this  is  d^^g  out  of  the  earth 
on  the  fides  of  feveral  hills,  Ind  nearly  refembks 
the  bitumen  found  in  the  Dead  fea,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  a  defcription.  If  by  accident 
any  of  thefe  veins  take  fire,  they  continue  burning 
a  long  time,  though  in  a  flow^  dull  manner  ;  for^ 
the  veins  being  furrounded  with  earth,  it  crumbles^ 
and  damps  the  fiamc  into  which  it  falls. 

Excepting  that  of  Bridge-town  in  Carlifle- 
bay,  there  is  fcarce  a  harbour  in  the  ifland,  nor 
a  ftream  that  defcrves  the  name  of  a  river  ;  but 
they  have  wells  of  good  water  almoft  all  over  the 
ifland,  without  digging  very  deep  for  it ;  and  lik«- 
v^Kq  large  ponds  and  refervoirs  for  rain-water. 
For  the  moft  part  It  is  a  plain  level  country,  with 
fame  fmall  hills  ;  and  it's  woods  have  been  cut; 
down  to  make  room  for  plantations  of  fugar-canes.^ 
which  now  take  up  almoft  the  whole  ifland,  and 
render  it  the  moft  valuable  colony,  for  it's  fizc,  that 
Great  Britain  ever  pofleiTed.  As  to  the  cultivatiofi 
the  Gice  and  the  manuiacQure  of  fugar,  vi^e  refer 
the  reader  to  what  has  been  already  faid  in  treating 
of  Jamaica. 

T  H  E  trees  in  Barbadoes,  as.  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  are  perpetually  bearing  fruit 
or  bloiibms  ;  fo  that  at  the  fame  time  one  may  fee 
the  blooming  beauties  of  the  fpring,  and  the  ma- 
ture glories  of  the  fummer.  Here  are  all  forts  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  fweet,  four,  and  fevjlie  in 
abundance,  which  laft  are  large,  and  their  juice 
delicious.  The  fragrancy  of  the  juice  is  as  re- 
cnarkable  a^  the  beauty  and  fize  of  the  fruit ;  and 
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the  weight  of  the  citrons  often  bend  the  branches 
of  the  tree  to  the  ground.  With  the  rind  or  peel 
of  citrons  the  ladies  of  Barbadoes  make  the  fineft 
cordials  and  fweetmeats  ;  and  indeed  they  are  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  excel  the  Englifli  in  the  art  of 
conferving,  havinghahe  advantage  of  the  fineft  fu- 
gar  and  fruits,  with  abundance  of  choice  roots^ 
&c.  that  are  both  wholefome  and  agreeable  to  the 
palate. 

The  lime-trees  in  Barbadoes  are  as  prickly  as 
our  holly-bufh,  and  they  w^ere  formerly  ufed  by  the 
planters  for  hedges.  The  tree  grows  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  full  of  leaves  and  fruit,  which  fo  much 
xefemble  a  lemon,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  at  a  little  diftance.  Since  punch  has  been 
a  fafhionable  liquor  in  England,  fome  tuns  of  lime 
juice  have  been  annually  imported  to  our  ifland. 
China  limes  are  alfo  frequent  there,  alfo  China  or 
fweet  lemons,  of  which  the  latter  are  of  moft  ufe 
Bnd  value.  The  tamarind  ^and  palm-tree  are  not 
natives  of  Barbadoes,  but  were  brought  thither 
eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Here  are  alfo  fine 
pine-gpples,  which  we  have  heretofore  defcribed  j 
with  aloes,  mangroves,  calabafhes,  cotton-trees, 
bulley  trees,  maftich-trees,  cedars,  cacao-trees, 
and  other  vegetables  already  fpokcn  of  fufficiently. 

There  are  fome  plants  however,  that  grow  in 
Barbadoes,  which  deferve  a  little  more  particular 
notice  3  as  the  fig-tree,  which  has  a  trunk  about 
as  big  as  an  elm,  though  the  fruit  is  lefs  than  a  cher- 
ry, infipid,  and  little  regarded.  The  trunk  flioots 
out  beards  or  fibres,  which  take  root  in  the  ground ; 
and,  if  fulTered  to  grow,  would  become  a  grove ; 
from  whence  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  is  the  fame 
as  the  banian-tree  mentioned  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  caffia  fiftula,  which  has  been  heretofore 
defcribed,  is  alfo  common  in  Barbadoes,  and  is  a 

tree 
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tree  of  fuch  quick  growth,  that  it  has  been  known 
to  rife  eight  feet  in  a  year's  time.    This,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Smith,  is  a  ftrait-bodied  tree,  thirty 
feet  high,  with  fpreading  branches,  from  which 
hang  the  pods,  which  are  about  twelve  inches  long, 
and  of  a  dark  brown  colour. — The  plantain-tree 
is  alfo  remarkable  for  it's  fwift  growth,  and  three 
or  four  roots  (hoot  from  one  root ;  but  there  is  a 
wild  fort,  which  is  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  and  the  fruit 
good  for  nothing.     A  tree   alfo  grows  in  this 
iiland,  that  bears  large  yellow  plums,  which,  being 
fteeped  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and  then  {train- 
ed,  make  a  good  drink. — Guana-trees,  which 
yield  a  whoiefome  fruit,  and  foap- berries,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  floe,  grow  likewife  in  great  plenty. 
The  guava  is  a  tree  common  enough  in  Barba- 
does  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  as  well  as  the 
continent,  fomewhat  refembling  a  cherry-tree,  and 
bearing  a  fruit  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  lemon,  which 
has  a  foft  but  thick  rind,  and  is  of  a  delicate  fla- 
vour.   The  rind  inclofes  a  pulpy  fubftance,  which 
is  net  unlike  a  quince,  and  makes  the  beft  jelly 
and  marmalade  that  can  be  imagined.    What  is 
remarkable  of  this  tree,  it  has  been  known  to  bear 
fruit  when  not  above  fix  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
though  it  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet. 

The  cuftard-apple,  which  grows  on  a  tree  of  a 
fine  clear  red  colour,  is  eaten  by  the  fervants  and 
flaves,  being  kept  a  day  after  gathering,  when  they 
take  out  the  pulp,  which  is  like  a  cuftard,  with  a 
Xpoon — The  pomegranate  has  fmall  leaves  of  an 
olive  green,  and  grows  in  Barbadoes,  but  the  fruit 
)s  not  fo  large  as  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
—The  prickled  apple-tree  bears  a  fruit  (baped 
like  a  heart,  which  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and 
taftes  like  a  mufty  lemon. 

One 
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One  of  the  moft  fingular  trees  is  the  cabbage- 
tree,  by  fonrie  authors  called  the  palmeto-royah  it 
exceeding  all  the  other  trees  in  height,  beauty,  and 
proportion.   The  trunk,  fays  Mr.  Hughes,  bulges 
out  a  little  near  the  ground,  which  gives  it  the 
becoming  appearance  of  a  fubftantial  bafis,  to  fup- 
port  it's  towering  height.  It  is  generally  asftraight 
as  an  arrow,  and  fcarce  can  any  pillar  be  more 
regular,  efpeciaily  when  it  is  of  about  thirty  years 
growth.    It,  in  this  ifland,  rifes  above  an  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  the  trunk  near  the  earth  is  then 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  in  circumfsrence,  the  whole 
body  growing  tapering  to  the  top.    The  colour  of 
the  bark  is  like  that  of  the  afli-tree,  and  is  faintly 
clouded,  at  the  diftance  of  tvery  four  or  five  inches, 
with  the  marks  of  the  fallen  ofF  branches  :  this 
colour  of  the  bark  continues  till  within  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  the  extremity,  where 
it  changes,  at  once,  from  an  afti  colour  to  a 
beautiful  fea-green,  and  this  continues  to  the  top. 
About  five  feet  above  the  beginning  of  the  green 
part,  the  trunk  is  incircled  with  it's  numerous 
branches,  all  the  lowermoft  fpreading  horizontally 
with  great  regularity;  and  the  extremities  of  many 
of  the  higher  branches  bend  weaving  downwards, 
like  plumes  of  feathers.    Thefe  branches,  when 
full  grown,  are  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  are 
thick  fet  on  the  trunk,  rifing  gradually  above  each 
other ;  and  the  top  is  terminated  by  a  beautiful 
upright,  green,  conic  fpire.   Thefe  branches  have 
a  great  number  of  green  pointed  leaves,  fome  of 
them  near  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  but  gradually  decreafing  in  length,  towards 
the  extremiiies  of  the  branches.    It  is  obferved 
that  the  lowermoft  branch  drops  monthly  from  the 
tree,  carrying  with  it  an  exfoliated  circular  lamen 
of  the  green  part  of  the  tree,  from  the  fetting  on 
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«f  the  branches,  to  the  afli-coloured  part.  This, 
and  the  branchy  to  which  it  is  always  fixed,  fall 
together.  When  the  lofs  of  this  lower  branch 
happens,  the  green  conic  fpire,  which  iffuea  from 
the  center  of  the  uppermoft  branches,  and  rifes 
fuperior  to  all,  burfts  and  throws,  from  it's  fide,  a 
young  branch,  which  continues  the  uppermoft., 
till  another  of  the  lowermoft  branches  drops  off; 
and  then  the  fpire  fends  forth  again  another  branch, 
fuperior  in  fituation  to  the  lafi: ;  and  thus  the  lofs 
of  the  branches  below  is  fupplied  by  thofe  above. 
The  infide  texture  of  the  leaves  confifts  of  many 
longitudinal  threads  like  filaments,  which,  being 
fpun,  are  ufed  in  making  cordage  of  every  kind, 
and  alfo  fifiiing-nets.  What  is  called  the  cabbage 
lies  in  many  thin,  white,  brittle  flakes,  winch  have 
fomething  of  the  tafte  of  almonds  ;  and,  when 
boiled,  is  fweeter  and  more  agreeable,  than  the 
beft  cabbage. 

The  locuft-tree,  whofc  timber  Is  ufed  in  wind- 
mills and  other  buildings,  grows  likewife  in  Bar- 
badoes,  juft  in  the  form  of  a  Tufcan  pillar,  being 
lefs  and  lefs  all  the  way  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.-T-Iron-wood,  which  we  have  frequently  men- 
tioned already,  fo  called  from  it's  weight  and 
hardnefs,  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  bloflbms 
both  in  March  and  September.  Here  are  alfo  red- 
wood, prickled  yellow- wood  and  lignum-vitae. 

Ginger  is  common  enough  in  Barbadoes, 
and  red  pepper  of  two  forts,  one  of  them  called 
bennet,  and  both  very  hot  and  Itrong-fcented. — 
They  have  grapes,  but  not  fo  good  as  on  the 
continent.  Their  cucumbers  and  melons  are  very 
large  and  fine,  and  efpecially  their  water-melons 
are  extremely  refrellxing,  and  reckoned  good  for  the 
ftone. — The  fenfible  plant,  the  humble  plant,  and 
the  dumb  cane,  are  alfo  frequent  in  this  ifland» 

with 
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vv'ith  many  other  vegetables  brought  hither  origi- 
nally from  England, 

Besides  theDamafk  and  Provence rofes,  which 
they  have  all  the  year  round,  they  have  divers 
forts  Of  beautiful  flowers,  particularly  that  called 
the  St.  Jago  flower,  the  fmell  of  which  however 
is  very  difagreeable.  —  The  paflion'tree,  whofe 
blofibm  is  here  called  the  vinegar  pear-flower, 
creeps  along  the  ground  like  ivy ;  or  elfe,  with  the 
water  lemon-flower,  is  turned  over  arbors  like  our 
honey-fuckles. — The  flower,  called  in  England  the 
merveille  de  Peru,  goes  in  Barbadoes  by  the  name 
of  the  four-o'clock  flower,  becaufe  it  opens  in  the 
evening.  The  flower  is  larger  than  a  primrofe,  of 
the  fineft  purple  colour,  and  the  feed  is  black,  with 
an  eye  ot  purple, — There  is  a  fort  of  cabbage  in 
this  ifland,  called  the  feven-years  cabbage,  which 
is  much  fweeter  than  ours,  and  fhoots  out  many 
flips  that  produce  others  when  tranfplanted. — > 
There  is  likewife  plenty  of  excellent  pulfe  5  but 
the  European  apples,  pears,  cherries,  goofeberries, 
and  our  other  (hrub-fruits,  do  not  thrive  well. 
Of  their  potatoes  they  make  a  brilk  fmall-beer 
called  mobby. 

As  to  their  birds,  the  largefl:  is  the  buzzard,  lefs 
and  fwifter  than  our  grey  bu^^zard,  and  a  great 
defl:royer  of  rats.  They  have  a  large  fort  of  tur- 
tle-doves, but  the  leffer  is  the  fined:,  being  fbaped 
like  a  partridge,  with  grey,  red,  and  brown  fea- 
thcrs.«^The  humming-bird,  already  defcribed,  is 
common  in  this  ifland  ;  but  their  chief  finging 
bird  is  a  kind  of  thrufh,  which  hangs  down  it's 
bead,  and  it's  feathers  are  always  ruffled.  There 
is  likewife  another  fort  called  the  quaking  thrufli, 
fomewhat  like  a  wren,  with  a  long  bill,  but  it 
feldom  or  never  fings. — Another  bird,  called  a 
black»bird>  has  white  eyes,  a  note  almoft  like  a 
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Jay,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  corn  and  blofibms. 
Thefe  fly  together  in  great  flocks ;  and  there  is 
another  fort  in  colour  like  a  fieldfare,  y/ith  a  large 
head,  and  therefore  called  a  counfello'r  or  logger- 
head. It  is  extremely  wanton  in  it's  flight,  and 
has  fuch  a  ftrange  note  as  is  not  to  be  imitated 
either  by  voice  or  inft:rument.  They  have  a  fort 
of  fowl  called  oxen  and  kine,  and  men  of  war 
birds,  which  fly  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  from 
land,  and  return  (as  is  faid)  v/hen  they  fpy  a 
fail. 

Some  authors  Hxy  there  are  fnakrs  in  Barba- 
does  about  a  yard  long,  which  will  climb  the 
walls  of  a  dairy,  enter  the  windows,  fkini  the 
milk,  and  fo  return  back  again,  but  never  bite 
any  body. — The  moft  ofFenfive  infecSl  in  the  ifland 
is  the  cockroach,  which  (as  defcribed  by  Mr* 
Smith)  is  a  large,  long,  (linking  fly,  of  a  cho- 
colate hue,  that  lays  a  long  egg  of  a  browa 
duflciflh  colour,  quite  flat  at  each  end,  fo  that  it 
looks  like  a  bit  of  a  fmall  ftick.  This  eoo-  is  alu« 
tinous,  and  will  (tick  to  any  thing,  where  it  re- 
mains till  the  heat  of  the  weather  produces  the 
young;  and  the  angularity  of  it  lies  in  it's  nume- 
rous brood,  one  fingle  egg  affording  above  twenty 
flies.  An  acquaintance  of  our  author's  put  one 
into  a  glafs  phial,  and  kept  it  there  till  it  produced 
thirty  young  ones,  which  wqvc  of  a  whitifli  co- 
lour. This  fly  does  not  bite  like  a  gnat,  but 
lights  upon  any  part  of  you  in  the  evening,  at  which 
time  it  is  particularly  troubleforne. — There  is  alfo 
an  infetSl  called  merry-wings,  much  like  our  gnats  ; 
and  that  mifchievous  one  called  a  chego,  as  v/ell 
as  various  forts  of  ants,  efpecially  wood- an rs, 
which  defl:roy  the  timber  in  houfes.  Thefe  ants 
are  white,  and,  when  fqueefed,  there  ifiues  a  folt 
matter  of  the  fame  colour. — The  rnaiiich  fiv,  fo 
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called  from  it's  living  upon  the  marfirch-tree,  is 
faid  to  be  fo  fragrant  as  to  perfume  the  air,  as  it 
flies  alopgjjij  It  is  fuppofed  to  delloy  the  tree  by 
a  fort  bf  rafp  in  it  s  bill,  with  which  it  makes 
thoufands  of  holes,  ^nd  leaves  the  wood  it  con- 
fumes  under  the  trefe  like  faw-dufl. 

The  neighbouring  fea  abounds  with  moft  forts 
of  fifh,  befides  the  green  turtle,  which  is  extremely 
delicious. — The  parrot- fifh,  when  come  to  matu- 
rity, will  v/eigh  twenty  pounds,  is  well-tafted, 
and  has  fcales  like  a  carp;  he  is  of  a  green  colour, 
has  fharp  flrong  jaws,  but  no  teeth,  and  feeds 
chiefly  on  other  fifh. — The  land  crabs,  though  not 
peculiar  to  Barbadoes-,  but  found  in  mofl  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  m.ay  as  well  be  defcribed 
here,  fmce  they  are  common  in  that  country.  Mr, 
Smith,  v/ho  fpeaks  of  them  in  Nevis,  fays  they 
live  high  up  in  the  woods  on  the  mountains,  and 
make  fmall  burrows  in  the  ground  like  rabbets ; 
that  their  fiefn  is  delicious  eating,  and  their  fhells 
of  a  blood- red  colour  when  boiled,  but  in  other  re- 
fpedls  no  Wd-ys  curious.  They  annually  travel  down 
to  the  fea,  in  order  to  wafh  and  fhed  their  fliells*, 
at  which  feafon  they  are  eafiiy  caught,  by  the  he!p 
of  torches  in  the  night,  which  is  the  time  of  their 
travelling.  Their  bodies  (fays  our  author)  are 
much  lefs  than  thofe  of  our  European  fea-crabs ; 
and  nature  has  fupplied  them  with  claws,  which, 
though  long  and  (lender,  enable  them  to  lift  up  their 
bodies  well,  and  to  travel  apace. — Other  writers 
tell  us,  that  thele  crabs  live  in  the  holes  of  houfes 
or  hollow  trees,  eat  herbs  in  the  gardens,  and  are 
often  met  on  the  ftairs,  and  in  the  parlours. 


*  Comp:ir8  this  account  wiih  what  is  before  faid  of  the 
fcldier-crab  in  this  volume. 

After 
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i^FTER  Barbadoes  we  think  the  ifland  of  Nevis 
deferves  our  notice,  in  our  account  of  which  wc 
fliall  chiefly  follow  the  reverend  Mr.  Smith,  whom 
we  have  fo  often  quoted  already.  This  ifland, 
our  author  informs  us,  is  called  the  mother  .r;f  the 
Englifli  Leeward  Caribbee  Iflands,  becaufe,  as 
England  is  governed  by  kings,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, fo  they  are  ruled  by  a  governor,  council,  and 
aflTembly,  who  can  make  any  law  to  lafl:  for  twelve 
months  ;  but,  if  they  would  have  it  continue  in 
force  longer,  it  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  king's 
privy-council  ;  in  all  other  cafes  they  are  ruled  by 
the  comman  flatute-law  of  England.  St.  Bartho- 
lomew and  Anguilla  (adds  our  author)  have  their 
refpe6live  governors  appointed  them  by  the  gover- 
nor-general of  Nevis  ;  and  pirates  are  tried  at 
Nevis  only,  as  being  the  mother  ifland. 

The  foil  of  Nevis,  efpecially  in  the  valleys,  is 
fruitful,  but  the  rifing  ground  is  ftony,  and  the 
plantations  therefore  the  worfe,  the  higher  they  are 
towards  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  This  moun- 
tain, fays  Mr.  Smith,  has  been  meafured  with  a 
quadrant  from  the  bay  at  Charles-town,  and  it  is 
faid  to  be  exadlly  a  mile  and  a  half  perpendicular, 
though  our  author  thinks  it  is  not  fo  high  ,  he 
allows  it  however  to  be  higher  than  the  mountain 
called  Coal  in  Norway,  or  that  called  Skiddaw  in 
Cumberland. — As  to  the  produdi:  of  Nevis,  it  is 
much  the  fame  as  in  the  other  Caribbee  iflands,  fu- 
gar  being  it's  fl:aple  commodity,  and  exchanged  for 
all  other  itift^ad  of  money.  Their  fugar  was  for- 
merly for  the  mofl:  part  mofcovado  ;  but  they  have 
fince  endeavoured  to  clay  it,  and  had  refiners  from 
Barbadoes  ;  however,  they  have  not  had  much 
fuccefs  till  within  a  few  years  paft.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  and  ginger  were  once  much  cultivated  in 
Nevis,  but  of  late  little  or  none  5  the  fugar  plan- 
K  2  tatigns 
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tations  now  fb  much  engroffing  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  fifty  or  fixty  (hips  have  been 
laden  with  that  commodity  in  a  year  for  Europe. 
The  ifiand  was  formerly  overfpread  with  purfiain, 
which,  fays  Mr.  Smith,  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
word  weeds  belonging  to  us  at  oi  r  Bath-plain 
plantation.    The  aloes  there  are  intirely  negledfed. 

On  the  fouth  fideof  bt.  John's  parifh,  of  which 
Mr.  Smith  was  recior,  there  is  a  coiihi'erable  fpot 
of  fulphureous  ground,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  deep 
rupture  in  the  earth  commonly  Ccilied  Sulphur- 
gut,  Vv'hich  is  fo  exceeding  hot  as  to  be  piefently 
felt  through  the  fhoe-foals  ;  and,  fome  eggs  being 
buried  in  it  about  an  inch  deep,  for  the  ipace  of 
three  or  four  minutes,  they  were  as  hardjn  that 
time  as  boiling  or  roafting  could  have  made  them. 

At  the  foot  of  the  declivity  adjoining  to  the 
fouth  fide  of  Charles-town,  there  is  a  little  hot 
river  called  the  bath  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the 
abovementioned  fulphureous  ground,  which  is  not 
above  three  quarters  of  a  mile  higher  up  in  the 
country.  This  rivulet  runs  at  lead  half  a  mile 
before  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fands  of  the  fea ;  and 
towards  the  fea-fide  there  is  a  particular  part  of  it, 
^vvhere  a  man  may  fet  one  foot  upon  a  fpring  that 
is  exceflive  cold,  and  the  other  upon  another  fpring 
that  is  furprifmgly  hot.  All  diftempered  people, 
both  whites  and  blacks,  find  great  benefit  from 
this  hoc  river ;  and  our  author  fays  he  knew  a  Ne- 
gro boy,  who  was  fent  from  Barbadoes  to  Ke\  is  for 
that  purpofe,  cured  of  the  leprofy  by  drinking  and 
bathing  in  it  three  or  four  times  a  day,  after  hav- 
ina:  heen  twice  falivatcd  in  vain.  Mr.  Smith  him- 
felf  bathed  in  it  once  a  fortnight,  and'owns  that 
it  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  health  and  viva- 
city j  and,  the  laft  nine  months  of  his  ftay  in  Nevis, 
it  V,  aa  h.s  culiom  to  walk  to  the  river  every  m<^rn- 
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ing  at  fun-rifing,  and  drink  a  pint  of  it's  water, 
which  he  foutKr operated  both  by  ftoo!  and  urine. 

At  another  place,  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of 
Charles-town,  there  is  a  ftiarp  point  of  land  that 
jets  out  a  confiderable  way  into  the  fea  ;  on  the 
rocky  extremity  whereof  Mr,  Smith  flood,  v/hilft 
a  tall  Negro  flipped  down  from  it  into  the  water, 
and,  taking  fome  fand  from  the  bottom  he  gave  it 
into  our  author's  hand,  who  found  it  to  be  very 
warm,  the  man  at  the  fame  time  afiirming  that  the 
fpring  at  the  bottom  was  fo  very  hot,  that  he  could 
fcarce  bear  to  fet  his  foot  upon  it, —  The  water 
of  Black-rock  pond,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Charles-town,  is  milk- warm,  occafioned  undoub- 
tedly by  a  mixture  of  fuch  hot  and  cold  fprings  ; 
and  yet  it  yields  fevcral  forts  of  excellent  fifli,  ^^^nd 
perhaps  the  bell  eels  in  the  vs^orld,  for  they  have 
not  the  leafl  rank  tafk,  and  are  therefore  very 
much  admired.    The  filver  fifli,  found  in  this 
pond,  is  ;ibout  eight  inches  long,  has  a  bright 
body,  and  tafles  much  like  an  Englifn  whiting  ; 
and  here  is  alfo  the  flim-gut,  in  length  from  ten 
to  about  twenty  inches,  which  eats  like  our  gudge- 
ons, and  is  not  unlike  them  in  colour. 

Our  author  farther  informs  us,  that  they  have 
a  good  fpring  and  a  ftiort  flream  at  Nevis,  which 
afford  them'  mud-fifhes,  generally  reckoned  the 
richefl  fifh  they  have  but,  for  his  part,  he  always 
thought  the  cavally,  a  fea-fifh,  the  finefl  eating  of 
any.  This  lafl:  is  a  very  firm  fifh,  weighs  four 
or  five  pounds,  and  tafles  not  unlike  a  mackarel. 
—  They  have  likewife  a  peculiar  fort  of  cockles, 
which  are  delicious  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and 
increafe  and  decreafe  in  bulk  as  well  as  goodnefs, 
jufl  as  that  luminary  feems  to  increafe  or  decreafe 
to  our  fight.  The  fhells  arc  of  a  triangular 
form,  but  not  equilaterally  fo,  two  fides  of  them 
K  3  being 
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being  each  as  long  again  as  the  fliort  fide;  and 
2-1  the  three  angles  are  rounded  off  or  blunted.' 
The)'  are  of  a  bright  fhining  colour,  like  well- 
polifhed  white  marble,  and  are  generally  ffreaked 
very  regularly  with  beautiful  red  or  blue  veins. 
The  manner  of  taking  them  is  this  :  a  Negro  goes 
into  one  of  the  fandy  bays  up  to  his  knees,  where 
ftocping  down  he  takes  r.p  a  bafl:et  of  fand  from 
the  bcttcm,  which  he  dips  into  the  water  till  the 
fand  is  walhed  away,  and  the  cockles  are  left  be- 
hind.—It  is  remarkable,  that  this  fort  of  cockle 
is  net  to  be  found,  as  far  as  Mr.  Smith  could  learn, 
at  any  ciher  of  the  Leeward  Caribbee  iflands  ; 
nay,  thev  have  been  carried  to  St.  Chriftopher's, 
and  would  not  propagate  there,  though  the  neareft 
end  of  that  ifland  is  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
Nevis. 

A  METHOD  of  fifhing,  or  rather  fifh -hunting, 
pra£lifed  in  Nevis,  and  defcribed  bv  cur  author, 
feenis  worthy  our  obfervation.  When  feven  or 
e^ght  gentlemen  have  an  inclination  for  this  diver- 
fion,  they  fend  their  flaves  to  the  woods  to  get 
fome  of  the  bark  that  grows  upon  the  roots  of  a 
tree  called  dog-wood,  which  is  next  morning 
pounded  very  fmall,  put  into  facks,  and  carried 
to  the  rocky  part  of  the  coaft,  where  it  is  fteeped 
till  it  be  thoroughly  foaked  with  tke  fait  water,  and 
then  well  fqueefed  by  the  Negroes  to  get  out  the 
juice.  This  juice  prefently  ftains  the  fea  with  a 
rcddilh  hue,  and,  and  being  of  a  poifonous  nature, 
will  in  an  hour's  time  make  the  fifhes,  fuch  as 
old  wives,  rock-fifh,  welchmen,  &c.  fo  intoxicated 
as  to  fv,'im  on  the  furface  of  the  water  quite  heed- 
lefs  of  danger ;  when  the  Negroes  purfue  them, 
and  either  take  them  by  fwimming  or  diving  after 
them,  their  mafters  ftanding  on  the  rocks  to  fee 
the  paftime*-— This  poifon,  Mr.  Smith  obferves. 
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kilts  millions  of  the  fmall  fry  ;  and  he  imagines 
it  muft  likewife  deftroy  the  fhell-fifh  that  lie  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  lefs  qualified  to  efcape  it's  efFe6ts 
by  moving  into  purer  water,  Befides,  as  they 
naturally  die  every  year  in  confiderable  numbers, 
it  is  no  v^onder  that  in  the  hurricane  months  their 
fhells  are  caft  up  in  abundance  on  the  rocky  fnorc 
of  the  ifland.  That  they  are  fo  caft  up  is  certain, 
but  Mr.  Smith  acquaints  us,  that  their  colours 
are  not  bright  or  beaudful,  till  they  have  lain  for 
fome  time  upon  the  flfflre  to  be  dried  and  polifned 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  fcorches  ofF  fuch 
mofs  or  filth  as  at  firft  flicks  about  them,  and  hin- 
ders the  eye  from  perceiving  thofe  inimitable  ftrokes 
of  nature's  pencil  with  which  they  are  adorned. 

After  having  mentioned  leveral  beautiful  ^ 
fhells,  of  which  he  fent  fpecimens  to  England, 
Mr.  Smith  gives  us  another  remarkable  particular 
relating  to  the  produ£lions  of  the  fea  about  Nevis. 
The  lobfters  there,  fays  he,  exa£lly  refemble  the 
Englifh  ones  in  fize,  colour,  and  fhape,  except 
that  their  two  large  claws  are  not  fo  big  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bodies  ;  but  he  had  like  to  have 
loft  his  life  by  one  circumftance  attending  them, 
which  is  this  :  fuch  of  them,  it  feems,  as  are 
found  on  the  weftern^fide  of  the  ifland  are  reck- 
oned fine  eating,  but  thofe  taken  on  the  eaftern 
are  poifonous,  which  is  attributed  to  fome  un- 
wholesome fort  of  food  they  meet  with  there, 
by  fome  imagined  to  be  veins  of  copperas.  This 
poifon,  as  our  author  experienced,  works  by  dread- 
ful ftools  and  vomits. 

We  have  not  yet  taken  notice  of  the  porpus,  a 
fifli  common  enough  in  the  European  feas,  but  very 
diff*drent,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  from  thofe  found 
in  the  American.  In  his  voyage  towards  the  Ca- 
rihbee  iflands,  he  fays  they  were  more  than  once 
K  4  purfued 
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purfued  by  millions  of  porpufTes,  which  fwam  along 
by  the  fliip  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bowj  though  they 
were  then  under  a  brifk  gale  of  wind.  They  were 
at  leaft  two  hours  in  paffing  by  after  that  manner^ 
the  fea  being  covered  w^ith  them  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  difcern.  They  jumped  up  every  moment, 
ftjev\ing  almoft  their  whole  bodies.  J\'Ioft  of  them 
were  five  or  fix  feet  long,  having  a  head  fliaped 
pretty  rPiUch  like  a  hog^s,  and  in  colour  were  not 
unlike  cur  Englifti  minn^s.— A  day  or  two  after 
our  author  obferved  feme  of  them  with  nofes  ex- 
rdly  formed  like  quart  glafs-bottles,  and  full  as 
large  ;  on  which  account  they  are  not  improperly 
called  bottle-ncfes ;  but  thefe  are  much  bigger  than 
the  others,  and  difi^er  ftrangely  from  thofe  found 
upon  the  Hritifh  coafis. 

The  {heep  of  Nevis  have  neither  horns  nor 
wool,  being  hairy  and  fmooth  (kinred,  and  ge- 
nerally full  of  red  or  black  fpots,  refembling  thofe 
of  a  fine  fpaniel.  They  breed  twice  a  year,  if 
not  oftener  ;  bring  ufually  two,  three,  or  four 
lambs  at  a  time  ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
fuckle  them  alL  The  rams  are  of  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, with  a  thick  row  of  long  ftrait  hair  hanging 
down  under  their  throat,  from  their  lower  jaw  to 
their  fore  legs.  They  have  likewife  plenty  of 
goats,  which,  as  well  as  the  flieep,  are  very  pro- 
lific.— Their  porkers,  being  fed  with  Indian  corn, 
Spanifli  potatoes,  and  fugar-cane  juice  during  the 
cfop-iimc,  are  very  white  and  excellent  food  ; 
their  fowls,  efpecfally  their  tuikcys,  of  which  they 
have  great  plenty,  are  the  fame  ;  their  veal  is 
•fmall,  f-.t,  and  white;  but  their  beef,  (adds  our 
author)  the  principal  fupport  of  an  Engliftiman's 
life,  is  lean  and  tough. 

At  Nevis,  it  feems,  ihey  hnve  excellent  game- 
cocks, and  fierce  bull-dogs,  notv»iihfranding  the 

vulgar 
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vulgar  noiion  that  they  degenerate  out  of  England. 
They  have  alfo  cur-dogs ;  but  no  hounds  nor  fpa- 
niels,  there  being  no  cjame  for  them  in  that  iflanJ, 
Some  of  the  Negroes,  Mr.  Smith  obferves,  eat 
dog's-fleih  ;  in  which  cafe  the  dogs,  both  of  the 
bull  and  cur  breed,  are  apt  to  fly  outrageoufly  at 
them  ;  and  the  people  there  imagine  they  knov/ 
them  to  be  dog-eaters^  by  fome  particular  fcent, — 
What  he  adds  is  very  remarkable,  viz.  that  he 
never  once  heard  of  a  dog's  running  mad  at  Nevis, 
(notv^ithftanding  the  heat  of  the  climate)  as  they 
too  frequenily  cio  here  in  England. 

The  moft  ufual  birds  at  Nevis  are  a  fmall  kind 
of  fcreech-owls,  noddies,  fpocn-bills,  pelicans, 
pigeons,  w^ild  and  tame,  and  ground-doves,  which 
lait  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  lark,  of  a  chocolate- 
colour,  fpotted  v^ith  a  dark  blue.  Their  heads 
are  like  that  of  a  robin  red-breaft,  and  their  eyes 
and  legs  are  of  a  fine  red.— They  have  like  wife  a 
few  birds  called  mountain-thrufnes,  which  are 
very  fat,  and  refemble  the  Englidi  ones;  and  at 
one  feafon  of  the  year  they  are  vifued  by  a  few 
fvvallows. 

As  to  animals  of  the  lizard  kind,  Mr.  Smith 
particularly  takes  notice  of  the  guana,  though  he 
never  faw  above  three  or  four  of  them  during:  his 
ftay  at  Nevis  ;  which  fcarcity  he  imagines  may  be 
in  fome  meafure  occafioned  by  their  flefh  making 
excellent  broth,  and  tafting  delicioufly,  as  he  was 
credibly  informed.  From  the  ncfc  to  the  end  of 
the  tail  they  are  about  a  yard  long,  of  the  lliape  of 
a  lizard,  but  walk  far  more  upright  upon  their  legs, 
and  their  eye  (if  poflible)  exceeds  the  lizard's  in 
beauty.  They  are  all  over  covered  with  fcaJy  fpots, 
each  as  broad  as  a  filver-penny,  fome  of  a  deep 
black,  a,nd  others  of  a  mofc  perfeit  yellow.  They 
are  very  harmlefs  creatures,  even  to  a  proverb, 
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Lizards  are  very  numerous  in  Nevis,  from 
three  Inches  to  a  foot  in  kngth  ;  but  they  are  too 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  defcription  : 
There  is  a  ftrange  circumftance  however,  menti- 
oned by  Mr.  Smith,  relating  to  a  mufical  noife 
fuppofed  to  be  made  by  the  united  voices  of  lizards, 
guanas,  fnakes,  graflioppers,  &c.  which  we  be- 
lieve the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  have  an^: 
account  of  As  foon  as  day-light  is  well  (hut  in, 
fays  he,  the  faid  foft  and  agreeable  noife  begins, 
to  defcribe  which  fully  and  truly  he  acknowledges 
he  wants  words  to  exprefs  his  ideas.  To  give  as 
juft  a  notion  of  it  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
admit,  imagine  that  in  a  mild  and  ftill  fummer's 
night,  inftead  of  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads,, 
you  hear  millions  of  the  fofteft  melodious  notes 
llrike  up,  almoft  at  once,  into  as  high  a  key  as> 
mufic  can  poflibly  rife  to  ;  and,  though  they  feem 
to  form  no  particular  tune^  yet  are  fweet  and 
foothing  beyond  compare.  Our  author  thought 
the  animals  fung  in  concert;  for  when  they  were 
up  at  the  higheft  key,  they  would  all  of  a  fudden 
flop  together,  and  then  prefently  fwell  their  notes, 
and  refume  their  wonted  harmony  as  loud  as  before. 
At  other  times  they  would  raife  and  fall  their  notes^i 
in  the  mofr  inchanting  manner,  and  thus  would 
their  mufic  laft  till  day-break.  When  Mr.  Smith, 
iirft  heard  them,  he  was  fo  ravifhed  that  he  ftood 
motionlefs;  for  fome  minutes  ;  and  afterwards 
left  his  company  in  the  houfe,  and  went  out  fix 
or  feven  times  on  purpofe  to  liften  to  their  be- 
witching mufic  ;  nay,  he  could  trot  fall  afleep  for 
it  till  foms  hours  after  bis  getting  into  bed. — •In- 
fliort,  during  his.  ftay  at  Nevis,  his  ravilhed  foul- 
joined  mod  chearfully  with  thefe  little  creatures 
every  night  in  ardent  and  repeated  hallelujas  to  the- 
^Avine  fource  of  harmony  and  love. 

Among 
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Among  the  infe6ts  found  in  Nevis,  and  other 
neighbouring  iflands,  fome  travellers  mention  a 
curious  one  called  a  flying-tyger,  becaufe  it's  body^ 
like  that  of  a  tyger,  is  marked  with  fpots  of  various 
colours.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  beetle,  has 
a  fharp-pointed  head,  and  two  large  eyes  as  green 
and  fparkling  as  an  emerald.  It's  mouth  is  armed 
with  two  very  (harp  hooks,  with  which  it  holds 
it's  prey  ;  and  it's  whole  body  is  covered  with  a 
brownifli  crufty  tegument.  Under  it's  two  largeft 
wings,  which  are  alfo  of  a  folid  matter,  are  four 
leffer  wings  as  thin  as  the  fineft  filk.  It  has  fix 
legs,  each  of  which  has  three  joints,  and  is  befet 
with  little  prickles.  In  the  day-time  it  is  conti- 
nually purfuing  other  infedls  which  are  it's  prey  ;^ 
and  in  the  night  it  lodges  on  the  trees,  where  it 
makes  a  noife  almoft  like  a  grafhopper. 

There  are  horn-flies  of  feveral  forts,  particu- 
larly one  about  three  inches  long,  which  has  two 
fnouts  like  an  elephant's,  the  one  turning  upwards, 
the  other  downwards.  It  has  a  blue  head,  with 
two  green  eyes,  incompaflTed  by  a  fmall  white  cir- 
cle. Out  of  it's  back  rifes  a  horn  fliaped  like  a 
wo6dcock's  bill,  fmooth  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
covered  with  down  on  the  lower  ;  which  horn 
reaches  to  it's  head,  where  it  has  another  refemb- 
ling  that  of  a  beetle,  black  as  ebony,  and  as  clear 
as  glafs.  It's  wings  arc  of  a  violet-colour,  inter- 
mixed with  carnation  ;  and  where  the  upper  ones 
are  expanded  two  lefltr  ones  may  be  feen  under 
them,  as  thin  as  thofe  of  the  flying-tyger,  and  red' 
as  fcarlet. 

There  is  another  pretty  little  infe£l-with  four 
legs,  called  a  fly-catcher,  whofe  colours  are  vari- 
ous and  beautiful.  It  comes  boldly  into  rooms, 
and  will  even  light  upon  the  table  when  people 
are  eating,  and  catch  the  flies  that  crawl  upon 
K  6  their  ^ 
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their  cloaths.  It's  method  is  to  lie  waiting  far 
the  fiies,  and,  when  it  fees  an  advantage,  it  leaps 
dire6t!y  on  it's  prey,  which  it  feldom  mifles. 
The  fmall  eggs  thefe  infers  lay  they  cover  flightly 
with  earth,  and  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the 
fun. 

It  Is  now  time  to  mention  fome  of  the  vege- 
table  produ6lions  of  Nevis,  which  we  have  not 
cccafionally  defcribed  already.  There  are  water 
melons,  Mr.  Smith  tells  us,  of  five  or  fix  different 
forts,  fome  of  them  full  as  big  as  his  head.  They 
melt  in  the  mouth  like  a  peach,  and  are,  in  that 
gentleman's  opinion,  far  the  fineil  fruit  he  ever 
tafted.  The  inhabitants  eat  great  numbers  of 
them,  which,  together  r»  ith  their  other  fruits^ 
contribute  to  a  plentiful  difchargeof  urine.  They 
have  alfo  mufk-melons,  which  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  in  Europe;  likewife  (haddocks,  penguins, 
helle -apples,  fea-fide  grapes,  and  cafliew-cherrles, 
which  laft  are  called  apples  in  Jamaica. 

The  (haddock  is  a  fruit  fliaped  like  an  orange, 
and  jiot  unlike  it  in  tafte,  though  it  has  not  fo 
rich  a  flavour.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  lemon-colour, 
and  as  bis:  as  one's  two  fifts. — Pensiuins  are  of 
two  forts,  one  of  which  is  round,  about  the  fize 
of  an  apple,  has  a  thick  hufk  that  covers  the  fruit, 
which  is  of  a  milk-white  colour,  and  full  of  very 
fmall  coal-black  feeds.  Thev  are  an  agreeable 
fruit,  tailing  not  unlike  a  ftrawberry,  and  are 
fometimes  called  by  that  name.  The  other  fort 
fm.illcr,  of  a  longer  (hape,  is  very  tart,  and  is  ufed 
for  gurgling  the  m.outh  in  fevers. — Belle-apples 
are  about  as  big  as  a  fmall  golden-pippin,  of  a 
deep  yellov/  colour,  tafte  like  a  goofeberry,  and 
have  little  feeds  in  them  like  thofe  of  that  fruit. — 
Se  .  fide  grapes  grow  in  large  bunches  on  trees  as 
big  as  apple-irecs,  and  near  the  fea-fliore,  as  their 
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name  implies.  They  are  of  a  red  colour,  end  of 
a  very  fweet  tafle. — The  cafhew  cherries  grow  on 
a  tree  refembling  the  Englifh  dwarf  apple-tree,  but 
the  leaves  are  of  a  much  lighter  yellovv'ifh  green. 
The  fruit  is  generally  of  a  deep  yellow,  but  fome- 
times  of  a  palifli  red  ;  it's  fhape  is  conical,  with 
the  lefler  end  towards  the  ftalk  ;  and  it  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  middling  pear.  At  the  top  of  the 
cherry,  in  a  little  cavity  grows  the  ftone,  by  fome 
called  a  nut,  quite  bare,  and  exaclly  fhaped  like 
a  ftieep's  kidney.  It  is  about  an  inch  long,  con- 
taining in  it  a  kernel  of  a  fine  tafte,  bat  the  fruit 
itfelf  has  a  harfli  and  uncommon  Savour.  Mr* 
Smith  tells  us  of  a  very  fmgular  ufe  m.ade  of  this 
jftone  by  the  young  ladies  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
who,  when  they  fancy  themfelves  too  much  tanned 
by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  rub  their  faces  all 
over  with  it,  after  having  fcraped  off  it's  thin  outfide 
(kin.  This  caufes  their  faces  tofwell,  grow  black, 
and  the  (kin  being  thus  poifoned  comes  oiF  intirely 
in  flakes  in  five  or  fix  days  ;  fo  that  they  cannot  ap- 
pear in  public  for  a  fortnight  atleaft,  but  then  they 
have  got  a  new  (kin  that  looks  as  fair  as  that  of  a 
young  child.  In  the  pores  of  this  ftcne  or  nut,  it 
feems,  there  is  lodged  a  (harp  aromatic  oil,  of  a 
cauftic  quality,  which,  if  tafted  of,  occafions  an  un- 
eafy  fenfation  for  feveral  hours  and  it  is  this  oil  that 
takes  off  the  (kin  of  the  face.  Now,  though  this 
is  frequently  pra£lifed,  our  author  does  not  remem- 
ber above  one  lady  who  owned  that  fheherfelf  had 
tried  the  experiment.  The  whole  operation  fhe 
acknowledged  was  painful;  but  alas!  (fays  Mr. 
Smith)  what  will  not  pride  attempt.? 

The  calabafh-tree  is  likewife  the  produce  of 
Nevis,  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  feveral  other  of  the 
Leeward  iflands.  It  fpreads  like  a  large  apple-tree,, 
and  bears  a  fruit  alniofl:  as  big  as  a  man's  head,  quite 
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round;  but  is  of  no  ufe  except  for  bowls,  &c. 
after  the  infide  (which  is  not  fit  to  eat)  is  fcooped 
out  ;  and  then  the  fhell  is  almoft  as  thin  and  light 
as  the  thickeft  fort  of  brown  paper.  Mr.  Smith 
was  informed,  that  fpoons,  bowls,  and  other  uten- 
fils  for  the  flaves  to  eat  out  of,  are  made  of  cala- 
balbes  at  Barbadoes. 

There  is  a  tree  in  Nevis  and  the  adjacent 
iflands  called  diddle-doo,  of  the  fize  and  fliape  of  a 
codlin^  tree,  but  with  narrow  thin  leaves.  It  bears 
a  beautiful  blofibm,  of  the  fineft  yellow  and  fcarlet 
colours,  fomewhat  refembling  the  flowers  of  naf- 
turtium.  Thefe  are  efteemed  a  fovereipn  remedy 
in  the  green-ficknefs,  which  diftemper  however 
is  very  rare  in  fo  warm  a  climate,  and  where  the 
young  ladies  fo  frequently  ufe  the  exercife  of 
dancing  and  riding  on  horfeback,  which  all  toge- 
ther keep  the  blood  and  other  juices  of  the  body 
in  their  regular  courfes. 

I  N  their  paftures  they  have  a  bufli,  growing 
about  two  yards  high,  called  a  fage-bufli,  the 
leaves  whereof  are  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
thofe  of  the  broad  green  fage,  either  by  fight  or 
fmell..  The  tea  made  of  it  is  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  but  fo  extremely  bitter,  that  the  beft  refined 
fugar  cannot  render  it  palatable. 

They  have  jeflTamine  bufties  at  Nevis  (not 
nailed  to  the  walls  as  in  England)  which  bear 
flowers  full  as  large  as  primrofes,  of  a  very  fra- 
grant fmelh  Thefe  flowers  are  as  white  as  fnow, 
and  fo  thick  fet  together,  that  the  whole  bufli, 
at  a  little  diftance,  looks  as  if  it  was  covered  with 
a  white  Holland  flieet. 

W  E  ought  not  to  omit  a  very  Angular  fort  of 
vegetable  which  Mr.  Smith  defcribes,  though  he 
cannot  recolleft  it's  name.  It  has  neither  roots, 
branches,  leaves,  nor  flowers,  but  is  round  and 

about . 
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about  as  thick  as  a  common  whipcord,  and  runs?^ 
abng  the  tops  of  bufhes  all  manner  of  ways,  till 
it  exceeds  a  hundred  yards  in  length.  It  is  of  a 
moft  beautiful  yellow  colour,  and  intirely  different 
from  the  bufh  which  breeds  and  nouriflies  it ;  fo 
that  our  author  makes  it  a  query,  whether  it  may 
not  be  of  the  mifletoe-kind,  though  he  never  faw 
it  growing  on  bulky  trees. 

Another  Angularity  Mr.  Smith  takes  notice 
of  is,  that  in  the  mountain-plantations  at  Nevis^ 
where  they  have  afparagus  produced  from  London 
feed,  he  has  known  it  fit  to  cut  in  three  months 
from  the  time  of  it's  being  fown  ;  for  there,  inftead 
of  tranfplanting  the  roots,  they  let  it  run  up  to 
wood,  in  order  to  fhade  the  bed  from  the  fcorching 
rays  of  the  fun  ;  and  the  young  ones  that  grow  up 
under  that  wood  they  cut  for  boiling  :  but  by  this 
means  a  bed  will  not  hold  good  much  above  two 
years,  and  the  afparagus  is  never  large. 

We  (hall  clofe  our  account  of  the  vegetables 
of  Nevis  with  a  plant  called  cafladaj  which  is  re- 
markable for  being  of  a  poifonous  quality,  and  yet 
affording  a  good  fort  of  bread  to  the  inhabitants  of 
many  parts  of  the  Weft-Indies  Caffada  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Smith)  is  a  fhrub  four  feet  high  or 
upwards,  the  ftem  of  it  being  ftrait,  tough,  brown- 
ifh,  and  very  knotty,  juft  like  a  crab-tree  ftick; 
and  at  the  top  it  is  befet  all  round  with  long  nar- 
row leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour.    In  order  to 


*  Dr.  Derham  obferves,  that  many  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals,  which  in  one  form  are  deftruAive  to  mankind,  in 
another  ai'e  ufeful  and  healing  5  and  as  one  inltanc::  hr  men- 
tions the  caffada  plant,  which  unprepared  poilbneth,  bat  pre- 
pared is  'he  very  bread  of  the  Weli- Indies,  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
fays  it  is  ufed  to  vi6lual  fhips,  and  is  of  the  moft  general  ufe 
ot  any  provifion  all  over  the  Weft-Indies,  efpeciaiiy  in  the 
kotter  partSt 
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make  bread  of  this  plant,  the  root  of  it  is  carefully 
fcraped  till  the  v^hite  part  appears,  and  then  it  is 
rubbed  hard  againft  a  tin  grater  about  two  feet 
long,  fliaped  like  a  nutmeg-grater,  and  nailed  faft 
to  a  piece  of  wood  ;  and,  being  very  juicy,  it  it 
foon  reduced  to  a  foft  matter  refembling  children's 
pap.  This  pappy  fubftance  is  then  put  into  a  hair 
bag,  and  prefied  hard  between  two  ftones,  till 
there  runs  from  it  a  milk-white  liquor  of  a  difa- 
greeable  fmell,  and  which  is  rank  poifon ;  for,  if 
a  turkey,  hen^  or  other  fowl,  happen  to  get  to 
the  prefs  and  tafte  this  juice,  it  inftantly  dies. 
After  this  the  caffada  is  laid  in  the  open  air,  that 
the  heat  of  the  fun  may  exhale  what  poifonous 
particles  the  prefs  could  not  fqueefe  out ;  and,  be- 
ing  thus  dried  it  is  fifted  through  a  fieve,  made 
into  thin  cakes,  and  baked  upon  a  broad  iron  kept 
purely  for  th  it  purpofe.  Our  author  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  this  bread,  and  allures  us  it  made  excel- 
lent puddings. 

The  productions  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  Antegoa, 
Montferrat,  and  the  other  Leeward  iflands,  being 
much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Nevis,  we  ihall  have 
the  lefs  to  fay  concerning  them,  though  v/e  mull: 
not  wholly  pafs  them  over  in  filence.  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's  is  the  largeft  of  all  thefe  iflands,  and  is 
reprefentcd  by  feme  writers  as  one  of  the  moft 
delightful  fpots  in  the  world,  it's  mountains,  though 
in  fome  parts  there  are  dreadful  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, rifing  gradually  one  aiove  another,  and 
beir»g  adorned  with  woods  ever  verdant  (except 
towards  the  top)  and  intermixed  with  plantations, 
houfes,  and  gardens.  Mr.  Smith,  whom  we  have 
fo  often  quoted,  paid  a  vifit  to  a  friend  at  St. 
Chriftopher's,  and  took  a  journey  to  the  top  of 
the  great  mountain  there,  an  account  whereof  is 
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the  fubjecSl  of  one  of  his  letters,  of  which  we  have 
already  made  fome  ufe,  and  from  whence  we  fiiall 
now  extraft  a  few  more  particulars. 

From  BalTe  Terre,  the  chief  town  of  the  ifland, 
our  author  fet  out  with  his  friend  for  Chianne,and^ 
after  riding  through  many  plantations  of  fugar,  and 
fome  of  cotton,  they  came  to  thick  woods,  where- 
in they  were  agreeably  entertained  with  the  foft 
notes  of  vaft  numbers  of  turtle-doves,  which,  with 
the  murmurs  of  the  fea  beating  gently  againft  the 
rocks  at  half  a  mile's  diftance,  v/ere  enough  to 
lull  any  one  to  fleep  Vv^ho  was  fo  inclined.  To 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  fun  they  travelled  along  the 
gill  (or  deep  valley)  which  runs  upwards  from  the 
fea-fide,  growing  fteeper  the  farther  from  the  coaft, 
and  plentifully  flocked  with  wild  palm-trees, 
pimento,  caffia  fiftula,  and  other  fragrant  trees. 
Through  the  whole  length  of  this  gill,  v/hich  is 
about  two  hours  journey,  runs  a  little  but  exceed- 
ingly tranfparent  river  of  very  fweet  water  ;  and 
not  far  from  the  fide  of  this  rivulet  there  is  a  plea- 
fant  garden,  regularly  planted  with  rows  of  citrons, 
lemons,  oranges,  limes,  pomegranates,  &c.  befides 
pine^apples,  afparagus,  lettuces,  and  all  forts  of 
European  roots  and  herbs  that  will  grow  in  fa 
warm  a  latitude.  To  this  garden  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  often  come  from  Bafle  Terre,  to  divert 
themfelves,  with  finging,  dancing,  cards,  and  fuch- 
like  amufements. 

In  the  evening  our  author  arrived  at  his  friend's 
houfe  at  Chianne,  which  is  about  eight  miles  from 
Bafle  Terre,  the  road  thither  having  the  ocean  on 
the  right,  and  the  vaft  Conorrhee  hills  on  the  left, 
whofe  lofty  tops  then  touched  the  clouds,  and 
feemcd  to  rife  to  that  height  almoft  perpendicularly* 
The  next  morning  they  diverted  themfelves  with 
catching  cray-fifh  in  Chianne  river,  or  rather  brook^ 
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for  it  is  narrow  and  fhallovv,  but  a  very  clear 
ftream,  which  they  poifoned  with  green  tobacco 
pounded  and  mixed  with  unflaked  lime.  This 
poifon  is  fo  ftrong  that  the  fife  crept  out  of  the 
water  to  fliun  it ;  at  which  Mr.  Smith  was  not  a 
little  furprifed,  but  his  friend  alTured  him  it  was  a 
common  thing. 

The  thick  woods  in  this  ifland  fwarm  with 
monkeys,  who  venture  out  in  the  night  to  fteal 
potatoes  and  other  provifions.  Through  thefe 
woods  cur  traveller,  in  company  with  nine  others. 
Whites  and  Negroes,  began  to  afcend  the  moun- 
tain, the  afcent  growing  fteeper  and  fteeper,  th« 
higher  they  advanced  j  and  in  the  like  proportion 
the  large  trees  began  to  dwindle  and  grow  ftiorter. 
Before  they  pafled  by  all  the  trees,  they  entered 
among  the  clouds,  which  felt  raw  and  cold,  not 
unlike  a  fog  in  a  winter's  morning.  From  thefe 
woods  to  the  top,  which  is  almoft  half  a  mile, 
there  are  no  trees  at  all,  and  very  rarely  a  bufh, 
the  ground  producing  fcarce  any  thing  but  a  fort 
of  wild  pine-apple-plants,  which  bear  no  fruit. 
Being  at  laft  arrived  at  the  top  with  gteat  fatigue, 
the  clouds  were  at  leaft  half  a  mile  beneath^  them, 
but,  the  wind  difperfing  them,  a  lovely  view  was 
opened  of  the  woods  and  plantations  below,  be- 
fides  an  unbounded  profpe£t  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  top  of  this  mountain  is  a  fmall  plain,  not 
three  hundred  yards  wide,  ending  at  the  verge  of 
a  vaft  deep  cavity,  exafHy  round,  and  about  a 
mile  in  circumterence.  Our  author  judges  it's 
perpendicular  depth  to  be  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards,  and  owns  he  looked  down  into  it: 
with  horror,  obferving  large  and  continual  clouds, 
of  fteam  arife  from  the  veins  of  fulphur,  &c.  with 
which  the  bottom  of  it  every-  where  abounds.  The 
zim  of  this  cavity,  except  where  it  joins  to  and 
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makes  part  of  the  plain,  is  not  above  twenty,  anu 
in  fome  places  fcarce  ten  yards  broad  ;  and  the  in- 
fide  of  it,  for  at  leaft  half- way  downwards,  appears 
to  be  folid  rock,  over-run  with  very  fliort  blackifli 
mofs.  Upon  maturely  weighing  the  whole  ftate 
of  this  mountain,  fays  Mr.  Saiith,  we  unanimoufly 
agreed^  that  it  was  on  fire  underneath  us,  and  that 
the  cavity  was  formerly  (perhaps  ages  ago)  occa- 
fioned  by  fome  furious  and  dreadful  eruption,  when 
it  might  be  a  volcano  for  a  while,  like  V^efuviui 
or  JEtm 

Upon  the  rim  of  the  cavity,  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
there  is  a  large  and  fteep  rocky  mount,  called 
mount  Mifery,  from  a  rafti  fool,  who,  attempting 
to  climb  the  precipice,  fell  backwards  and  was  kill- 
ed. It  is  the  higheft  poipt  of  land  on  St,  Chrifto- 
pher's,  it's  height  being  reckoned  a  mile  and  a  half 
perpendicular  from  the  fea;  but  Mr.  Smith  thinks 
it  not  fo  high  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  vaft 
mountain  is  in  the  middle  of  a  long  chain  of  lefler 
and  lower  ones,  that  run  crofs  ihe  ifland  ^  but,  lofty 
as  it  is,  our  author  thinks  the  Nevis  mountain 
confiderably  higher. 

The  whole  breadth  of  one  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  rim  is  taken  up  by  a  large  fingle  rock, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  equilateral, 
and  almoft  as  fmooth  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  the 
chiflel  of  a  ikilful  workman.  From  angle  to  an- 
gle (at  the  bafe)  it  meafures  feven  or  eight  yards, 
is  fomewhat  blunted  or  rather  broken  off  at  the 
top,  and  a  third  part  downwards  from  thence  it 


*  Our  author's  conje6ture  is  highly  probable  ,  fince  there 
is  juft  fuch  a  mouth  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  Vefuvius,  from 
whence  the  fiery  eruptions  proceed,  as  this  he  defcribes  on  the 
top  gf  the  mountain  at  St.  Chriftopher's— See  Vol.  11.  p.  lo. 
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feems  to  be  cracked  quite  through  fideways,  Th« 
colour  of  the  rock  refembles  the  red  part  of  oriental 
granite,  and  like  that  too  is  fo  extremely  hard,  that 
a  ftrong  arm  can  fcarce  make  a  vifible  impreflion 
on  it  with  the  fteel  point  of  a  fliarp  cutlafs.  This 
triangular  pyramid  on  one  fide  of  the  cavity,  and 
mount  Mifery  on  the  other,  each  taking»up  the 
breadth  of  the  rim,  prevent  a  perfon's  v^^alking 
more  than  half  way  round  the  circle. 

Near  this  pyramid,  by  the  help  of  buflies  and 
roots,  our  author  and  his  company  ventured  to 
Aide  down  forty  or  fifty  yards  into  the  cavity,  till 
they  came  to  fome  wild  bananas  which  wxre  ready 
to  quench  their  thirft  with  moft  clear  and  excel- 
lent water  that  runs  out  of  them  upon  flicking  in 
a  penknife  juft  v^here  the  leaves  join  to  the  top 
of  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  fo  form  a  fmall  hol- 
low, as  if  on  purpofe  to  receive  the  bleffings  of 
Heaven,  the  rain  and  the  dew,  and  referve  thera 
for  the  thirfty  traveller.  It  is  obfervable  of  thefe 
trees,  that  they  are  annuals,  dying  quite  to  the 
ground  every  autumn,  and  fliooting  up  again  from 
the  roots  in  the  fprino;  till  thev  are  thicker  than  a 
man's  thigh  ;  but  the  wood  is  fo  very  foft  and  po- 
rous, that  one  may  eafily  cut  it  through  at  a  fingle 
ftroke  with  a  good  fliarp  hatchet. 

Keeping  on  in  a  very  fteep  defcent,  through 
this  wood  of  bananas,  cabbage-trees,  &c.  they 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  where  having 
crofled  a  little  plain  they  came  to  an  uneven  fpot 
of  ground  confifting  of  thirty  acres  or  upwards. 
Here  they  found  a  very  large  rock,  jutting  out  of 
the  fide  of  the  hill ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  were 
three  or  four  round  holes  in  the  earth  as  wide  as 
a  hat-crown,  from  whence  ifllied  hot  fleams  like 
fmoke  out  of  chimneys,  which  tinged  the  edges 
pf  the  holes  with  feemingly  very  fair  brimftone. 

The 
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The  little  plain  above-mentioned  is  To  fulphureous 
that  it  bears  nothing  but  long  deadifh  grafs  or 
rather  weeds,  with  a  few  fhort  rottenifli  bufhes. 

A  T  length  they  came  to  fome  boiling  fpf  ings, 
commonly  called  the  (fevll's  coppers,  each  of  them 
about  a  yard  in  diameter.  The  water  is  of  a  mud- 
dy colour,  and  rifes  to  within  a  foot  of  the  furfacc 
of  the  ground,  boiling  fiercer,  Mr.  Smith  fays, 
than  ever  he  faw  a  fugar* copper,  and  fendmg  up 
ftiong  clouds  of  fleam  into  the  air.  No  kind  of 
grafs  vvill^row  within  tv/elve  yards  of  them,  the 
foil  being  wholly  fulphur,  and  fo  exceffive  hot,  that 
Mr.  Smith  and  others  in  company  immediately 
perceived  it  warm  through  thick  ftioes  v^hich  they 
had  bought  on  purpofe  for  this  expedition.  A 
Negro,  v/ho  was  v/ith  them,  was  ftrangely  fright- 
ed at  the  light  of  theie  coppers,  as  they  are  called; 
and  could  not  be  diffuaded  from  believing  that 
Jumbee  (i.  e.  the  devil)  had  his  refidence  under- 
neath them. 

O  N  the  fouth  fide  of  the  plain  before-menti- 
oned there  is  a  pond  about  forty  yards  over,  not 
fupplied  by  fprings,  but  by  rains,  which  fail  plen- 
tifully and  very  heavily  in  that  warm  latitude. 
The  bottom  of  this  pond  confifts  intirely  of  clay, 
of  which  our  author  cut  up  a  piece,  and  to  his 
great  furprife  found  it  as  beautifully  veined  as 
the  fineft  hard  Cailile  foap,  and  as  fair  as  well- 
poliihed  blue-veined  marble.  —  Near  this  pond 
grew  a  bed  of  rufhes,  on  which  the  company 
fat  down  and  dined,  and,  after  refting  themfelves 
about  two  hours,  returned  back  to  Chianne  the 
fame  way  they  came,  not  a  little  fatigued  with 
their  journey. 

The  vegetables  of  St.  Chriftopher's  are  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  Nevis  already  defcribed,  and 
io  are  the  animals  3  but  there  is  a  bird  called  a 

booby. 
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booby,  which  gives  name  to  a  little  ifland  between 
the  two  laft  mentioned,  that  feems  to  defervc 
fome  notice.  It  is  a  large  bird,  of  a  dunnifh  co-r 
lour  5  and,  if  one  of  them  alights  (as  they  now 
and  then  do)  upon  a  fliip's  yard-arm,  it  will  ftand 
there  till  a  failor  can  climb  up  and  catch  it  with 
his  hands,  all  the  while  pecking  and  fcreaming 
out,  but  never  offering  to  fly  av/ay ;  from  whence 
it  has  juftly  obtained  the  name  of  booby. —  And 
here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  another 
bird,  fomewhat  bigger  than  a  pigeon,  great  num- 
bers of  which  are  found  in  a  little  ifland  called 
Prickle-pear,  to  which  the  women  of  Anguilla» 
an  inconfiderable  ifland  about  a  day's  fail  from 
Nevis,  refort  annually  to  jftrip  them  of  their  fea- 
thers ;  and  the  poor  creatures,  it  feems  are  fo  filly 
as  to  fuffer  thefe  women  to  knock  them  down 
with  flicks,  as  they  fly  about.  It  is  fomewhat 
ftrange  however,  as  our  author  obferves,  that  re- 
peated experience  does  not  teach  them  wit  enough 
to  keep  farther  off  from  fuch  dangerous  enemies. 

THE\|)roduce  of  Antegoa  or  Antigua  is  much 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  Caribbee  iflands, 
but  fugar  is  it's  principal  commodity,  of  which  it 
is  reckoned  to  yield  one  year  with  another  fixteen 
thoufand  hogfheads.  The  foil  is  fandy,  and  much 
of  it  overgrown  with  Vood ;  and  though,  as  Mr. 
Smith  tells,  there  is  not  one  fingle  fpring  of  water 
in  the  ifland,  but  it's  fcile  dependance  is  on  what 
falls  from  the  fkies,  for  which  it  is  fometimes  dif- 
treffed,  yet  it  is  a  thrivi|ng  and  very  confiderable 
plantation.  When  tbe  |^entleman  laft  mentioned 
was  at  Antegoa,  it  was  a  time  of  great  drought, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  looked  difmally  enough  ; 
their  ponds  were  theri  very  dry,  and  their  cifterns 
almoft  empty,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  fetch 
their  frefh  water  fromGuadaloupe  and  Moatferrat, 

which 
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which  was  afterwards  fold  for  eighteen  pence  a 
pail-full. — The  capital  of  the  ifland  called  St. 
John's  is  a  very  regular  town,  and  has  the  moft 
commodious  harbour  of  any  in  the  Englifli  Lee- 
ward iflands. 

A  T  Antegoa  they  have  fine  prawns,  a  fifh  not 
to  be  met  with  at  Nevis  ;  and  they  have  a  fmall 
land  crab,  whofe  fhell  is  not  broader  than  a  crown- 
piece,  which  they  eat  as  a  dainty;  but  thefe  are 
negledled  at  Nevis,  becaufe  there  they  have  plenty 
of  a  larger  fort. — Mr.  Smith  farther  informs  us,  that 
there  are  found  in  Antegoa  fome  large  white  and 
rounclifli  ftones,  whofe  infide  is  hollow,  and  the 
outfide  overfpread,  as  it  were,  with  one  continued 
heap  of  fair  cryftal,  which  fometimes  in  a  tolera- 
ble degree  refembles  wrought  diamonds  fet  clofe 
together.  That  gentleman  had  a  ring  ornamented 
with  one  of  them,  cut  brilliant-fafliion,  which 
looked  like  a  Briftol  ftone. 

The  ifland  of  Montferrat  is  mountainous,  but 
it's  valleys  are  well  watered  and  fruitful.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  cedars,  cyprefles,  iron- 
trees  (fo  called  from  the  hardnefs  of  the  wood)  and 
variety  of  ftirubs  and  plants,  particularly  one  called 
the  mu(k-herb,  which  grows  like  a  bramble,  but 
Is  not  prickly,  and  bears  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  pods  full  of  feeds  that  Ymell  like 
mu(k.  Indigo  and  fugar  are  it's  chief  commodities, 
but  it  is  not  reckoned  fo  good  as  that  of  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes.  In  fhort,  it  is  a  well-planted  ifland, 
and  pretty  much  frequented  by  fhipping,  but  it  is 
fo  furrounded  with  rocks,  that  the  riding  before 
it  is  unfafe,  and  it  has  no  place  that  can  properly 
be  called  a  haven. 

We  find  nothing  more  remarkable  relating  fo 
Montferrat,  than  the  dreadful  hurricane  w-hich 
happened  thereon  the  29th  and  30th  of  June  1733, 

and 
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and  blew  down  three  fifths  of  the  houfes  in  the 
ifland.  On  the  29th  there  were  thirty-four  wind- 
XTiills  going,  many  of  which  were  intirely  deftroy- 
ed.  A  large  copper,  that  held  two  hundred  and 
forty  gallons,  w^as  carried  over  a  high  wall,  and 
beat  clofe  together  by  the  fall.  An  empty  fugar- 
hogfhead  was  lift<jd  off  the  ground  by  the  wind, 
and  carried  thirty  or  forty  yards  over  a  dwelling- 
houfe.  But,  what  is  moft  furprifing  of  all,  a  cat- 
tle-mill-houfe,  weighing  at  leaft  twenty  thoufand 
pounds,  was  carried  fome  diitance  from  it's  litua- 
ticn,  and  by  the  force  of  the  fall  was  broken  into 
innumerable  fliivers.  Such  havock  was  made 
among  the  fugar  canes,  that  fome  planters,  wh« 
had  a  profpefl  of  making  two  or  three  hundred 
hogflieads  the  next  year,  would  gladly  have  com- 
pounded for  fixty  or  eighty.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  damage,  exclufive  of  the  (hipping,  was 
reckoned  not  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of 
their  currency. 

Tab  A  GO,  or  Tobago,  the  moft  eafterly  of 
all  the  Caribbee  iflands,  is  thirty-two  miles  in 
length  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north- weft, 
about*ninc  broad  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about 
feventy  miles  in  compafs.  It  is  not  fo  hot  as  might 
be  expected  from  it's  being  feated  fo  near  the  equa- 
tor, as  tht  eleventh  degree  ten  minutes  north  lati- 
tude ;  and  it  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hills  and 
vales,  it's  north-weft  extremity  is  mountainous, 
but  no  part  rugged  or  impafiable.  It's  foil  is  in 
general  rich,  and  proper  for  producing  in  the  great- 
eft  plenty,  whatever  is  raifed  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Wcft-Inclies.  It's  many  fprings  contribute  to 
it's  healthfulnefs  and  fertility,  and  it's  bays  and 
creeks  are  commodious  for  all  kinds  of  fli  pping. 
The  valuable  trees  that  grow  in  this  ifland  are 
perhaps  it's  richeft  produce  ;  for,  befides  itV  pro- 
ducing 
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ducing  the  difFerent  kinds  of  wood  found  in  the 
other  Weft-Indian  iflands,  the  Dutch,  by  whom 
it  was  once  fettled,  affirm  that  both  the  true  nut- 
meg and  the  cinnamon-tree,  with  that  which  pro- 
duces gum-copal,  grow  upon  it.  It  is  faid  alfo  to 
produce  five  difFerent  kinds  of  pepper,  with  Indian 
and  Guinea  corn  without  culture.  The  figs  that 
grow  here  are  as  good  as  thofe  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. The  pine-apple,  the  prickle-apple,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  limes,  are  found  here  in  plenty  ;  and 
excellent  marmalade  is  made  of  it's  guavas.  Here 
arc  alfo  the  fineft  plantanes,  tamarinds,  grapes, 
the  cuftard-apple,  the  mammee-apple,  the  papaw- 
apple,  the  cocoa-nut,  mu(k,  and  water-melons. 
It  has  been  fettled  both  by  the  Dutch,  the  Cour- 
landers,  and  the  French  ;  but  by  the  laft  treaty  of 
peace  was  ceded  to  Great-Britain,  and  meafures 
have  fince  been  taken  to  fell  the  land  in  fhares, 
and  people  the  country. 

Dominica  lies  about  half-way  between  Gua- 
dalupe and  Martinicoj  it  extends  about  thirty-nine 
miles  in  length  from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  near  as  much  over  in  it's  broadeft  part. 
The  foil  is  good,  and  the  fides  of  the  hills  are  faid 
to  bear  the  fineft  trees  in  the  world  ;  indeed  it  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  of  the  Caribbee  iflands 
on  account  of  it's  fruitful  valleys,  extenfive  plains, 
and  fine  rivulets.  It  produces,  among  other  fruit, 
the  fineft  figs,  and  in  general  it's  produce  is  much 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  other  Caribbee  iflands. 
Here  are  a  great  number  of  ring-doves,  ortolans, 
and  partridges,  with  two  forts  of  wild  hogs,  de- 
scended from  fuch  as  were  firft  brought  from  France 
and  Spain.  This  ifland  was  in  exprefs  terms  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Great-Bjitain  by  the  late  treaty 
of  peace. 

Vol.  VL  L  St.  Lucia 
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St.  Lucia  was  thus  called,  [from  it's  being 
difcovered  on  the  day  dedicated  to  St.  L^^cia,  the 
virgin  martyr.  It  lies  about  fix  leagues  Ibiith  of 
Martinico,  and  twenty- one  miles  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Barbadoes.  It  is  twenty-three  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth  ;  and  has  feveral 
hills,  at  the  foot  of  Vv^hich  are  fine  pleafant  valleys, 
well  watered  with  rivers,  and  (haded  with  tall 
trees  that  afford  excellent  timber.  The  air  is  fa- 
lubtious,  and  it  has  feveral  good  bays  and  harbours. 
This  ifland,  with  that  of  St.  Vincent,  after  being 
at  different  times  inhabited  by  the  Englifli  and 
French,  were  declared  neutral  ;  but,  by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  the  French  king  refigned  all  claim 
to  them  to  his  Britannic  m^ljefty. 

Granada  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  in 
feme  places  fifteen  in  breadth,  it  has  feveral  fmall- 
er  iflands  near  it,  called  the  Granadillas  ;  and  enjoys 
a  good  air,  and  a  foil  remarkably  fertile.  They 
all  produce  very  fine  timber,  as  well  as  fruit-trees  ; 
particularly  the  latin-tree,  which  has  a  tall  trunk, 
and  inftead  of  boughs  bears  leaves  like  fans,  with 
long  ftalks,  which,  being  tied  together,  ferve  to 
cover  the  roofs  of  houfes.  Here  are  abundance  of 
armadillos,  whofe  flefh  is  faid  to  be  as  good  as 
mutton  ;  and  the  foil  is  fit  for  producing  fugar,  to- 
bacco, and  indigo.  Thefe  iflands  were  ceded  by 
the  French  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  by  the 
definitive  treaty  of  1763,  and  are  now  in  part 
fettled  by  his  majefty's  fabjecis. 

The  reft  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  pofTefTed  by 
the  Englifh  are  too  inconfiderable  to  detain  the 
leader  with  an  account  of  their  productions  ;  but 
we  think  it  not  improper,  before  we  take  our  leave 
of  the  Britifh  colonies,  to  give  fome  account  of 
the  Bermudas,  or  Summer  iflands,  which  lie  a 
great  way  north  of  the  Caribbees,  in  the  fame  la- 
titude 
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titude  with  South  Carolina,  which  is  the  neareft 
land  to  them,  and  yet  that  is  about  three  hundred 
leagues  diftant.  Their  firfl:  name  they  had  from 
John  Bermudes,  who  difcovered  them  in  1503  ; 
and  their  fecond  from  Sir  George  Sommers,  who 
was  fhipwrecked  upon  them  in  i6og,  fmce  which 
they  have  been  corruptly  called  the  Summer  iflands. 
They  are  many  in  number,  but  moft  of  them  are 
fmall,  barren,  and  uninhabitable.  The  largeft  of 
them,  called  St.  George,  is  about  fixteen  miles 
long,  and  three  over  where  broadeft,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  high  rocks  which  jut  a  good  way 
into  the  fea,  and  ferve  it  inftead  of  a  ftrong  ram* 
part. 

When  the  Englifh  firfl:  fettled  here,  they  found 
themfelves  infefl:ed  by  fuch  vafl;  numbers  of  large 
rats  as  devoured  all  their  provifions  both  in  their 
houfes  and  in  the  field,  and  were  like  to  have 
caufed  a  famine,  and  overthrown  the  fettlement. 
At  length  however,  they  found  means  to  rid  them- 
felves of  thofe  defl:roying  vermin,  and  have  fmce 
fo  well  improved  their  little  plantation,  that  the 
number  of  Englifli  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be 
above  ten  thoufand,  (bcfides  flaves)  who  carry  on 
a  good  trade  in  tobacco,  of  which  they  have  large 
crops,  but  far  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  our 
other  plantations.  They  have  likewife  fome  co- 
chineal, take  fome  pearls  on  their  coafts,  and  fome 
fmall  quantities  of  ambergrife ;  and  thefe  are  the 
chief  articles  of  their  commerce,  for  the  fecurity 
of  which  they  have  built  no  lefs  than  ten  forts, 
mofl:  of  them  well  manned  and  armed,  and  all  kept 
in  good  repair. 

The  country  is  moftly  mountainous, but  is  has 
fertile  plains.  The  foil  is  of  various  colours,  fome 
brown,  (which  is  efteemed  the  beft)  fome  whitifh, 
and  fome  reddifli,  not  unlike  potter's-clay.  Two 
L  2  or 
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or  three  feet  below  the  mould  there  lies  a  white 
hard  body,  which  the  inhabitants  call  the  rock, 
but  feems  rather  to  be  a  fort  of  chalk  or  pumice- 
flone,  through  which  however  the  roots  of  the  trees 
force  themfelves  a  paflage.  Upon  the  whole, 
though  the  foil  is  thin  and  ftony,  it  is  very  fruitful ; 
the  climate  is  temperate,  yet  warm  enough  to  pro- 
duce two  crops  in  a  year ;  but  the  water  is  generally 
brackifh  and  difagreeable,  except  that  which  falls 
from  the  clouds,  and  is  preferved  in  cifterns. 

This  ifland  produces  fome  fine  fruits,  efpecially 
oranges,  which  are  reckoned  very  delicious,  and 
ufed  formerly  to  be  brought  into  Europe.  The 
cedars  that  grow  here  are  faid  to  excel  in  many 
refpedls  thofe  of  other  parts  of  America,  particu- 
larly in  the  fragrancy,  durablenefs,  beauty,  and 
hardnefs  of  their  wood  ;  and  here  is  fuch  plenty 
of  them,  that  they  are  ufed  in  building  floops, 
brigantines,  and  other  veflels,  as  well  as  in  their 
churches  and  fome  of  their  houfes  :  and  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  flaips  built  at  Bermudas  are  reckoned 
as  good  as  any  throughout  the  Weft-Indies. — Their 
palmetto,  or  wild  palm,  is  alfo  very  ufeful,  the 
wood  being  ferviceable  for  building  or  fewel,  and 
the  leaves,  which  are  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  ma- 
kins;  a  good  covering  for  their  houfes. 

The  woods  of  Bermudas  afford  feveral  medici- 
nal vegetables,  and  among  the  reft  one  that  bears 
a  berry  of  a  ftyptic  quality,  ufed  by  the  Englifli  to 
cure  thofe  fluxes  with  which  they  are  commonly 
afflicled  by  eating  too  frequently  of  the  palm- 
berry  or  other  delicious  fruits.  But  there  are  two 
plants  particularly  remarkable  and  fingular,  the 
one  for  it's  ufe,  the  other  for  it's  noxioufnefs. 
The  firft  is  the  red  wood,  fo  called  from  it's  fine 
tiq£lure,  efpecially  that  of  it's  berry,  from  whence 
proceed  little  worms,  which  afterwards  become 
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flies,  fome  of  them  larger  than  the  cochineal- fly, 
and  faid  to  exceed  that  in  it's  medicinal  virtue. 
The  other  is  a  weed  which  grows  much  like  our 
ivy,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  refided  a  long  time  at  Bermudas,  is  of 
fo  poifonous  and  fubtil  a  nature,  as  to  afFe£l  a 
perfon  only  paffing  by  it,  without  touching  it,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  peel  the  Ikin  ofF  his  face. 
However,  it  app:^ars  by  the  gentleman's  account, 
that  it  does  not  afFedl  all  conftitutions  alike,  fmce 
he  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  had  chewed  it  in  his 
mouth  without  feeling  any  inconvenience.  This 
is  faid  to  be  the  only  plant  of  a  poifonous  nature 
in  the  whole  ifland. 

There  are  fuch  numbers  of  turtle  caught  at 
Bermudas,  that  the  inhabitants  make  them  their 
common  food,  their  flefh  being  very  white,  tender, 
and  delicious.  They  have  a  furprifing  variety  of 
fowls,  fuch  as  fwans,  ducks,  widgeons,  teals, 
fnipes,  hawks  of  feveral  forts,  ftorks,  herons,  bit* 
terns,  cormorants,  baldcoots,  moorhens,  &c.  be- 
fides  a  multitude  of  fparrows  and  other  birds  of 
the  fmaller  kind.  There  is  likewife  a  fort  of  wa- 
ter-fowl peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  which  are  called 
cowkoes,  and  hatch  their  young  in  holes  and  bur- 
rows of  the  rocks  like  rabbets.  They  are  as  big 
as  a  fea-mew,  and  were  formerly  in  great  plenty  ; 
but,  being  of  fo  gentle  a  nature  as  to  be  eafily 
caught,  and  withal  very  good  food,  the  inhabitants 
have  made  fuch  havock  among  them,  that  they  are 
now  rather  fcarce  than  numerous. — The  tropic* 
bird  is  alfo  frequently  feen  about  Bermudas,  which 
is  a  high-foaring  bird,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  par- 
tridge, of  a  milk-white'Jcolour,  with  a  tail  confifting 
only  of  one  fingle  white  feather  a  foot  and  a  half 
long.  Thefe  birds  are  commonly  met  with  about 
the  tropics,  whence  their  name,  and  often  many 
L  3  hundred 
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hundred  miles  from  land ;  which  may  alfo  be  faid 
of  the  fheer-water,  a  brownifli-coloured  fow)^ 
almoft  as  big  as  a  goofe,  which,  is  very  flrong- 
winged,  and  frequently  alights  on  the  ocean. 

I  hey  have  fuch  plenty  and  variety  of  fifli  about 
thefe  iflands,  that  they  have  not  yet  found  names 
for  many  forts  of  them,  both  of  the  fcaly  and  fhelly 
kind.  Some  whales  are  caught  upon  their  coafts, 
chiefly  in  February,  March,  and  Apiil  ;  but  all 
their  attempts  to  eftablifti  a  whale-fifliery  have  been 
unfuccefsful.  The  Bermudans  formerly  drove 
feme  traffic  in  fperma-ceti  and  train  oil,  but  that 
branch  of  their  commerce  is  now  decayed. 

It  is  faid  there  are  no  venomous  creatures  of 
any  kind  in  Bermudas,  but  perhaps  a  greater  va- 
riety of  infcdls  than  in  any  other  of  our  plantations 
in  proportion  to  the  bignefs.  Amongft  thefe  their 
fpfders  are  very  remarkable,  for  their  extraordinary 
fize  and  the  ftrength  of  their  webs.  Their  bodies 
confift  of  two  parts,  one  flat,  the  other  round;  and 
both  together,  with  the  legsflretched  out,  are  large 
enough  to  cover  a  man's  hand.  This  monftrous 
bulk  makes  them  look  frightful,  but  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  their  colours  in  fome  meafure  takeoff  the 
difl:afl:e.  The  round  part  of  their  body  is  fhaped 
much  like  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  under  the  flat  part 
grow  their  legs,  five  on  each  fide,  with  four  joints, 
and  claws  at  the  end.  They  have  a  little  hole  in 
their  backs,  and  their  mouths  are  covered  with  grey- 
ifh  hairs,  intermixed  with  fome  bright  red,  and  have 
a  crooked  tooth  on  each  fide,  of  a  hard  poliflied 
fubftance,  and  of  a  bright  fhining  black;  fo  that 
they  are  often  fet  in  gold  and  filver,  to  ferve  for 
tooth-picks.  When  thefe  creatures  grow  old,  they 
are  covered  all  over  with  a  fort  of  down,  of  a 
brown  or  blackifh  colour,  very  fmooth,  foft,  and 
fhining  like  velvet  3  and  it  is  faid  they  caft  their 

downy 
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downy  (kins  every  year,  as  well  as  the  two  teeth 
juft  mentioned.  They  fhew  a  wonderful  fkill  and 
agility  in  fpreading  their  webs  from  tree  to  tree, 
which,  are  fo  very  large  and  ftrong,  as  to  extend 
feven  or  eight  fathoms,  and  when  finiftied  will  in*- 
fnare  a  bird  as  big  as  a  thrufli. 

These  iflands,  like  the  Caribbees,  are  fubje£t 
to  violent  hurricanes  and  thunders;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  inhabitants  feem  to  be  happy  in  the  plea- 
fure  and  plenty  of  their  country,  which  they  look 
upon  as  a  fafe  and  quiet  retreat  from  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  the  world.  They  enjoy,  a  pure 
fweet  air  and  temperate  climate,  the  heat  being 
moderated  by  conftant  fea-breezes  ;  and,  in  fliort, 
they  have  fuch  a  reputation  for  their  healthinefiJ, 
that  they  are  reforted  to  as  the  Montpelier  of 
America.  Mr.  StafFord  (in  the  PhilofophicalTranf- 
adlions.  No.  40.)  tells  us,  that  people  there  fre- 
quently live  a  hundred  years  or  upwards*,  and 
that  they  die  of  age  and  weakuefs,  rather  than  any 
difeafe. 

L  4  We 


*  A  hundred  years  is  certainly  a  great  age,  and  what  very 
few  arrive  at,  compared  with  the  bulk  of  mankind  whofe 
longevity  dwindled  as  the  world  was  peopled,  till  it  came 
down  to  feventy  or  eighty  years,  and  there  it  Itood  and  has 
continued  to  ftand  ever  lince  the  time  of  Mofes.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  fome  extraordinary  inftances  of  long  life,  as 
that  well  known  one  of  old  Parr,  who  lived  a  hundred  and 
fifty-two  years  and  nine  months.  But  Parr  was  confiderably 
exceeded  by  Henry  Jenkins,  who  (as  Dr.  Robinfon  informs 
us  in  thePhilolbphical  Tranfa6lions,  No.  221.)  died  in  1670  at 
Ellerton  on  Swale  in  YorkHiire.  He  was  about  twelve  years 
old  when  the  battle  of  Floddenfield  was  fought,  which  happen, 
cd  on  the  9th  of  September,  1513  j  fo  that  he  lived  a  hundred 
and  fixty-nine  years.  His  diet  was  generally  coarfe,  and  in 
the  la(t  century  of  his  life  he  was  a  fifherman,  but  towards 
the  end  of  his  days  he  begged  up  and  down.    He  had  fworn  in 

Chancery 
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We  flxall  now  return  towards  the  eaft  coaft  of 
America,  and  proceed  to  the  north,  where,  enter- 
ing the  gu)ph  of  St.  Lawrence,  we  (hall  find  three 
iflands  fuhjea:  to  Great-Britain. 

Cape  Breton,  which  was  conquered  during 
the  late  war,  and  ceded  to  his  Britannic  majefty 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  is  feated  in  the 
above  gulph,  and  is  above  one  hundi-ed  and  ten 
miles  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  and 
round  it  are  a  number  of  harbours  and  bays, 
which  form  a  fafe  retreat  for  (hips  bound  either  to 
or  from  Canada,  whence  it  has  been  generally 
confidered  as  the  key  of  Canada.  The  climate 
is  however  fevere  in  winter,  and  fubjecl  to  fogs; 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  land  is  alfo  barren  ;  it 
however  produces  oaks  of  an  extraordinary  fize, 
pines,  beech,  maple,  afh,  cedar,  afpin,wild  cherry 
and  plane  trees  with  fome  forts  of  fruit,  particu- 
larly apples.  The  mountains  may  be  cultivated 
up  to  their  tops,  and  it  is  obferved  that  the  good 
foil  always  inclines  towards  the  fouth.  There  are 
here  great  numbers  of  fowl,  particularly  very  large 
partridges,  and  many  animals  originally  brought 
from  Europe,  as  horned  cattle,  ftieep,  goats,  hogs, 
and  poultry.  The  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  abound 
with  beavers,  otters,  and  excellent  fifh  in  the 
greateft  plenty. 

The  illand  of  St.  John  is  fituated  partly  be- 
tween Cape  Breton  and  the  continent,  whence  it 


Chancery  and  other  courts  to  above  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
memory ;  and  Dr.  Robinfon  was  told  by  fome  Yoikfhire 
gentlemen,  that  Jenkins  frequently  fwam  the  rivers  after  he 
was  paft  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.  — Add  to  thele  inftances 
thofe  of  the  countels  of  Defmond  and  Mr.  Eccleltone,  both 
of  Ireland,  who  each  lived  to  above  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
•f  age. 

has 
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has  nearly  the  fame  ch'mate ;  but  greatly  exceeds 
that  ifland  in  it's  pleafantnefs,  and  the  fertih'ty  of 
it's  foil.  It  is  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  has  a 
commodious  harbour,  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
ufeful  timber,  and  moft  kinds  of  game  common  to 
the  neighbouring  country.  It  is  fo  fertile,  and  was  fo' 
well  improved  while  in  the  polTeffion  of  the  French, 
that  it  was  ftiled  the  granary  of  Canada  ;  and  when 
taken  in  the  late  war,  had  upwards  of  10,000  head 
of  black  cattle,  and  fome  of  the  farmers  annually 
raifed  1200  buftiels  of  corn.  It  has  feveral  rivers 
which  abound  with  falmon,  trout,  eels,  &c.  and 
the  furrounding  fea  affords  plenty  of  fturgeon^ 
plaice,  and  moft  kinds  of  fliell-fifh.  Both  this 
ifland  and  CapeBreton,  with  feveral  fmall  adjacent 
iflands,  are  under  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Newfoundland  was  thus  called  by  Cabot,^ 
by  whom  it  vvas  difcovered  in  1497.  ^ 
triangular  form,  and  feated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  St, 
Lawrence,  extending  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles^ 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  two  hundred 
in  breadth  at  the  bafe.  It's  coafts  are  extremely 
fubject  to  fogs,  that  rife*  from  the  vapours  exhaled 
from  the  lakes,  fwamps,  and  bogs,  with  which  the 
ifland  abounds.  The  winters  are  feverej  and  at- 
tended with  almoft  continual  ftorms  of  fnow  ;  and 
the  foil  is  barren,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,- 
There  are,  however,  woods  of  difi^erent  kinds, 
throughout  almoft  the  whole  country,  which  con- 
tain abundance  of  timber  fit  for  fhip  and  houfe 
building,  and,  in  many  places  where  the  lands  are' 
cleared,  is  good  pafturage.  There  are  here  many 
fine  rivers,  lakes,  and  rivulets,  that  abound  with< 
beavers,  otters,  and  fifli  ;  and  the  forefts  are  ftored 
with  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  ;  but  there  are 
few  horned  cattle,  ftieep,  or  horfes  ;  therefore,  in- 
ftead  of  the  latter,  the  inhabitants  make  uk  of  dogs; 
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for  drawing  wood  and  other  neceflaries  ;  for  which- 
purpofe  they  fix  them  in  leather  collars,  and  yoke 
together  what  number  they  pleafe.  There  are  here 
great  plenty  of  wild  fowl  ;  and  near  the  coaft  is 
the  fineft  cod-fiftiery  in  the  world.  The  number 
of  Britifti  inhabitants  on  the  ifland  is  very  fludtu- 
ating  and  uncertain,  there  not  being  half  the  num- 
ber in  winter  that  there  are  in  fummer. 

Commerce  of  the  British  American  Islands. 

T  T  is  now  proper  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
cod-fifliery,  for  which  it's  coafts  have  been  long 
famous,  and  which  is  a  branch  of  commerce  of 
prodigious  advantage  to  Great-Britain,  as  the 
French  know  very  well,  and  are  therefore  endea- 
vouring to  get  as  large  a  fliare  of  it  as  poffible  into 
their  own  hands.  That  part  of  the  fea,  where  this 
fifliery  is  chiefly  carried  on,  is  about  the  great  bank 
of  Newfoundland,  which  is  a  kind  of  fubmarine 
mountain  of  fand,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  fifty  in  breadth,  lying 
on  the  eaftfideof  that  ifland.  To  this  great  bank, 
and  others  near  the  coafl:,  feveral  hundred  fhips 
refort  annually  from  divers  parts  both  of  America 
and  Europe,  many  of  which  bring  away  thirty  or 
thirty-five  thoufand  fifh  apiece  ;  and,  though  this 
yearly  confumption  has  been  made  for  two  centu- 
ries pafl:,  yet  the  fame  plenty  of  fifli  continues, 
v/ithout  any  fenfible  diminution,  infomuch  that  one 
would  think  them  equal  in  number  to  the  grains  of 
fand  on  the  banks  they  frequent*.    The  gulph  of 

St. 


*  We  have  heretofore  taken  notice  of  the  vaft  fecundity  of 
plants/  and  that  of  fifhes  is  not  lefs  riirprifing,  efpecially  when 
we  coniidcr  that  thefe  inhabitants  of  the  waters  are  notonly 
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St.  Lawrence,  and  thecoafts  of  Nova  Scotia;  and 
Cape  Breton,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Newfoundland  ; 
abound  with  thefe  inexhauftible  treafures,  thefe 
rich  mines,  which  are  of  greater  value,  and  cheaper 
wrought,  than  thofe  of  Peru  and  A4exico  :  For, 
as  the  author  of  the  Britifh  Empire  in  America 
obferves,  befides  the  great  profit  which  particular 


deftroyed  by  man,  their  common  enemy,  but  are  perpetually 
devouring  one  another^  the  fmaller  being  a  prey  to  the  greater. 
But  notwithitanding  thefe  mutual  depredations,  and  the  mares 
of  the  fiftiermen,  by  which  one  would  think  the  watery  ele- 
ment would  in  time  be  depopulated,  we  fee  the  wileOreator 
has  fufficiently  provided  for  their  prefervation  by  giving  ftrength 
to  fome,  to  others  activity  and  circumfpedion,  and  by  multi- 
plying them  to  fuch  an  aftonifhing  degree,  that  their  fecundity 
exceeds  their  natural  impatience  to  devour  one  another,  and 
thofe  vaft  numbers  that  are  deftroyed  are  foon  recruited  by 
the  furvivors  of  the  fpecies.  Thus  cod-fifh  in  particular, 
though  fo  many  (hip-loads  are  every  year  taken  about  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  thofe  remaining  of  the  fame 
tribe  are  always  more  than  fufficient  to  furnifti  us  with  the 
fame  quantity  the  fucceeding  feafon.  Almoft  every  one  has 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  prodigious  number  of  eggs 
or  fpawn  in  fome  forts  of  fifhesj  but  what  can  the  naked 
eye  difcern  in  comparifon  of  what  M,  Lcewehoeck  dif- 
covered  by  the  affiftance  of  his  excellent  microfcopes ! 
This  gentleman,  examining  the  fpawn  of  a  cod-fifh,  took  one 
of  the  hairs  of  his  head,  which  through  his  glafs  appeared 
to  be  an  inch  broad,  and  placing  it  near  the  animalcuki 
contained  in  the  fpawn,  he  found  that  at  leaft  fixty  of  theni 
would  lie  within  it's  diameter.  This  being  fuppofed,  and 
their  bodies  being  allowed  to  be,  as  they  are,  fpherical. 
M.  Leewenhoeck  computed  that  zi6,ooo  of  them  are  equal 
to  a  globe  whofe  axis  does  not  exceed  a  fingle  hair's-breadth, 
M.  Petit  found  342,144.  eggs  in  the  hard  roe  of  a  carp  eigh- 
teen inches  long  j  but  M,  Leewenhoeck  only  found  21 1,629 
eggs  in  one  of  thofe  fiflies.  What  is  moft  to  ourpurpofe  how- 
ever, the  laft  mentioned  curious  inquirer  into  thefecrets  of  na- 
ture tells  us,  that  a  cod  contains  9,344,000  eggs.  Who  can 
help  ftanding  amazed  at  this  prodigious  fertility,  undoubtedly 
defigned  by  providence  to  preferve  the  fpecies  from  being  in*- 
tv.cly  deftroyed  by  any  accidents  or  enemies  whatfoever ! 

L  6  perfons 
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pcrfons  make  of  this  fifliery,  confiderlng  the  fea- 
men  it  breeds,  the  tradefmen  it  maintains,  and  the 
fhipping  it  requires,  the  increafe  of  the  national 
ftock  arifing  from  thence  is  almoft  incredible.  A 
fhip  of  a  hundred  tons,  .with  the  charge  only  of 
viduals,  wages,  and  fifhing- tackle  for  twenty 
hands,  fhall  carry  to  market  in  Portugal,  Spain,, 
or  Italy,  three  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  fifh,  by 
which  the  proprietors  fliall  gain  at  leaft  two  thou- 
fand ;  fo  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  fuch  fhips  will 
clear  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annually, 
and  confequently  fo  much  will  the  public  and  pri- 
vate ftock  be  increafed. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  two  forts  of 
fait  cod,  the  onexalled  green  or  white,  the  other 
dried  or  cured  ;  but  they  are  both  the  fame  fifli, 
only  differently  prepared.  The  beft,  largeft,  and 
fatteft  cod  are  thofe  taken  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
great  bank  ;  and  the  beft  feafon  is  from  the  be- 
ginning of  February  to  the  end  of  April,  for  then 
the  cod,  which  during  the  winter  had  retired  to 
the  deepeft  parts  of  the  fea,  return  to  the  bank, 
and  grow  very  fat.  Thofe  caught  from  March 
to  June  keep  well  enough ;  which  cannot  be  faid 
of  thofe  taken  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September.. 
An  experienced  fiflierman,  though  he  only  takes^ 
one  fifli  at  a  time,  will  catch  three  hundred  and 
fifty  or  four  hundred  in  a  day,  but  not  often  fo. 
iiaany  ;  for  it  is  very  fatiguing  work,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  weightinefs  af  the  fifti,  and  the  cold 
that  reigns  about  the  bank.  When  the  heads  of 
the  fifii  are  cut  ofi^,  their  bellies  opened,  and  the 
guts  taken  out,  the  falter  (on  whofe  ability  and 
care  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage  chiefly  depends) 
ranges  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and,  hav- 
ing made  a  layer  thereof  a  fathom  or  two  fquare, 
he  covers  it  with  fait  3  over  this  he  lays  another. 
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and  covers  it  as  before ;  and  thus  he  difpofes  all 
the  fifh  of  one  day,  taking  care  never  to  mix  the 
fifh  of  different  days  together.  When  the  cod 
have  thus  lain  to  drain  for  three  or  four  days,  they 
are  moved  into  another  part  of  the  veffel,  and 
falted  a  fecond  time ;  and  this  is  all  the  preparations 
thefe  green  fifh  undergo. 

The  principal  fiftiery  for  cod  intended  to  be 
dried  is  along  the  foutherncoaft  of  Newfoundland,, 
where  there  are  feveral  commodious  ports  to  carry 
the  fifh  afliore ;  and  though,  the  fifh  are  fmaller 
here  than  at  the  bank,  on  that  account  they  are 
the  fitter  to  keep,  as  the  fait  penetrates  them 
the  better.  As  cod  are  only  to  be  dried  in  the 
fun,  the  European  vefTels  are  obliged  to  put  to  fea 
in  March  or  April,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  fummer  for  drying.  Some  vefTels  indeed 
are  fent  in  June  and  July,  but  thofe  only  purchafe 
fifh  already  prepared  by  the  Englifli  fettled  in  New- 
foundland, giving  them  meal,  brandy,  bifcuit, 
pulfe,  linen,  &c.  in  exchange. — When  the  fhips 
arrive  in  the  fpring,  and  have  fixed  upon  a  ftation,. 
fome  of  the  crew  build  a  flage  or  fcaffbld  on  fhore, 
whilfl  the  reil  are  a  fifhing,  and  as  fafl  as  they, 
catch  their  fifh  they  land  them,  open  them,  and  fait 
them,  on  moveable  benches;  but  the  main  faking 
is  performed  on  the  fcafFold.  As  foon  as  the  fifh 
have  taken  fait  they  wafh  them,  and  then  lay  them 
in  piles  to  drain*  When  drained,  they  range  them 
on  hurdles,  head  to  tail,  and  whilfl  they  lie  thus 
they  turn  them  four  times  every  four  and  twenty 
hours.  As  they  begin  to  dry,  they  lay  them  in 
heaps,  of  ten  or  twelve  apiece ;  and  continue  to 
enlarge  the  heaps  every  day,  till  they  are  double 
their  firft  bulk.  At  length  they  join  two  of  thefe 
hj^aps  together,  and  turn  them  every  day,  as  before, 

Laflly^ 
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Laftly,  they  fait  them  over  again,  beginning  with 
thofe  that  have  been  falted  firft,  and  then  lay  them 
in  huge  piles  as  big  as  hay-ftacks»  Thus  they 
remain  till  they  are  carried  a  fhip< aboard,  where 
they  are  laid  on  branches  of  trees,  difpofed  for 
that  purpofe  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  with  mats 
all  round,  to  prevent  their  contra£ting  any  moif- 
ture. — Befides  the  fifli  itfelf  there  are  other  com- 
modities obtained  from  it,  viz.  the  tripes  and  tongues, 
which  are  falted  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fifh, 
and  put  up  in  barrels  ;  the  roes  or  eggs,  which, 
being  falted  and  barrelled  up,  are  of  ufe  to  caft 
into  the  fea  to  draw  fifh  together,  particularly  pil- 
chards ;  and  the  oil,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
livers,  and  ufed  in  dreffing  of  leather. 

As  to  the  commerce  of  our  iflands  in  America, 
fome  part  of  it  has  been  already  taken  notice  of 
in  fpeaking  of  that  of  our  colonies  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  norfball  we  enlarge  much  on  that  head,  but 
only  add  a  few  particul-irs  from  which  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  vaft  importance  of  them  to  Great- 
Britain.  Oi  thefe  iflands  Jamaica  feems  to  be  of 
the  greateft  confequence,  being  reckoned  bigger 
than  all  the  other  Britifli  fugar  iflands  put  together, 
Barbadoes  excepted.  P'rom  Jamaica  alone  v/e  an- 
nually receive  about  ten  thoufand  tons  of  fugar, 
befides  two thoufand  more  in  cotton,  indigo,  ginger, 
pepper.,  rum,  and  other  commodities,  the  produce 
of  that  ifland  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  lefs  than  twelve 
thoufand  tons  of  our  own  piipning  conftantly  em- 
ployetl  in  that  fervice  only,  beiides  what  is  employ- 
ed between  the  illandand  the  northern  plantations. 
In  return  for  thefe  goods  Jamaica  takes  from  us 
<yreat  quantities  of  our  manufactures,  both  woollen, 
linen,  and  filks,  as  well  as  wrought  iron,  brafs, 
copper,  and  all  forts  of  houfhold  furniture.  This 
lution  alfo  reaps  great  advantage  from  the  trade 
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of  the  other  fagar-colonies,  of  which  Barbadoes 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  ;  for  it  appeared  to  the 
parliament  in  1730,  that  this  ifland  exported  ta 
England  in  one  year  22,769  hogfl:ieads  of  fugar, 
valued  at  340,396  pounds:  and  according  to  a 
treatife  concerning  the  importance  of  the  fugar- 
colonies,  publifhed  in  1731,  they  all  produce,  on 
an  average,  85,000  hogfheads  in  a  year;  the  neat 
profit  whereof  the  author  fuppofes  to  be  fpent  in 
England  by  the  proprietors  of  eftates  in  thofe  colo- 
nies who  refidehere,  or  fent  out  annually  in  Bi  itifh 
manufa6lures,  either  dire£lly  to  the  fugar-colonies, 
or  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea  to  purchafe  Negroes  for 
their  fervice.     The  fame  author  reckons,  that 
there  are  three  hundred  fail  of  fliips  fent  every  year 
to  our  fugar-colonies  from  Great-Britain,  (not  to 
mention  thofe  from  other  places)  which  are  navi- 
gated by  about  four  thoufand  five  hundred  feamen  ; 
and  that  the  freight  for  the  fugars  brought  hither 
amounts  to  170,000  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  the 
duty,  commiffions,  &c.  to  little  lefs  than  200,000 
pounds  more:  fo  that,  upon  the  whole  Great- 
Britain  gains  yearly  by  the  fugar-trade  about 
1,200,000  pounds,  befides  the  profit  arifing  from 
the  other  articles  imported  from  thofe  valuable 
phmtations.    As  to  the  exports  from  hence  to  our 
fugar-colonies,  it  appeared  by  the  Cuftom-houfe 
books  in  the  year  1726,  that  the  Britifh  manufac- 
tures exported  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the 
Leeward  iflands  amounted  to  234,785  1.  17  s. 

The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  ISLANDS. 

np  O  return  to  the  Caribbees  :  the  largeft  and 
^  one  of  the  fineft  iflands  poffefled  by  the  French 
in  thofe   parts   is  Guadaloupe  or  Guardaloupe, 
though  it  is  not  near  fo  populous  as  Martinico. 

Since 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  ho\»- 
ever,  this  French  colony  is  very  much  improved, 
and  is  reckoned  to  contain  ten  thoufand  European 
inhabitants,  befides  thirty  thoufand  Negroes,  and 
to  make  more  fugar  than  any  of  the  Britifli  iflands, 
except  Jamaica.  The  ifland  is  well  watered,  the  air 
clear  and  wholefome,  and  the  foil  is  fertile,  produc- 
ing, befides  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  tobacco, 
caffia,  pine-apples,  and  plenty  of  rice,  maize,  and 
potatoes.  Some  of  it's  mountains  are  over-grown 
with  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  amongft  them 
there  is  a  volcano  continually  fmoaking,  which 
gives  a  fulphureous  tafte  to  the  rivers  that  have 
their  rife  near  it :  there  are  alfo  feveral  boiling 
fprings  in  the  ifland,  which  are  faid  to  be  good  for 
the  dropfy  and  other  diflempers. 

Amongst  the  vegetables  of  Guadaloupe  father 
Labat  found  the  copau-tree,  famous  for  it's  heal- 
ing balfam  or  oil,  which  he  fays  he  had  fought 
for  in  vain. throughout  all  theother  French  iflands. 
This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about  twenty 
feet,  having  a  leaf  like  that  of  an  orange-tree,  only 
fbmewhat  longer  and  more  pointed,  and  of  an^ 
aromatic  fmell ;  as  is  alfo  it's  bark  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers.  The  balfam  is  obtained  by 
making  incifions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is 
recommended  by  the  abovementioned  father  as  a 
fpecific  for  almoft  all  maladies,  both  internal  and 
external. — Here  Labat  likewife  found  the  milk- 
fhrub,  whofe  leaf  refembles  that  of  the  laurel, 
only  it  is  larger,  thicker,  and  fofter  ;  and  it's  fi- 
bres, when  prefTed,  yield  a  liquor  juft  like  milk 
both  in  colour  and  confidence.  It  bears  flowers 
much  refembling  thofe  of  jefiamine,  being  white, 
and  containing  in  the  middle  a  little  oval  bud, 
which  inclofes  twofmall  black  feeds,  from  whence 
the  plant  is  propagated.    It's  bark  is  of  a  pale 

green^ 
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green  without,  and  white  within  ;  and  it's  pith 
is  like  that  of  elder.  Labat  attributes  to  it's  juice 
almoft  as  many  virtues  as  to  the  balfam  of  the  co- 
pau«tree» — In  Guadaloupe  there  is  alfo  a  tree  called 
corbary,  which  bears  fruit  in  a  fliell  containing  a 
pulp  of  a  fafFron-colbur,  and  yields  a  gum,  which 
being  hardened  in  the  fun  is  very  tranfparent ;  fo 
that  the  native  Caribbees  ufed  it  for  bracelets  and 
other  ornaments. 

As  to  the  animals  of  this  ifland,  they  are  in 
general  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
ones  already  defcribed ;  but  there  is  a  bird  of  paf- 
fage,  which  Labat  fays  he  met*  with  in  none  of 
the  iflands  but  this  and  Dominica.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  young  pullet,  and  it's  plumage  is  as  black 
as  jet;  it's  wings  are  long  and  (Irong,  it's  legs 
fliort,  it's  feet  like  thofe  of  ducks,  but  armed  with 
ftrong  claws  ;  and  it's  beak  crooked,  (harp -pointed, 
and  extremely  hard.  It  hsis  large  eyes,  with  which 
(like  an  owl)  it  fees  beft  in  the  night,  when  it 
catches  fifh  out  of  the  fca,  which  are  it's  only 
food  ;  and,  if  thefe  birds  arc  difturbed  in  the  day- 
time, the  light  fo  dazzles  their  eyes,  that  they  fly 
againft  a  tree  or  any  objedl:  in  their  way.  Our 
author  fuppofes  they  are  the  devil-birds,  that  are 
feen  in  Virginia  and  the  adjncent  countries,  from 
May  to  Odlober.  From  the  beginning  of  OcSlober 
to  the  end  of  November  they  ftay  at  Guadaloupe, 
after  which  they  are  not  feen  till  about  the  middle 
of  January.  There  is  a  mountain  in  the  ifland, 
from  thefe  birds  called  the  devil's  mountain, 
where  th6y  lodge  in  holes  like  rabbets,  flying-'out 
to  fea  in  the  evening,  and  returning  to  the  moun- 
tain in  the  morning.  Here  they  lay  tiiCir  eggs 
and  hatch  their  young,  which  are  ready  to  fly 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  are  very  tender  food, 
but  their  fat  is  like  fo  much  oil.    The  flelh  of  the 

old 
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old  ones  is  blackifh,  and  has  a  fifhy  tafte,  but 
otherwife  it  is  very  good  and  nourifhing.  The 
Negroes  and  poor  people  have  fcarce  any  other 
fuftenance  than  thefe  birds  during  the  feafon;  and 
Labat  thought  it  a  great  providence  that  they  har- 
boured in  places  fo  difficult  of  accefs  as  he  found 
the  above-mentioned  mountain,  otherwife  the 
French  v/ould  long  ago  have  deftroyed  the  fpecies. 

Father  Labat  tells  us,  that  he  once  indulged 
his  curiofity  to  accompany  four  Negroes  in  this 
kind  of  fowling,  not  without  great  fatigue  and 
danger.  It  took  them  up  fix  hours  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  where  they  lay  all  night ; 
and  next  morning,  when  the  birds  were  returned 
from  their  fifhery,  the  Negroes  repaired  to  their 
holes,  with  dogs  trained  up  to  the  fport.  Each 
Negro  carried  a  fwitch  in  his  hand  feven  or  eight 
feet  long,  with  a  crook  at  the  end  of  it;  and,  as 
foon  as  the  dogs,  which  fmelt  at  every  hole,  had 
difcovered  one  with  a  devil  in  it,  they  barked, 
and  began  to  fcratch  up  the  ground  at  the  entrance ; 
but  they  w^ere  prevented  from  doing  this  by  the 
fowlers,  who  thruft  their  fwitches  into  the  holes, 
on  which  the  birds  either  fatten  with  their  beak, 
and  fufFer  themfelvcs  to  be  dragged  out  rather 
than  quit  their  hold  ;  or  elfe  the  crook  is  turned 
round  the  hole  till  one  of  the  wings  is  intangled 
by  it,  and  fo  the  bird  drawn  out  by  force.  Our 
author  adds,  that  by  noon  they  had  taken  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  of  thefe  birds,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  he  fed  on  them  very  heartily. 

The  fame  father  vifited  the  next  hill,  called 
the  fulphur  mountain,  the  top  of  which  he  found 
bare,  except  that  a  little  fern  grew  on  it,  and 
fome  forry  flirubs  covered  with  mofs ;  which  he 
afcribed  partly  to  the  cold  of  fo  high  a  fituation, 
and  partly  to  the  fulphureous  exhalations.  He 
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walked  round  the  hill  three  hours  and  a  half,  among 
burnt  ftones  and  whitifli  afhes,  which  in  feme 
places  were  above  his  ancles,  and  fmelt  ftrongly 
of  fulphur.  On  the  eatt  fide  of  the  mountain  he 
faw  two  mouths,  one  of  which  was  an  oval  hole, 
about  a  hundred  feet  in  it's  greateft  diameter;  but 
he  would  not  venture  near  enough  to  fathom  the 
depth  of  it,  becaufe  it  now  and  then  fent  out  black 
clouds  of  fmoke,  accompanied  with  fparks  of  fire. 
A  little  below  the  leaft  and  loweft  of  thefe  mouths 
there  are  three  little  pools  of  very  hot  water,  one 
of  which  is  dark-coloured,  and  fmells  like  iron, 
or  rather  like  the  water  in  fmiths  forges  ;  the  fecond 
is  whitiftij  and  has  the  tafte  of  alum;  the  third  is 
blue,  and  taftes  like  vitriol.  The  Negroes  who 
fell  brimftone  fetch  it  from  this  mountain,  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  whereof  are  quite  different 
from  the  top,  being  covered  with  a  pleafant  ver- 
dure of  tall  trees  and  herbage,  watered  with  many 

rivulets,  and  cultivated  with  all  poffible  care  and 

induftry. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  bees  of  Guadaloupc 
(and  we  fuppofe  of  the  neighbouring  iflands)  dif- 
fer confiderably  from  thofe  of  Europe  in  fize  and 
colour,  as  well  as  in  the  ftrudlure  of  their  honeys- 
combs,  and  the  quality  of  their  wax  and  honey. 
The  bees  are  blacker  and  rounder  than  ours,  but 
much  fmaller  ;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have  any  fting, 
or,  if  they  have,  it  is  too  weak  to  pierce  the  (kin. 
Their  nefts  are  in  hollow  trees,  and  their  combs 
confift  of  little  bladders  of  wax,  of  the  form  and 
fize  of  pigeons  eggs,  but  more  pointed,  and  almoft 
like  the  bladder  of  a  carp.  They  depofit  their 
honey  in  thefe  bladders,  which,  though  they  may 
beeafily  feparated  from  one  another,  are  fo  artfully 
difpofed  and  ranged,  that  there  feems  to  be  no 
vacuity  between  them.  Moft  of  the  bladders  are 
filled  with  honey,  but  in  fome  of  them  there  is  a 

yellow 
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yellow  matter,  feeded  like  the  eggs  of  a  fifli,  gfu- 
tinous,  and  fmelling  like  honey.  The  honey  h 
always  liquid,  of  the  confiftence  of  olive-oil,  and 
never  fettles.  The  wax  is  black,  or  at  leaft  of 
a  deep  purple  colour  ;  and  father  Labat  fays,  that 
all  the  art  of  his  countrymen  could  not  make  it 
either  white  or  yellow,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  candles  ^ 
befides  that  it  is  too  foft  for  that  purpofe,  and  is 
fcarce  ufed  for  any  thing  but  to  cement  the  corks 
of  bottles  after  it  is  thoroughly  purified. 

The  next  ifland  to  Guadaloupe,  belonging  to 
the  French,  is  Marigalante,  which,  according  to 
Du  Pleffis,  is  full  of  hills,  and  yields  plenty  of 
tobacco.  Tertre  fays,  that  it  has  feveral  fprings 
of  frefli  water,  and  a  large  grotto  with  a  river  in  it, 
which  runs  a  good  way  under  ground,  and  abounds 
with  large  crabs.  He  adds,  that  there  are  feveral 
other  large  and  deep  grottos  in  this  ifland,  which 
they  call  by  the  name  of  faints  ;  and  that  for  fe- 
veral miles  along  the  coaft  there  are  vaft  high 
rocks,  as  even  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art, 
and  as  full  of  holes  as  a  pigeon-houfe,  which  are 
much  frequented  by  the  tropic-birds  already  de- 
fcribed. — Among  the  fifli  that  are  found  about  this 
and  the  neighbouring  iflands  are  the  lamantins,  or 
fea-cows,  which  bring  forth  two  young  ones  at  a 
time,  and  fuckle  them  with  their  milk  like  calves. 
There  is  alfo  a  fifli  called  recune,  about  eight  feet 
long,  that  kills  other  fifhes  by  it's  bite,  which  is 
faid  to  be  as  poifonous  as  that  of  a  mad  dog. 

We  now  come  to  Martinico,  one  of  the  largcfi: 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  the  richefl,  beft  plant- 
ed, and  ftrongeft  of  all  the  French  ifland  colonies 
in  America.  On  the  coaft  there  are  feveral  fine 
roads,  creeks,  and  harbours,  and  it's  forts  are 
ftrongly  garrifoned  by  regular  troops  from  France  ; 
befides  which  they  can  mufter  a  militia  of  ten  thou- 

fand 
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fand  fighting  men.  The  middle  of  the  ifland  is 
full  of  hills,  which  give  rife  to  feveral  rivers,  that 
fometimes  overflow  their  banks,  and  carry  away 
trees  and  houfes.  Some  of  thefe  hills  are  culti- 
vated, and  others  overgrown  with  trees,  which 
afford  flielter  to  wild  beafts  and  abundance  of  fer- 
pents.  Tobacco  is  planted  on  the  fides  of  the 
hills,  which  is  reckoned  better  than  what  grows 
in  the  valleys.  The  other  produce  of  the  ifland 
is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  Barbadoes,  viz.  fugar, 
cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  aloes,  &c.  The  coaft 
abounds  with  turtle,  which  make  a  conliderable 
part  of  the  food  of  the  iflanders,  who  likewife 
eat  a  great  many  frogs  and  lizards. 

Here  we  might  take  a  view  of  fome  iflands 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  on  the  coaft  of  Terra 
Firma;  but,  as  they  afford  us  nothing  very  re- 
markable, and  we  are  unwilling  to  dclain  the 
reader  about  what  is  frivolous  and  not  worthy  his 
attention,  we  think  it  proper  to  put  a  period  to 
our  undertaking,  wifhing  that  every  one  who  pe- 
rufes  it  may  be  induced  to  love  and  adore  the  great 
Author  of  nature,  whofe  works  are  wonderful,  and 
whofe  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefsappear  through- 
out the  whole  creation. 
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The  Numerical  Letters  denote  the  Volume,  and  the 
Figures  the  Pages. 

A. 

ABSTINENCE  from  food,  remarkable  inftances  of 
it  amongft  mankind,  v.  281,  282,  ticte. 
Abyflinians,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  v.  137. 
Acacia,  or  Egyptian  thorn,  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
it's  infpifrated  juice,  iv.  233.     The  German,  a 
counterfeit  Ibrt,  /^/V. 
Adultery,  how  puniflied  by  a  nation  in  Africa,  v.  96, 
97- 

JEim,  the  dreadful  eruptions  of  that  volcano,  defcrib- 

ed,  ii.  14, 
African  iflands  defcribed,  v.  198. 
Agaric  produced  on  the  larch-tree,  i.  155. 
Agate  defcribed,  i.  211,  212. 

Agility,  furprifing  feats  of  it  performed  by  Indian 
tumblers,  iv.  82. 

Air,  experiments  relating  to  it's  rarefadion,  ii.  163. 
How  necefTary  to  life,  tSid.  The  prodigious  weight 
of  it  we  infenfibly  fuftain,  167. 

Air-gun,  the  different  kinds,  and  by  whom  invented, 
ii.  169,  170. 

Air-pump,  by  whom  invented  and  improved,  ii.  162. 
It's  ufe  and  efFedl,  163.  Principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  164.  It's  ftru6lure,  iiid.  Experiments 
with  it  to  demonftrate  the  fpring,  preffure,  and  other 
properties  of  the  air,  165.  What  animals  live  long- 
eft  in  the  exhauftcd  receiver,  169,  note. 

Alchymy,  hiftory  of  that  art,  and  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  it's  ftudy,  with  a  view  of  finding  out 
the  philofopher's  ftone,  ii.  172.  The  folly  of  that 
attempt,  177. 

Alexandria, 
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Alexandria,  antiquities  of,  iv.  284. 

Algerines,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  v.  53 — 60. 

Alhenna,  Alkenna,  or  Alcanna,  defcribed,  and  it's 

virtues,  iv.  235. 
Alligator,  whether  different  from  the  crocodile,  v. 

287.    The  manner  in  which  llie  lays  her  eggs,  289. 
Almond-tree,  i.  206. 

Aloe,  American,  defcribed,  vi.  31.  It's  infpiffated 
juice,  33,    Wood,  it's  different  forts,  and  ufes,  iv. 

Alps  defcribed,  ii,  i.    Their  height,  7. 
Alum,  plumofe  or  feathered,  iii.  133.    Hovv  alum 
and  fulphur  are  formed  in  the  ifland  of  Milo,  135. 
Amadavat-bird.  iv.  59. 

Amazons,  the  origin  of  the  name  of  that  river  and 
country,  v.  228,  nofe» 

Amber,  a  particular  account  of  that  foffil,  iii.  52. 
How  infedls,  &c.  come  to  be  inclofed  in  it,  54. 
It's  virtues,  56. 

Ambergrife,  defcription  of  it,  and  various  opinioijs 
concerning  it's  nature  and  origin,  v.  204.  It's 
virtues,  205.    A  very  large  lump  of  it,  ibid,  note, 

America,  South,  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, V.  299, 

■  — ,  North,  defcribed,  vi.  i.  Manners  and  cuf- 
toms of  the  inhabitants,  117. 

American  iflands  defcribed,  vi.  153. 

Amethyft,  ii.  1 17. 

Amiantus.    See  Afbeftos. 

Amphitheatre  Roman,  at  Sylchefler,  i.  62. 

Amphitheatre,  remains  of  a  Roman  one  at  Nifmes,  i. 
164.    At  Rome,  ii.  48.    At  Verona,  52. 

Anana,  or  pine-apple,  an  account  of  that  fine  fruit, 
iv,  20. 

Andes,  many  remarkable  circumftances  relating  to 
thofe  mountains,  v.  213 — 225. 

Andronicus,  tower  of,  iii.  165. 

Animals  in  Great-Britain,  &c.  i.  41.  In  France,  156 
— 165.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  218 — 220.  In 
Italy,  ii.  34 — 42.  In' Holland,  185 — 200.  Of 
Norway,  247—255.    In  Greenland,  iii.  3 — 10. 

In 
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In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  40—43.  In  Poland  58, 
59.  In  the  Ruffian  empire,  77 — 89.  In  Turky 
in  Europe,  143 — 155.  In  the  Eaft-Indies,  iv.  33 
—64.  In  China  and  Japan,  126—132.  In  the 
Indian  iflands,  206 — 207.  In  Egypt,  237 — 251. 
In  Barbary,  v.  12 — 30.  In  Nigritia  and  Guinea, 
78 — 90.  In  Abyffinia  and  Nubia,  133 — 136.  In 
Congo,  149 — 153.  In  CaiFraria,  166.  In  South 
America,  261.    In  North  America,  vi.  49 — io8« 

Ant,  curious  nefts  of  the  ants  in  Ceylon,  iv.  207. 

Ant-bear,  iv.  207. 

Ants,  white,  deftruftive  animals,  v.  83. 

Antelope  defcribed,  andjmethod  of  hunting  It,  iii.  319. 

Antiparos,  grotto  of,  iii.  i  ic — 113. 

Antiquities  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  i.  55.  In 
France,  164.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  220.  In 
Italy,  ii.  42.  In  Turky  in  Europe,  iii.  156.  In 
Turky  in  Afia,  260.  Of  Perfia,  330.  Of  Egypt,  iv. 
251.    Of  Barbary,  v.  30.    Of  Mexico,  vi.  112. 

Apples  of  Sodom,  what,  iii.  257. 

Aquedufts,  a  magnificent  one  near  Nifmes,  i.  167. 
At  Segovia,  235.  At  Rome,  ii.  49  At  Carthage, 
V.  32.    Near  Sherfhell  in  Algiers,  33. 

Arabs,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  iii.  296. 

Ararat,  mount,  defcribed,  iii.  259. 

Ardrah,  Negroes  of,  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  v.  1 1 1 . 

Areca,  a  fort  of  palm-tree,  and  it's  fruit  defcribed, 
iv.  23. 

Armadillo  defcribed,  v.  281. 

Arrac,  whence  diftilled,  and  which  is  the  beft,  iv.  22. 
Arfenal,  the  king  of  Pruffia's  at  Berlin,  ii.  136. 
Arthur's-ftone,  i.  68. 

Arts,  manufadlures  and  trade  in  Great-Britain,  131. 
In  France,  185.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  i.  252— 
2C0  In  Italy,  ii.  82.  In  Germany,  143.  In 
Holland,  213.  In  Turky  in  Europe,  iii.  210.  In 
Turky  in  Afia,  300.  Of  India,  iv.  78.  In 
China,  148.  In  Egypt,  284.  In  Barbary,  v.  63. 
In  Negroland  and  Guinea,  115.  In  Congo,  157. 
In  North  America,  vi.  143. 

Arva,  the  courfe  of  that  river  through  the  Alps,  ii.  6. 

Albeftos^ 
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Albeftos,  incombuftible  cloth  made  of  it,  il.  25.  The 
manner  of  fpinning  that  ftone,  26.  Whether  it 
lofes  any  thing  of  it's  weight  in  the  fire,  27. 

Afhes,  ihovvers  of,  accounted  for,  iii.  115.  note. 

Afia,  it's  advantages,  iii.  212. 

Afp,  in  Egypt,  effed  of  it's  poifon,  iv.  249. 

Afphaltites,  an  account  of  that  lake,  iii.  255. 

Afla  foetida,  the  plant  defcribed,  and  the  manner  of 
extradling  that  drug  from  the  root,  iii.  314. 

Alleria,  or  cat's-eye,  defcription  of  it,  iv.  17. 

Aftroites,  or  ftar-ftones,  i.  33. 

Athens,  antiquities  of,  iii.  160. 

Attinga,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  extraordinary  cuf- 

toms  there,  iv.  97. 
Avalanches,  or  fnow-balls  on  the  Alps,  of  a  monftrous 

fize,  ii.  4,  5. 
Aurora  Borealis,  or  northern  lights,  their  beautiful 

appearance  in  Lapland,  iii.  31,  32. 

B. 

Balbec,  it's  magnificent  ruins  defcribed,  iii.  274. 
Ballani,  or  fea  dates,  a  fort  of  fhell-filh  harbouring  in 

ftone,  ii.  41. 
Balm  of  Gilead,  what,  and  it's  virtues,  iii.  231. 
Balfam  of  Peru,  how  obtained,  and  it's  virtues,  v. 

249,  250. 
Balfam  of  Capivi,  v.  250. 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  v.  250. 
Banana-tree  and  fruit  defcribed,  v.  76. 
Banians,  the  merchants  of  India,  remarkable  for  their 

integrity,  iv.  81. 
Banian-tree,  iv.  30,  31. 
Barbadoes  defcribed,  vi.  185. 
Barbary,  it's  divifions,  &c,  v.  i,  2,  &c. 
Barbary,  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  natives,  v.  47 — 63. 
Bark,  Jefaits,  account  of  the  tree  that  yields  it,  v.  243. 

The  manner  of  cuting  it,  and  how  it's  virtues  came 

to  be  firft  difcovercd,  244.    In  what  cafes  it  is  ufeful 

or  pernicious,  and  how  to  chufe  it,  247. 
Bark,  Winter's,  or  Winter's  cinnamon,   it's  virtues, 

v.  248. 

M  Barnacles 
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Barnacles  or  claik-gecfe,  i.  51. 

Barrows,  what,  i.  60.    Several  opened,  60. 

Bath,  the  fprings  there,  i.  7. 

Bats  of  a  prodigious  fize,  iv.  61,  62.  A  fpecles  that 
fuck  human  blood,  v.  274. 

Bears,  white,  of  Greenland,  ili.  4. 

Bears,  how  taken  in  Poland,  iii.  59. 

Beaver  or  Caflor  defcribed,  iii.  77.  Ufe  of  the  oily 
matter  found  in  it's  bags,  78.  Account  of  a  female 
one,  79,  80.  A  particular  account  of  thofe  of  Ca- 
nada, vi.  54. 

Bedoweens,  flill  retain  many  cuftoms  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  v.  62,  63. 

Bees,  defcription  of  them,  their  generation,  polity, 
labours,  &c.  iii.  145.  Method  of  managing  them 
in  Greece,  !54.  1  he  Egyptian  cuftom  of  making 
a  voyage  with  them  down  the  Nile,  iv.  294.  Me- 
thod of  difcovering  their  nefts  in  the  woods,  vi.  85. 
Thofe  of  Guadaloupe  diiFer  from  the  bees  of  Europe, 

235- 

Bejuco,  a  kind  of  natural  cordage,  v.  260. 

Bells,  dimenfions  and  weight  of  one  called  Tom  of 
Lincoln,  i.  78.  Of  that  of  Erfurt  in  Germany, 
ii.  122.  Of  great  Tom  of  Oxford,  ibid  Incredi- 
ble weight  of  fome  in  China,  ibid.  Not  heard  if 
rung  in  vacuo,  ibid.  The  monftrous  fize  of  thofe 
in  China,  iv.  135. 

Bengal  jay,  iv.  60. 

Bennet,  a  beautiful  nfh,  v.  179. 

Benzoin,  or  Benjamin,  an  account  of  that  gum,  iv.  26. 
Bermudas  or  fummer  illands  defcribed,  vi-  218. 
Beryl,  that  gum  defcribed,  iv.  15. 
Betel,  a  plant  chewed  by  the  Indians,  iv.  23. 
Bezoar,   what,  it's  virtues,  and  feveral  methods  of 

trying  whether  it  be  fcphifticated,  iv.  45.  different 

kinas  of  it,  46. 
Birds,  adventurous  method  of  catching  them  among 

the  5t  Kildians,  i.  47.    Among  the  Norwegians, 

ii.  260. 

^   Of  paflage.  the  fentiments  of  the  mofl  emi- 

nent authors  on  their  migratior.,  ii.  189 — 193. 
Biras  neits,  eaiable,  and  eileeined  a  dainty,  iv.  60. 

Bitumen^ 
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Bitumen,  raifed  from  the  bottom  of  the  Dead-fea,  iii. 
256. 

Black-frlars-bridge,  i.  118. 
•Blenheim-houfe,  i.  85. 

Blood-wood  defcribed,  and  it's  gum,  v.  74,  75. 

Blowing  fnake,  vi.  65. 

Blue-bird,  v.  175. 

Boats,  of  an  odd  ftru6lure,  iii.  257. 

Bole  Armenic,  iii.  213. 

Bomb,  defcribed,  and  when  firft  ufed,  ii.  158. 
Bonzes  of  China,  their  religious  opinions,  and  arti- 
fices, iv.  176, 
Booby,  that  bird,  defcribed,  vi.  214, 
Boo-cnk,  a  bird  of  Barbary,  defcribed,  v.  19. 
Borax,  how  prepared,  and  it's  ufes,  iii.  306, 
Borometz,  or  Tartarian  lamb,  iii.  74,  y  c;, 
Bouquetins,  a  kind  of  wild-goat,  found  in  the  Alps, 
ii-  35- 

Brandies  of  Nantz  and  Coniac,  the  beft  in  France,  i. 

203.    The  ufe  of  brandy,  audit's  teft  or  proof,  /^/V. 
Brafil-wood,  v  254. 
Bread-fruit,  iv.  190. 

Bridge,  London,  i.  116.  Weftminfter,  117.  Black- 
friars,  118.  Over  the  Rhone  at  St.  Efprit,  184. 
Of  Boats  at  Rouen,  185.  Over  the  Tagu?,  220. 
Several  fine  ones  in  Spain,  236.  Caligula's-bridge, 
53.  In  South-America,  v.  222 — 224.  In  Nor- 
way, ii.  41.  Extraordinary  ones  in  Iceland,  241, 
In  China,  iv.  147. 

Britifh  American  iflands,  vi.  163.    Mufeum,  i.  122 

Bubbling  fountain  near  Montpellier,  i.  147. 

Buckler  of  mafly  filver,  found  in  the  -Rhone,  1.  170. 

Buffalos,  the  manner  of  hunting  them  in  Poland,  iii, 
59.  Thofe  of  Ethiopia,  v.  133.  Thofe  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  enraged  at  the  fight  of  red 
cloth,  V.  167. 

Buildings  in  Great- Britain,  i.  70.  In  France,  170. 
In  Spam  and  I'ortugal,  221.  In  Italy,  ii.  54.  In 
Germany  and  witzer'and,  125.  In  Plolland,  202. 
In  Denn  ark,  272  In  Sweden,  iii.  47,  In  Poland, 
59.  in  Ruffia,  89.  In  Turky  in  Europe,  173.  In 
M  2  Turky 
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Turky  In  Afia,  290 — 296.  In  Perfia,  331.  Of  the 
Moguls,  iv.  65.  In  China  and  Japan,  133 — 148. 
In  Egypt,  289.  In  Barbary,  v.  36.  In  Nigritia 
and  Guinea,  91.  In  Congo,  154.  In  Peru,  v.  294. 
In  Mexico,  vi.  108. 

BuNrning-well,  i.  12.    Near  Dauphiny,  145,  146. 

Butterfly,  a  beautiful  fpecies,  v.  22. 

Button-wood-tree  defcribed,  vi.  43. 

Buxton-vvells,  i.  5. 

C. 

Cabbage-tree,  vi.  190. 

Cacao,  or  chorolate-nut  tree,  defcribed  ;  it's  culti- 
vation, and  the  virtues  of  chocolate,  v.  256. 

CafFraria,  including  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  defcrib- 
ed, v.  161,  &c. 

Cairo  defcribed,  iv.  287,  288. 

Calabalh-tree,  vi.  205. 

Calamary,  vi.  102. 

California  defcribed,  vi.  5. 

Calmut,  or  pipe  of  peace,  defcribed,  vi,  142. 

Camel  defcribed,  and  it's  ufefulnefs,  iii.  247.  A 
renp.arkable  kind  in  China,  iv.  127. 

Camelopardel,  that  animal  defcribed,  v.  134. 

Camphire,  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon- 
tree,  iv.  196,  and  from  another  tree,  199.  How 
to  chufe  it,  ibid. 

Canada  defcribed,  vi.  20- 

Canal,  the  Duke  of  Biidgevvater's,  near  Manchefler, 
j  ^8 — 103.  That  of  Languedoc,  200.  Thofe  of 
Briare  and  Orleans,  202.  An  amazing  one  at 
Reichenhall,  ii.  105.  In  Holland,  183.  One  cut 
by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  join  the  lake  Ladoga 
to  the  fea,  iii.  92.    In  China,  iv.  134. 

Canals,  the  ufe  of  them  in  Egypt,  iv.  2^5. 

Canes,  a  very  remarkable  fpecies,  v.  259. 

Cannon,  when  invented,  ii.  157. 

Cantha  i^'^  .  or  Spanifh  flies,  i.  219. 

Cape  Breton,  ifland  of,  defcribed,  vi.  224. 

Cape  of  Cod  Hope.    See  CafFraria. 

Cape  de  Verd  iflands  defcribed,  v.  199. 

Caprlfication, 
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Caprlfication,  a  particular  account  of  that  piece  of 

hulbandry,  iii.  239. 
Capfa-rparrow  defcribed,  v.  19. 

Caravanfera,  defcription  of  thofe  in  Perila,  and  other 

Eaftern  countries,  iii.  331. 
Carbuncle  defcribed,  vi.  12.    Often  confounded  with 

the  ruby,  13. 
Carlos,  a  bird  in  Ceylon  defcribed,  iv.  210. 
Carolina  defcribed,  vi.  8. 

Carriage  in  RufTia,  drawn  by  24  horfes,  iii.  93, 
Carthage,  the  fmall  remains  that  are  left  of  that  once 

celebrated  city,  v.  32. 
Cafcata  del  Marmore,  a  famous  cataract,  ii.  21,  22. 
Cafhevv  cherries,  vi.  205. 

Caffada  defcribed,  the  manner  of  making  wholefome 
bread  of  that  poifonous  root,  vi.  207. 

Caffia  fiftula,  or  pudding-pipe-tree,  iv.  232. 

CafEa  lignea  defcribed,  iv,  198. 

Caftoreum,  how  prepared  in  Ruffia,  iii.  78.  It's 
virtues,  79. 

Catacombs,  defcription  of  thofe  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
ii.  50.  Whether  dug  by  heathens,  or  the  primi- 
tive  Chriflians,  51.  Thofe  of  Egypt,  iv.  265 — 
267,  285.    Ancient  ones  near  Tangier,  v.  36 

Catarads,  that  of  Cafcata  del  Marmore  in  Italy,  ii. 
21,  22.  Of  the  Danube,  ii.  96.  Of  the  Rhine, 
ibid.  Of  Sweden,  iii.  28.  Of  Niagara,  vi.  23. 
The  Lahoes  or  falls  of  the  Mohawk  liver,  24. 

Cats-eye.    See  Alleria. 

Cave,  a  remarkable  one  formeJ  by  art,  in  the  ifland 

of  Elephanta,  iv.  77. 
Cavear,  what,  iii.  88. 

Caverns  in  Great-Britain,  i.  i.  In  France,  143.  Of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  208.  In  Italy,  ii.  19.  Two 
remarkable  ones  in  Carniola,  102.  In  Holland, 
201.  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  iii.  iio.  In  Barbary,  6. 
North- America,  vi.  21. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  account  of  them,  iii.  229. 

Cennis,  mount,  the  furprifing  manner  in  which  peo- 
ple crofs  it,  ii.  5. 

Centepee  or  fcolopendra,  v.  292. 

M  3  Chamelion, 
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Chamelion,  a  particular  account  of  that  animal,  iii. 
242.  It's  changing  it's  colour,  244.  That  phae- 
nomenon  accounted  for,  245.  note. 

Chamois  goat,  in  the  Alps,  ii,  34. 

Chatfworth-houfe,  i.  84. 
-    Chelfea-hofpital,  i.  129. 

Chickens,  Egyptian,  method  of  hatching  them  in 
ovens,  iv.  294. 

Child,  petrified,  ii.  265. 

Chimpanzee  or  pigmy,  v.  150. 

China  and  Japan  defcribed,  iv.  98. 

China-root,  it's  virtues,  iv.  115. 

Chinefe,  their  origin,  iv.  98.  Their  culloms  and 
manners,  168.  Their  entertainments  and  cere- 
monious  behaviour,  169.  Their  marriages  and 
funerals,  170.  The  fcaft  of  lanthorns,  175.  The 
artifices  of  the  bonzes,  176.  The  manner  in  which 
they  treat  their  idols,  177.  Their  punifliments, 
178.    Infiances  of  their  difhonefty,  180. 

Chirimoya,  a  fine  fruit,  v.  251. 

Chocolate,  it's  qualities,  compofition,  and  method 
of  making  it,  v.  257. 

Chriftopher's,  St.  that  ifland  defcribed,  vi.  208. 

Church,  defcription  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London, 
i.  70,  72.  St.  Peter's  Weflminfter,  with  king 
Henry  the  feventh's  chapel,  72.  York  minfter,  with 
it's  chapter-houfe,  74.  Of  Salifbury  cathedral  and 
chapter-houfe,  76.  Lincoln  cathedral,  78.  Parilh 
churches  of  Bofton  and  Grantham,  78.  Of  Fair- 
ford,  79.  The  high-kirk  at  Edinburgh,  80.  Ca- 
thedral at  Glafgovv,  ibid.  St.  Magnus  in  one  of  the 
Orkney  iflands,  ibid.  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  170. 
Cathedral  of  Sens,  171.  At  Rheims,  ibid.  At 
Rouen,  ibid.  At  Lyons,  ibid.  Of  Strafburg,  173. 
At  Toledo,  221.  At  Compoitella,  223.  At  Se- 
ville, ibid.  At  Leon,  224.  At  Cordoua,  ibid. 
Of  St.  Vincent,  at  Lifbon,  225.  The  Rotunda  at 
Rome,  ii.  42.  St.  Stephen  on  mount  Celio,  43. 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  54.  Cathedral  of  Milan,  58. 
That  of  Florence,  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence, 
59.    Of  Pifa,  60.    Of  Sienna,  61.    Of  St.  Mark 
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inVenIce,62.  OfLoretto,  62.  Of  Vienna,  Saltz- 
burg,  Bamberg,  Ulme,  and  Antwerp,  125.  The 

freat  church  at  Bern,  1 30.    The  new  one  at  Amder- 
am,  202.    At  the  Hague,  ibid.    Of  Delft  and 
Gouda,  203.    At  Middlburg,  Utrecht,  Nimeguen, 
Zutphen,  Breda,  and  Bois-le-duc,  204.    A  church 
cut  out  of  a  rock,  264,    Of  Stockholm,  iii.  47. 
Cathedral  of  Upfal  and  Lunden,  48.    Of  Warfaw, 
Cracow,  Gnefna,  and  Dantzick,  iii.  60,  Ofjeru- 
falem,  at  Mofcow,  89.    Of  Peterlharg,  Nifi,  No- 
vogrod,  and  V/ologda,  90.    Of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerufalem,  281.  Of  AbylTmia,  v.  129. 
Chymiftry  or  chemiftry,  by  whom  invented  and  im- 
proved, ii.  170. 
Cicer,  or  chich-pea,  how  eaten  in  Barbary,  v.  9. 
Cinnamon-tree  defcribed,  iv.  195.    The  manner  of 
taking  off  the  bark,  196.    How  to  chufe  it,  and 
it's  virtues,  198. 
Cirta,  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city,  v.  34,  35. 
Civet-cat,  and  it's  perfume,  iv,  49, 
Claik-geefe  or  barnacles,  i.  51. 
Clarendon  printing-houfe,  i.  97. 
Clepfydra,  when  invented,  it's  ufe  anddefefts,  ii.  159. 
Climate,  remarkable  particulars  relating  to  that  of 

South-America,  v.  209. 
Clocks,  by  whom  invented  and  improved,  ii.  159. 
—  a  curious  one  in  the  cathedral  at  Lyons,  i.  172. 

Another  in  the  cathedral  of  Strafbarg,  173. 
Clove-tree  defcribed,  iv.  194.    Medicinal  qualities  of 

cloves,  19^;. 
Coal,  an  account  of  that  foflil,  i.  22. 
Coati-mondi  of  Brafil  defcribed,  v.  262, 
Cochineal,  how  produced  and  managed,  vi.  81. 
Cock-roach  of  Barbadoes,  vi.  193. 
Cocoi,  a  bird  of  Brafil,  v.  273. 
Cocoa-tree,  and  it's  fruit,  iv.  21.    The  feveral  ufes 

to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  Indians,  22. 
Cod  Fifliery  defcribed,  vi.  226. 

CofFee-tree,  defcripdon  of  it,  and  it's  cultivation,  iii. 
222.  The  virtues  of  coffee,  and  how  it  became  l 
common  drink,  iii*  225, 

M  4  ^  Cold, 
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Cold,  furprifing  eiFefls  of  it  in  Lapland,  iii.  28. 
Colleges,  and  other  public  buildings  at  Oxford,  i.  94- 

Of  Cambridge,  97. 
Coloquintida,  it's  qualities,  iv.  236. 
Coloffal  ftatues,  iv.  280. 

ColofTus  at  Meaco,  iv.  135.    At  Rhodes,  ibid-  note. 
Columbus,  his  life,  ii.  87,  88. 

Columns  at  Rome,  remarkable  for  their  antiquity  and 

excellent  workmanfliip,  ii.  45. 
—  At  Conftantinople,  iii.  156, 
■  At  Adrianople,  160. 

Comambo  in  Egypt,  beautiful  ruins  there 
Confucius,  his  charader,  iv.  ij^. 
Contur  or  condor,  a  bird  of  an  amazing  fize,  v.  269. 
Congo  defcribed,  v,  144.    The  cuftoms  and  manners 

of  the  inhabitants,  v.  156. 
Copau-tree,  vi.  232. 

Copper,  it's  ores,  i.  18.  That  metal  extrafted  from 
mundic,  19. 

Copper-mines  in  Sweden,  iii.  33. 

Coral,  it's  manner  of  growth,  iii.  316.  The  diffe- 
rent kinds,  318.    Method  of  fifhing  for  it,  ibid. 

Coral-fnake  of  Brafil,  v.  292. 

Corinth,  Antiquities  of,  iii.  168. 

Corinthian  brafs,  ii.  62,  63.  note* 

Cork-tree,  ii.  31. 

Corn-fnake,  vi.  66. 

Cotccnia,  iii.  76. 

Cotton-bulk,  iii.  142. 

Cotton,  Indian  cotion-tree,  iv.  32. 

Cotton-tree,  a  fpecies  of,  defcribed,  \i.  iBor 

Cowkoes,  a  fpecies  of  birds,  vi  221. 

Coyba  or  Coya,  a  dangerous  infed,  v.  293. 

Criel  heron  defcribed,  iv.  60. 

Cripple- wood-tree,  v.  165. 

Crocodile  defcribed,  iv.  239.    Manner  of  their  pro- 
pagation, 240.    Their^tggs  eaten  by  the  natives 
near  the  Gambia,  241 The  ufual  methods  of  kill- 
ing or  taking  them,  ibid.    See  Alligator. 
Crown-birds,  two  forts  in  Guinea,  v.  Si.^ 
Cryftal,  dug  from  the  rocks  in  the  Alps,  ii.  28. 

Cryftal 
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Cryftal  of  Iceland,  and  it's  remarkable  properties, 

ii.  244. 
Crown-bird,  iv.  59. 

Crucifix,  annually  trampled  upon  by  the  Japanefe  in 

the  city  of  Nagafaki,  iv.  184. 
Cuandu  of  Brafil,  v.  262. 
Cuba,  vi.  161. 

Cuca,  an  invaluable  herb,  v.  252. 
Cuftard-apple  defcribed,  v.  207. 
Cuttle-fifii,  vi.  102. 

D. 

Dancing  girls  of  India  defcribed,  iv.  95. 

Damps,  remarkable  inftances  of  their  eifeds  in  mines, 

i.  23. 

Dante,  that  animal  defcribed,  v.  149. 

Date-tree,  iii.  312.    Thofe  of  Egypt,  iv.  23 1.  Far» 

ther  particulars  relating  to  them,  v,  10. 
Dead-fea.    See  Afphaltite?. 
Debtors,  how  treated  in  Holland,  ii.  211. 
Decoys,  the  manner  of  taking  wild-fowl  in  them,  i, 

53- 

Deer  method  of  killing  them  in  Ceylon,  iv.  207. 
Devil-bird,  vi.  232.    Manner  of  hunting  them,  234. 
Devil's  arfe,  in  the  Peak,  defcribed,  i.  4. 
Dials,  their  antiquity  and  when  brought  to  perfeftion, 

ii.  159. 

Diamond  defcribed,  the  largeft  ever  known,  iv.  7. 
Of  the  chief  diamond-mines,  8.  How  they  are 
cut  and  poliflied,  10.  How  to  diflinguifli  from 
other  flones,  11.  note. 

^  the  difcovery  of  thofe  in  Brafil,  v.  241 .  242. 

Diddle-doo-tree,  vi.  206. 

Dipfas,  or  thirfl-ferpent,  v.  176.  It's  bite,  how 
cured,  177. 

Divers,  thofe  in  the  pearl  fifhery,  faid  to  continue 
long  under  water^  iii.  326. 

Diving-bell,  defcription  of  that  curious  engine, 
experiments  made  with  it,  and  it's  feveral  im- 
provements, iii.  326.  note. 

Dogs  in  Greenland,  their  ufe  in  drawing  fledges,  Iii.  3, 
M  5  Dolphin, 
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Dolphin,  vi.  96. 

Dominica,  ifland  of,  defcribed,  vi.  217. 
Dragons -blood,  what,  and  it's  qualities,  iv.  201. 
Ducks  of  Japan,  iv.  131. 

Du  mez,  or  Pharaoh's  fig,  the  fycamore  of  the  ancients, 

it's  fruit,  and  how  propagated,  iv.  232. 
Dutch,  their  manners  and  cufloms,  ii.  209. 
Dwarf-ftone  defcribed,  i.  68. 

E. 

Eagle  defcribed,  ii.  35.  A  child  carried  away  by  one 
36.  note*  Their  airies  or  nefts  fometimes  furnifli 
gentlemen's  tables  with  the  beft  of  game,  37.  note. 

Eagle,  afli-coloured,  of  Barbary,  v.  21, 

Earthquakes,  their  caufe,  ii.  i6. 

Earthquake  at  Lifbon,  i.  231.  Frequent  in  Japan, 
iv.  loi.    Dreadful  ones  at  Lima,  v.  225. 

Earth's,  feveral  remarkable  kinds  found  in  China, 
iv.  104,  10^. 

Ebony,  the  different  kinds  of  it,  v.  206.  Account  of 
the  tree  that  yields  the  black  fort,  ibid. 

Echinus,  or  iea-urchin,  vi.  99. 

Echo,  a  furprifing  one  near  Milan,  ii.  72.  Another 
in  Wood itock -park,  ibid,  note.  Another  in  Ger- 
many, ibid.  note. 

Eggs,  brought  forth  by  women,  ii.  266. 

Egypt  defcribed,  iv.  218. 

Egyptian  thorn,  iv.  233. 
,  Elden -hole  defcribed,  i.  i. 

Eledlricj^ty,  what,  iii.  56.  It's  nature  and  laws,  57. 
Curious  experiments  relating  to  it,  ibid. 

Elk  of  Lapland  defcribed,  iii.  40. 

Elephant  defcribed,  and  the  ufes  of  it's  trunk,  iv.  33. 
It's  tufks,  35.  Ufed  in  war,  and  what  fort  of 
cafties  they  carried,  35.  They  now  fire  cannon 
from  their  backs,  37.  Their  food  and  longevity,  37. 
Their  modefty,  their  care  gf  their  young,  ibid. 
The  different  methods  of  taking  them,  39.  Inftances 
of  their  docility,  love,  fidelity,  gratitude,  and  re- 
fentraent,  39.    Farther  account  of  them,  iv.  206. 

Elephantine,  an  ifland  in  the  Nile,  the  remains  of  an- 
tiquity found  there,  iv.  283. 

Elk 
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Elks  of  the  cape  defcrlbed,  v.  i68.    The  manner  of 

enfnaring  them,  v.  168,  169. 
Embalming,  how  performed  by  the  ancients  in  Eo^ypt, 

ivr.  268.  ^ 

Emerald  defcribed,  and  the  erroneous  accounts  of  it, 
iv.  14. 

Emery  defcribed,  and  it's  ufcs,  iii.  135. 

Emfeefy,  that  bird  defcribed,  v.  19, 

England,  New,  defcribed,  vi.  17. 

Engraving,  by  whom  invented  and  improved,  ii.  1^4^ 

Enfeda,  a  remarkable  tree,  v.  148. 

Ephefus,  it's  prefent  ftate,  iii.  260. 

Ephemeron,  an  account  of  that  infed,  il,  193, 

Ermine,  what,  iii.  80. 

Etching,  when  invented,  ii.  154. 

Ethiopia  or  AbyfTinia  defcribed,  v.  126. 

F. 

Faadh,  an  animal  of  Barbary,  defcribed,  v»  17. 
Faquirs,  the  ftrange  aufterities  they  undergo,  iv,  92, 
Fecundity  of  Plants,  vi.  40.  ^ 
Fetiches,  what,  v.  112. 

Field,  one  in  Norway,  fatal  to  goats,  ii.  243. 

Fig,  Pharaoh's  fig,  iv.  232. 

Figs,  how  cultivated  and  ripened,   iii.  239* 

Filtre-ftone  of  North-America,  vi.  29. 

Fin-fifli  defcribed,  iii.  8. 

Fire,  everlafting,  of  Perfia,  iii.  307. 

Fire-fly,  ii's  luminous  appearance  in  the  night,  iv.  6.0, 

Thofe  of  Jamaica,  vi.  185. 
Fifli-eagle  of  Norway,  ii.  249. 
FiOies,  their  amazing  fecundity,  vi.  226. 
Fifhing  a  method  of,  pradifed  in  the  ifland  of  Nevis^ 

vi.  198. 
Fifhiiig-bird  of  China,  iv.  129. 

Fifheiy,  herring,  i.  138^141.    Pilchard,  141.  Sal- 
mon, 142. 

-Flax,  it's  great  ufe,  manner  of  cuitivatioa  and  pre-- 

paring,  i.  38. 
Flamingo  defcribed,  v.-  174. 
Fly-caicher,  vi.  203, 

M  6  Flying, 
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Flying-cats,  iv.  62. 

■  Fifli,  vi.  94. 

■  Squirrels  of  Virginia,  vi.  59. 
 1 — Tyger,  vi.  203. 

Florida  defcribed,  vi.  7. 

Fo,  or  Foe,  worfliipped  by  the  Chinefe,  iv  176. 
Fox,  black,  of  Siberia,  iii.  80. 
Frankincenfe,  and  it's  ufes,  iii.  226. 
French,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  i.  204. 
Fuller's-earth,  it's  ufe,  and  where  found,  i.  29. 

G. 

Galileo,  his  life,  ii.  89. 

Gallinazo  defcribed,  v.  271.    It's  watching  the  alli- 
gator, 289, 
Galls  on  oaks,  how  produced,  i.  217. 
Garnet,  i.  212. 

Geefe,  of  an  uncommon  fize,  i.  41. 
Georgia  defcribed,  vi.  8. 

Germans,  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  ii.  139.  Their 
gala  days,  140.  An  inftance  of  pride  of  rank,  ibid. 
Amuferaents  of  the  court,  140. 

Giants,  their  pretended  Ikeletons,  teeth,  &c.  found 
underground,  ii.  268.  The  ordinary  ftature  of  man- 
kind ever  the  fame,  269. 

Giant's  caufeway  defcribed,  i.  34. 

Giant's  houfe  in  Ireland,  i.  70. 

Ginger  defcribed,  and  it's  qualities,  iv.  117.  Far- 
ther account  of  it,  vi.  180. 

Ginfeng,  much  valued  in  China,  iv,  110.  Defcrip- . 
tion  of  it,  110.  How  fought  for  by  the  Tartars^ 
1 12.  How  the  roots  are  preferved,  and  their  falu- 
tary  efrefts,  113. 

Glacieres,  or  vallies  of  ice  among  the  Alps,  ii.  2 — 4. 

Glafs,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  caft  in  large  plates, 
i.  191.  It's  moft  remarkable  properties,  194. 
Manner  of  forming  hollow  veflels  by  blowing,  ii. 
84.    It's  various  ufes,  85. 

Glafs,  Mufcovy,  iii.  68. 

Gloffopetrae,  what  and  where  found,  ii.  120. 
Glutton,  that  animal  defcribed,  ii.  248. 

Goats, 
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Goats,  a  fine  breed  near  Angora,  iii,  246. 

 ; — feveral  remarkable  fpecies,  v.  169,  170. 

Gobelins,  manufadlory  at  Paris,  i.  185. 

Gold,  it's  amaling  dudility,  i.  195. 

Gold-mines  in  Hungary,  ii.  106.  How  the  gold  is 
there  feparated  from  the  ore,  ibid. 

Gold,  great  quantities  found  in  Guinea,  v,  70.  How 
feparated  by  the  natives  from  the  fand,  70.  In 
Monomotapa  and  Sofala,  v.  130.  Amazing  quan- 
tities in  Chili  and  Peru,  v.  231.  In  what  forms 
moft  ufually  found,  232.  How^feparated  from  the 
ore,  233. 

Gold  and  filver-fifti,  iv-  128. 

Gold-fifti  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  v.  179. 

Golden  hen,  iv.  129. 

Gold-tree,  v.  166- 

Granada,  that  ifland  defcribed,  vi,  218. 
Granadilla,  a  fine  fruit,  v.  251. 
Granite,  iii.  222. 

Greenland  defcribed,  iii.  i.  Hardftiips  fuftalned  by 
eight  Englifhmen  who  wintered  there,  10. 

Greenlanders,  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  iii.  15. 

Green-peak,  v  176. 

Greenwich-Hofpital,  i.  125. 

Grotta  del  Cani  defcribed,  ii.  18. 

  del  Serpi,  or  the  grotto  of  ferpents,  by  which 

cures  are  afFeded,  ii.  19. 

■    ■  of  Paufilypo,  ii.  20. 
..  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  ii.  20,  21. 

Guadaloupe,  that  ifland  defcribed,  v.  231. 

Guanas  of  Africa,  v.  79. 

Guara,  a  remarkable  bird,  v.  273. 

Guava  fruit,  it's  virtues,  v.  76. 

Guava-tree,  vi.  189. 

Guinea-pepper,  v.  77. 

Gunpowder,  it's  invention  faid  to  be  owing  to  an 
accident,  ii.  155.  It's  compofition  known  to  friar 
Bacon,  156,  Procefs  of  making  it,  and  it's  eiFeds 
accounted  for,  156. 

\^  Gum 
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Gum  Senegal,  with  the  tree  from  which  it  flows,  de- 
fer! bed,  V.  75, 

Guns,  report  of^  heard  above  two  hundred  miles,  ii. 
123. 

Hackree,  a  carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  iv.  94. 
Haematites  or  blood-ftone  defcribed,  i.  213. 
Hair-ferpent,  v.  178. 

Harts,  a  beautiful  fpecies  no  larger  than  a  cat,  v.  79, 
Hawk,  a  fort  of  domeftic  one  in  Egypt,  iv.  244. 
Hay,  a  voracious  fiflithat  feeds  upon  the  whale,  iii.  10. 
Hedge-hog,  the  ufe  he  makes  of  his  prickles,  iv.  44. 
note. 

Helena,  St.  defcribed,  v.  199. 
Heliopolis,  ruins  of  that  ancient  city,  iv.  273. 
Hemp,  it*s  ufe,  manner  of  cultivation  and  preparing, 
i-  39- 

Heredy,  a  fuppofed  miraculous  ferpent  in  Egypt,  de^ 

fcribed,  iv.  246.    The  wonders  it  is  faid  to  perform 

accounted  for,  248. 
Herring-tailed-hawk,  vi.  63. 
Hermit,  a  remarkable  fifli,  vi.  lor. 
Hermitage,  a  curious  one  near  Friburg  in  Switzerland 

defcribed,  ii.  123. 
Herrings,  method  of  curing  them  at  Yarmouth,  i.  141. 
Hifpaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  vi.  160. 
Hippodrome  defcribed,  iii.  156. 
Hippopotamus,  or  river  horfe,  account  of  that  animal, 

iv.  237.    Suppofed  to  be  the  behemoth  mentioned 

in  the  book  of  Job,  iv.  238. 
Holy^well,  i.  14. 

Honey  eater  or  grafhopper,  v.  176. 

Hooded-ferpent  defcribed,  iv.  211. 

Hops,  their  ufe  and  manner  of  cultivation,  i.  36, 

Horned-viper,  iv.  245. 

Horns,  Danifti  and  Oldenburg,  ii.  271. 

Horn-fnake,  vi.  66. 

Horn-fly,  vi.  2103. 

Horfes  of  Norway,  have  fome  fingular  properties,  ii. 
247.  Thofe  of  Barbary  degenerated,  v.  17.  Qua- 
lities 
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Htlesof  a  well-taught  Barbary  horfe,  ibU.  Egyptian 
horfes  preferable  to  all  others  for  fizeand  beauty,  18. 

Hottentots,  their  manners  and  cultoms,  v.  i82« 

Hot  well  near  Briflol,  i.  9. 

Houbaara,  a  bird  of  Barbary,  v.  iS. 

Houfe-ferp:^nt,  v.  178. 

Huchu-root,  the  wonderful  properties  afcribed  to  it, 
and  a  ftrange  ftory  on  the  difcovery  of  it's  virtues^ 
iv.  118. 

Humming-bird,  vi.  60. 

Hurlers,  i  67. 

Hyacinth,  defcription  of  that  gem,  and  where  found,. 

iv,  14. 
Hyaena  defcribed,  iii.  248. 

J. 

Jackal  defcribed,  iii.  248.  Whence  arofe  the  vulgar 
opinion  of  his  being  the  lion's  provider,  249.  v.  14,. 

Jackes,  a  Angular  tree,  iv.  205. 

Jacob  Everfon,  a  fine  fifh,  v.  181.  Why  fo  calkd^ 
ibid,  note. 

Jamaica  vi.  163. 

Japanefe,  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  iv.  181. 
Jafper,  i.  212. 

Jafper,  mountains  of,  in  Congo,  v.  145. 

Jay  of  Bengal  defcribed,  iv.  60. 

Ibaboka,  a  ferpent  of  Brafil,  v.  291. 

Ibis,  much  reverenced  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  iv» 

243.    defcribed,  ibid. 
Ichneumon,  a  fabulous  account  of  it,  iv.  241.  It's 

form  and  fize,  242.    An  enemy  to  ferpents  and 

their  eggs,  243. 
Jemme,  the  antiquities  found  there,  v.  31. 
Jerfey,  New,  defcribed,  vi.  15. 

Jerusalem,  it's  prefent  ftatc  and, antiquities,  iii,  280. 
Jefuits,  their  government  of  Paraguay,  v.  308. 
Jefuits  bark.  See  Bark,  Jefuits, 

Indian  Gentoos,  their  cultoms  and  manners,  iv.  85. 
They  believe  the  dodtrine  of  the  metempfychofis, 
86.    The  foldiers  have  one  wife  among  feveral  men. 

Hid. 
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ibiil.  Their  marriages,  87.  Funerals,  88.  Burn- 
ing the  dead,  89.  Women  burning  themfelves  on 
the  funeial  pile  of  their  hulbands,  89 — 91.  They 
tolerate  all  religions,  91.  Of  the  Faquiers,  92. 
Ordeal  trials,  ibid. 
Indigo,  whence  obtained,  how  made,  and  it's  ufes, 
iv.  28. 

farther  particulars  concerning  it,  vi.  171, 
Ink,  Chinefe  or  Indian,  how  made,  iv,  155, 
Ink-fifh,  ii.  251. 

Infedls,  their  making  the  growth  and  vegetation  of 
plants  the   means  of  building  their  cells,  i,  217. 

John,  St.  that  ifland  defcribed,  vi.  224. 

Iron,  it's  compofition,  i.  27.  Of  the  iron-works  in 
the  foreft  of  Dean,  27.  Great  quantities  manu- 
fadured  in  the  province  of  Bifcay  in  Spain,  i.  211. 
Mines  in  Sweden,  iii.  34. 

Iflands  floating,  i.  148.  ii.  24.  A  new  one  thrown 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  by  fubterraneous 
fires,  iii.  1 14. 

Italians,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  ii.  73.  Their 
odd  manner  of  reckoning  the  hours,  76.  Their 
horfe-races  defcribed,  78.  The  ceremony  of  the 
doge  of  Venice  marrying  the  fea,  78.  Carnival  at 
Venice  and  Rome,  79.  Remarkable  cuftoms  at 
Naples,  80. 

Tuan  Fernandes,  vi.  156. 

Ivory,  or  elephants  teeth,  an  account  of  that  trade  in 
Nigritia  and  Guinea,  v.  120. 

K. 

Kali,  a  plant  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  glafs,  i.  192. 
Kampfchadales-  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  iii.  102, 
Karaburna,  a  bird,  defcribed,  v.  21. 
Kaftjaiet,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  near  it,  v.  34. 
Kermes,  or  fcarlet  grain,  how  produced,  i.^  217.  ^ 
Kettule,  the  various  ufes  to  which  that  tree  is  applied, 
iv.  204. 

Khalis,  an  account  of  that  canal,  and  the  annual  fo- 

lemnity  of  letting  the  Nile  into  it,  iv.  225. 
Kiam,  a  remarkable  river  in  China,  iv.  102. 

I  Kildians, 
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Kildlans,  St.  the  furprizing  manner  in  which  they 
catch  fowl,  i.  47.  Thofe  people  defcribed,  with 
their  manners  and  cuftoms,  48. 

Kitawiah,  that  bird  defcribed,  v.  20. 

Knorcock  defcribed,  V.  175. 

Knute,  a  barbarous  punifhment  in  Ruflia,  iii.  99. 
Knarefborough  fpaw,  i.  1 1 . 

Kouchu,  a  tree  yielding  a  milk  ufed  in  gilding,  iv» 
121. 

L- 

Labyrinth  of  Crete,  iii.  113.    Of  Egypt,  and  It's 

ruins,  iv.  270. 
Ladanum,  a  defcription  of  the  flirub  from  whence  that 
gum  ifTues,  and  the  manner  of  gathering  it,  iii.  140. 
Lakes,  a  fubterraneous  one  in  France,  i.  146.  At 
the  top  of  high  rocks  in  Portugal,  208.  One  that 
emits  a  fulphureous  ftench,  ii.  24.  Two  beautiful 
lakes  in  Italy,  70.  A  furprizing  one  near  Zirknitz 
in  Carniola,  96.  It's  phaenomena  accounted  for, 
99,  ICQ.  Obfervations  on  that  of  Geneva,  100. 
Thofe  of  Sweden,  iii.  26.  Account  of  the  lake  of 
Moeris,  iv.  227.    Of  North-America,  vi.  21. 

Lama,  a  kind  of  Peruvian  flieep,  v.  275. 

Lamb,  Tartarian  or  Scythian,  an  account  and  defcrip- 
tion of  it,  iii.  74,  75. 

Land  emitting  a  conftant  flame,  ii.  17. 

Land-crabs,  vi.  194. 

Lan thorn  of  Demoflhenes,  iii.  165. 

Lanthorns,  fealt  of,  iv.  175. 

Lapi  calaminaris,  i.  22. 

Lapis  lazuli,  iii.  311. 

Lapland  defcribed,  iii,  28. 

Laplanders,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  iii.  43. 

Larch-tree,  i.  155. 

Lava-tree,  and  it's  gum,  called  lake,  iv.  24, 
Lavie,  the  bird  fo  called,  i.  46. 
Lawrence,  St.  river  of  defcribed,  vi.  25. 
Lead-mines  on  Mendip-hills,  i.  20.    Manner  of  work- 
ing them,  21. 
Leffah,  a  very  venomous  ferpent,  v.  22. 

Lemming, 
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Lemming,  a  kind  of  Norway  rat,  ii.  248. 
Lemnian  earth,  what,  iii.  137.  - 
Lemons  of  China,  iv.  125. 

Lenyen,  or  dragon's  eye,  a  Chinefe  fruit,  iv.  123^ 
Letchi,  a  Chinefe  fruit,  iv.  123. 
Letter-founding,  ii,  149. 

Libraries,  an  account  of  the  Bodleian  and  Dr.  Rat* 

clilFe's,  i,  95.    Of  the  Vatican,  ii.  66. 
Lignum  Dulce,  or  fweet-wood,  iv.  26. 
Likonde  or  Alikonde,  that  tree  defcribed,  v.  133. 
Lime-tree,  vi.  188. 

Lion  defcribed,  v.  12.     Chiefly  feeds  on  the  wild 
boars,    13.     Said  to  be  afraid  of  women,  /^/V* 
Manner  of  hunting  him,  14.     Inftances  of  his 
grateful  temper,  15.  nou.    That  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  defcribed,  v.  171. 

Lion's  den  defcribed,  v.  78, 

Litharge  how  made,  and  it's  ufes,  ii.  108.  note* 

Lizard,  thofe  of  Italy,  ii.  41, 

Loadftone,  when  it's  attradUve  powers  were  firft  dif- 
covered,  i.  137.  It's  remarkable  virtues  and  phae- 
nomena,  138.  iii.  35.    How  accounted  for,  38. 

Locuft  defcribed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
proceeded  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary  to  the  ifland  of 
Teneriffe,  iii.  321.  Several  fpecies  of  them  in  Bar- 
bary, V.  23.  Their  propagation,  prodigious  in- 
creafe,  and  the  defolation  they  make,  24.  Sprink- 
led with  fait  and  fried,  tafte  like  cray-filh,  iii^^. 

Locuft-tree,  vi.  191. 

London-bridge,  i,  116. 

Long-tongue,  that  bird  defcribed,  v.  176. 

Lotus  defcribed,  and  it's  ufes,  iv.  235. 

Louifiana  defcribed,  vi.  6. 

Louwa,  or  fi (bin g- bird  of  China,  iv.  129* 

Lowry  or  parrokeet,  iv.  56. 

Lucia,  St.  that  ifland  defcribed,  vl.  218. 

Lynx,  European,  iii.  58.    Of  Siberia,  8k 

— —  a-/pecies  of,  in  Barbary,  v.  17. 

M. 

Maccaw  defcribed,  iv.  58. 
Madagafcar  ifland  defcribed,  v.  198; 

Magnetj 
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Magnet,  fee  Loadftone. 

Maifon  Carre,  a  noble  piece  of  antiquity,  at  Nifmes, 

i.  165. 

Maize  or  Indian-corn  defcribed,  and  how  cultivated, 

vi.  40. 
Mammee  tree,  v.  255, 

Mammuth'^-bones,  dug  up  in  Siberia,  iii.  69. 
Mam  Tor  defcribed,  i.  4.  ■ 
Manchineel-tree,  vi.  180. 
Mandiaca,  bread  made  of  it's  roots,  v.  147. 
Maneti,  or  fea-cow,  iii.  83. 

Mangoftan,  a  particular  defcription  of  the  tree  and 

fruit,  iv.  201. 
Mangroves,  trees  on  which  oyfters  grow,  v.  85.  Thofe 

in  Terra-firma  of  different  kinds,  v.  255. 
Manna,  gathered  from  a  kind  of  aftx-tree  in  Calabria, 

ii.  30. 

M.-infion-houfe  of  the  lord-mayor  of  Loudon,  i.  l^i* 

Ma?:tyg'-r  defcribed,  v.  261. 

Marblcvj -paper,  how  made,  ii  230. 

Marigalante  defcribed,  vi.  236. 

Mariner's  compafs,  i.  136,    It's  variation  and  decli* 

nation,  138. 
Marmote,  or  mountain-rat,  ii.  34. 
Maryland  defcribed,  vi.  13. 

Maftich,  account  of  that  gum,  and  the  tree  that  yields 

it,  iii.  236.    That  of  Jamaica,  vi.  180. 
Matlock-bath,  i.  6. 
Maufolea  at  Rome,  ii.  49. 

Mediterranean,  the  quantity  of  water  it  receives,  and 
why  it  does  not  overflow  it's  bounds,  iii.  128. 

Medicinal  waters.    See  Springs. 

Mermaid  and  mermen,  an  account  of  feveral,  ii.  ig/* 
V.  152, 

Meffenger-bird,  iv.  244. 

Meteors,  fiery,  on  the  Andes,  v.  218. 

Mexico  defcribed,  vi.  2. 

Microfcope,  by  whom  invented  and  improved,  with 
their  different  kinds,  ii.  217.  Account  of  M. 
Leewenhoeck's,  and  fome  of  his  curious  difcoveries, 
220. 

Miik-lhrub,  vi.  232. 

Minerals 
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Minerals  and  foflils  in  Great-Britain,  i.  15.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal,  210.  In  Italy,  ii.  25.  In  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  103.  In  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Iceland,  243.  In  Sweden,  iii.  33.  In  Poland,  49* 
In  the  Ruffian  empire,  68.  In  Turky  in  Europe, 
131.  In  Turky  in  Afia,  213.  In  Perfia,  304. 
In  the  Eaft-Indjes,  iv.  7.  In  China  and  Japan,  103. 
In  the  [ndian  iflands,  186.  In  Barbary,  v.  7,  8. 
In  Nigritia;  and  Guinea,  v.  69.  In  Abyffinia  and 
Nubia,  129.  In  Congo,  145.  In  the  African 
iflands,  204.  In  South-America,  231,  In  North- 
America,  vi.  26. 

Mifletoe,  how  propogated,  iv.  193.  note.  A  remark- 
able fpecies  in  Jamaica,  vi.  176. 

Milllffippi,  river  of,  defcribed,  vi.  26. 

Mocking  bird,  vi.  62. 

Mocoa-ftone,  it's  beautiful  delineations  accounted  for, 

iii.  216. 
MofFat-wells,  i.  14. 

Moguls,  their  manners  apd  cuftoms,  iv.  93. 
Mogulftan  defcribed,  iv.  i,  &c. 
Mole-river,  i.  14. 

Monkey,  pig-tailed,  defc|*ibed,  iv.  51,  52^  An  ex- 
traordinary fpecies  in  jbthiopia,  v.  135.  Various 
kinds  in  the  Andies,  V.  286.  Their  fle(h  highly 
valued,  tbid.  From  citing  them  people  probably 
obtained  the  name  of  Cannibals,  287. 

Monoceros,  or  fea  unicorji,  iii.  9,  10. 

Moiifoons,  inquiry  into  ihe  caufe  of  thofe  periodical 
winds,  iv.  4. 

Montferrar  defcribed,  vi.  215.    Dreadful  hurricanes 

there,  ibid. 
Monument  of  London,  i.  1 14. 
Moofe-deer  defcribed,  vi.  49. 
Mopa-mopa,  a  fine  varniih,  v.  252. 
Morocco,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants, 

^•47-  . 
Morfe  defcribed,  111.  9. 

Mofaic  work,  how  formed,  ii.  55,  56.  «<5^^'^^^ 
Molques,  the  principal  at  Conftantinople,  iii.  I74* 

Aurianople  and  Salonichi,  179.    At  Aleppo,  291. 

At  Damafcus,  ibid.    At  Medina,  295.    At  Cairo, 

iu 
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In  Egypt,  iv.  292.    At  Morocco  and  Fez,  v.  37. 
At  Kairwan,  41. 
Mother  of  pearl,  iii.  324. 

Mountains,  their  ufe,  ii.  2.  The  height  of  the  Alps, 
7.  Several  in  China  formed  into  the  lhape  of  ani- 
mals, iv.  135.  The  great  one  at  Sc.  Chriilopher's 
defcribed,  vi.  209. 

Mules,  highly  Talued  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  i.  219. 
The  manner  in  which  they  Aide  down  the  fteep  de- 
fcents  of  the  Andes,  v,  220,  221. 

Mumbo-jumbo,  a  fort  of  bugbear  and  it's  ufe,  v.  loi. 

Mummy-pits  and  mummies  of  Egypt  defcribed,  iv# 
265 — 267. 

Mundick,  a  mineral  found  in  the  mines,  i.  19. 
Mufcle,  a  large  kind,  whofe  threads  or  firings  are  ma- 

nufa(^ured,  ii.  86. 
Mufcovy  or  the  Ruffian  empire,  it's  vaft  extent,  iii.  66. 
Mufcovy-glafs,  iii.  68. 

Mufeum  at  Oxford  defcribed,  i.  95.    Britifh  in  Lonr 

don,  122.    At  Copenhagen,  ii.  264. 
Mufhrooms,  their  origin  and  produdtion,  ii.  32. 
Mulk-goat,  improperly  fo  called,  iv.  47.    The  animal 

defcribed,  and  the  ufe  of  mulk  in  medicine,  48. 
Mufk-hog,  vi.  51. 
Mufk-rat,  vi.  58. 
Mufq.uetoes  of  Guinea,  v.  82. 
Mufic,  ftrange  effeds  produced  by  it,  ii,  39. 
Mufic  of  lizards,  fnakes,  graflioppers.  Sec,  vi.  202. 
Myrabolans,  iv.  27.    Myrrh,  what,  and  it's  ufes,  iii. 

^227. 

N. 

Naires,  a  tribe  of  Indian  Gentoos,  among  whom  one 

woman  has  feveral  hulbands,  iv.  86. 
Naptha,  fprings  of,  iii.  '309. 
Narval  or  fea  unicorn,  ii.  252. 
Nautilus  or  failor,  defcribed,  vi.  100. 
Nevis  defcribed,  vi  195. 
Newfoundland  defcribed,  vi.  225. 
Nigritia  and  Guinea  defcribed   v.  67,  &c.  Cuftoms 

.and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  93. 
Nile,  a  particular  account  of  it's  fources,  inundations, 

catarafts,  &c.  iv.  219. 

Nioin, 

I 
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Niofli,  a  curious  animal,  v.  150. 

Nitre  or  falt-petre,  how  obtained,  iii.  304.  DifFerent 

from  the  nitre  or  natrum  of  the  ancients,  ibid. 
Nopal,  that  plant  defcribed,  vi.  83. 
Northern-diver,  ii.  250. 

Norwegians,  their  cultoms  and  manners,  ii.  256. 
Nova-Scotia  defcribed,  vi.  19. 

Nubia,  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  it's  inhabitants, 
V.  136. 

Nut-tree,  a  remarkable  kind  in  China,  iv.  125. 

Nutmeg-tree  defcribed,  iv.  191.  Annually  deltroyed 
by  the  Dutch,  192.  Medicinal  qualities  of  nut- 
megs, 193. 

Nux-vomica,  what,  and  it's  qualities,  iv.  31,  32. 
O. 

Oath,  how  the  perfon  who  takes  one  is  treated  in 

Ruffia,  iii.  98. 
Obelifks,  a  fine  one  at  Aries,  i.  169.    Thofe  at  Rome, 
H7- 

Odeum,  remains  of  it  at  Athens,  iii.  166. 

Old-hufbands  and  old-wives,  remarkable  filhes,  v.  285. 

Old  Sarum,  once  a  beautiful  city,  the  ancient  ground- 
plot  defcribed,  i.  65. 

Olive  tree,  it's  fruit  and  oil,  i.  154. 

Onions  of  China,  a  remarkable  fpecies,  iv.  126. 

Opal,  a  peculiar  kind  of  gem  defcribed,  iii.  219. 
A  counterfeit  fort,  how  made^  220.  note. 

Onyx,  feveral  fpecies  of  that  gem,  iii.  218. 

Opium,  how  obtained,  and  it's  qualities,  iii.  231, 
Taken  in  great  quantities  by  the  Mahometans,  233. 
A  fpecies  of  it  in  India  of  an  amazing  ftrength, 
234.    It's  ftrange  effects,  235. 

Opopanax,  how  that  gum  is  produced,  and  it's  vir- 
tues, iii,  141. 

Opoffum  defcribed,  v.  264. 

Organs,  hydraulic,  ii.  69. 

Orange  tree,  i.  215. 

Orange-pear-tree  of  New-England,  vi.  44. 
Oran-outang,  a  remarkable  animal,  iv.  50.    A  di- 
verting llory  of  one,  5  i . 

Ordeal 
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Ordeal  trials,  pradlifed  in  India,  iv.  92. 
Orula,  the  ufe  of  it's  fruit,  iv.  205. 
Oftrich,  an  account  of  that  fowl,  iii.  249. 
Owls  in  Viginia,  vi.  64. 

Oyfters,  of  a  prodigious  fize,  iv.  216.    Said  to  grow 

on  trees,  v.  85. 
Oyfter-ftiells,  found  under-ground  near  Reading,  i.  30. 

P. 

Paduan,  among  medallifts,  what,  ii.  265.  note. 
Pagodas  of  the  Indies  defcribed,  iv.  72. 
Palanquins,  a  travelling  bed  of  ftate,  iv.  93. 
Palaces,  of  Windfor,  i.  81.    Of  Hampton-court,  84, 
The  Louvre,  174.    The  Tuileries,  175.    That  of 
Verfailles,    175.     Trianon,    180.     Marly,  180. 
Fontainbleau,   181.    Muden,  183.    The  Efcurial, 
225.    That   of  Aranjuez,    229.     Madrid,  ihid. 
Granada,  230.    Lifbon,  231.    Mafra,  233.  Villa 
Vitiofa,  234.    The  Vatican,  ii.  65.    Of  Pitd  at 
Florence,  66.    Prktolino,  a  country- palace  of  the 
duke  of  Florence,  69.    Of  the  emperor  in  an  ar- 
tificial ifland  in  a  beautiful  lake,  70.    Of  Prince 
Eugene,  131.    Of  prince  Lichtenllein,  ibid.  Of 
the  eledlor  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  132.    Of  that 
of  Nymphenbourg,  134.    Of  the  biihop  of  Bam- 
berg, 135.    His  Pruffian  majelly's  at  Berlin,  135. 
And  of  Sans  Souci,  137.    His  Britannic  majeily^s 
at  Herenhaufen,  138.    Of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
called  the  houfe  in  the  wood,  205.    Of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  273.    Of  Poland,  iii.  60.     Of  Ruffia, 
90.    Of  the  grand  fignior  at  Conllantinople,  iii, 
181.    Of  a  grand  vizier  at  Peterwaradin,  185.  Of 
the  Mogul,  iv.  66.    Of  the  emperors  of  China  and 
Japan,  139.    Of  Morocco,   v.  36.    Of  Fez,  38. 
Of  Mequlnez,  39.    Of  the  baftiaw  of  Tetuan,  40, 
41.    Of  v.leopatra  at  Alexandria,  285. 
Palm-tree  of  Ncgroland,  v.  73.  • 
Paim-oil,  how  obtained,  and  it's  ufes,  v.  74. 
Palm-wine,  how  obtained  in  Guinea,  v.  73. 
Palmyra,  it's  magnificent  ruins,  iii.  266,    It's  hillo. 
ry,  269. 

Panther 
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Panther  defcrlbed,  v  15.  Why  fo  few  in  number,  v.  i&. 

Pantheon  at  Rome  defcribed,  ii.  42. 

Paper,  by  whom  invented,  and  how  made,  ii.  227. 

Made  of  various  materials  in  China,  iv.  151.  Their 

method  of  filvering  it,  156. 
Papyrus,  account  of  that  plant,  iv.  229.    Manner  of 

making  paper  with  it,  330.  note»    1  he  antiquity  of 

that  manufacture,  231. 
Paradife,  bird  of,  iv.  212. 

Paraguay,  it's  extraordinary  government,  v.  308.  A 
fort  of  tea  much  ufed  in  South-America,  of  great 
ufe  to  the  flaves  in  the  mines,  v.  253,  254. 

Parmafitty,  an  account  of  that  drug,  and  the  whale 
that  produces  it,  vi  87. 

Parrokeets,  of  feveral  kinds,  iv.  55. 

Parrot,  iv.  54.    Of  Norway,  ii.  251. 

Partridges,  an  account  of  tame  ones,  iii.  251. 

Paul's,  St.  that  cathedral  defcribed,  i.  70. 

Peacock,  iv  53. 

Peak  in  Derbvfliire,  wonders  of,  i.  i. 

Pearls  defcribed,  and  how  formed,  iii.  322.  Account 
of  the  mother  of  pearl,  324.  Method  of  making 
counterfeit  pearls,  /Y/V.  rMe-    Pearl  fifhery,  325. 

Pebbles  that  take  jfire,  iii.  256. 

Pelican,  vi.  183. 

Penguins,  a  fruit  fo  called,  vi*  204. 
Pennfylvania  defcribed,  vi.  14. 

Pepper,  defciiption  of  the  plant  and  fruit,  iv.  18.' 

Long-pepper,  19.    Pepper-tree  of  China,  122. 
Perfepolis,  ruins  of,  iii.  330. 
Perfia  defcribed,  iii.  303. 
Petroleum,  oil  of  petre,  or  rock  oil,  ii.  23. 
Petfi-root,  a  ftrange  property  afcribed  to  it,  iv.  125. 
Pharaoh's-he  s,  iv.  244. 
Pharos  of  Alexandria,  iv.  285. 
Pheafants,  a  beautiful  fpecies  in  Japan,  iv.  131. 
Philoe,  an  ifland  in  the  Nile,  the  antiquities  there, 

iv.  283 

Philofopher's-flone,  what  the  alchymiils  mean  by  it, 
ii.  172.  Their  attempts  to  produce  it,  173.  The 
folly  of  thofe  attempts,  177. 

Pholeys, 
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Fholeys,  their  plantations,  V.  72*  One  of  their  towni 
defcribed,  92,  93.  The  amiable  charader  of  thofe 
people,  98.  Hiftory  of  Job  ben  Solomon,  aPho- 
ley,  1 22 — 1 26. 

Pichincha,  the  climate  on  the  top  of  that  mountain^ 
V.  215. 

Pids  wall  defcribed,  I.  69. 

Pilahaya,  a  remarkable  ftirub,  vl.  38. 

Pilot-fiQi,  V.  284. 

Pimberah,  a  ferpent  of  a  prodigious  llze,  iy»  2II* 
Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper-tree,  vi.  172. 
Pipe-worms  defcribed,  and  their  manner  of  eating  In* 

to  the  piles  that  fupport  the  dykes  of  Holland,  ii. 

194.    How  to  prevent  their  damaging  (hips  that 

lie  in  harbour,  197. 
Pirates  on  the  Wolga,  how  puniflied,  Hi.  lox. 
Pla^a  Mayor  at  Madrid  defcribed,  i.  234, 
Plowing,  a  ceremony  performed  by  the  emperor  of 

China  as  foon  as  he  is  crowned,  iv.  144. 
Poifonous- tree  in  Guinea,  v.  77. 
Poifonwood-tree  defcribed,  vi.  38. 
Poland  defcribed,  iii.  49,  Sec. 

Poles,  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  iii.  62.    The  pea- 

fants  in  the  moll  abjed  flavery,  65. 
Polypus,  vi.  102,    A  remarkable  aquatic  infed,  103. 
Porcupine  defcribed,  iv.  44. 

Pomegranate-tree,  i.  215.    That  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  V.  165. 
Pompey's  pillais  at  Alexandria,  I  v.  284. 
Pont  du  Garde,  a  noble  ancient  aquedud  near  NIf- 

mes,  i.  167. 
Poole's-hole  defcribed,  i.  2. 

Porcelane  tower  of  Nankin  defcribed,  Iv.  146.  The 
compofition  and  whole  procefs  of  making,  painting, 
and  baking  porcelane  in  China,  156.  Reafons  of 
it's  dearnefs,  167, 

Porphyry,  iii,  221.    Mountains  of,  in  Congo,  v.  145, 

Pofpufs,  vi.  199. 

Porto  Rico,  vi.  163. 

Portuguefe,  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  I,  247. 
Potofi,  how  found  to  contain  filver,   v.  237.  Th« 
i^mmenfe  quantity  contained  in  that  mountain,  238^ 
N  Preacher 
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Preacher  defciibed,  v.  272. 

Printing,  ii's  autiquiiy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  performed  in  China,  ii,  143.  Their  n^ethod 
greatly  inferior  to  ours.  ibid.  Who  was  ihe  firft 
inventor  of  it  in  Europe,  145.  It's  iniprovtnient 
and  prcgrefs,  147-  An  a  c.  un:  of  the  pradic^l 
part  of  letter  founding  and  p>ii:tirjg,  149, 

Put^ding  pipe  tree,  iv.  232,  233. 

Puffins,  i.  52. 

Pumice-ftune,  ii.  27. 

Punifhrnen^s,  inhuman  onesin  Fuffla,  iii,  99. 

Purp'e-fifli,  and  it's  fine  dye,  iii  253. 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  particularly  defcribed,  iv.  251, 
By  whom  bullf,  for  what  puvpofe,  and  the  number 
cf  men  employed  about  the  greateft,  260. 

Pyrites,  ii.  326. 

Quail,  Chinefe,  iv.  130. 

Quajavo,  tl;at  fruit  dclcrlbed,  v.  163. 

Quaques,  their  cullcms,  v.  113. 

Quickfilver  or  meicury  defcribed,  in  what  manner 
it  is  found,  and  how  feparated  from  the  ore,  i. 
211.  Mines  of  it  in  Carniola,  ii.  113.  It's  ufe 
\xi  medicine,  155     Mines  of  it  in  Peru,  v.  239. 

Quinces*  thofe  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  v.  164. 

Quinquina.    See  Bark,  Jtfuits. 

R. 

Ramboftan,  an  Indian  fruit,  iv.  30.. 
Rafpboufe  at  Amlkrdam,  ii.  212. 
Rat  Egyptian.    See  Ichneumon. 
Pats,  a  remaikable  fpecies  of  them  at  Kamtfchatka, 
iii' 81. 

Rr.ttans,  how  they  grow,  iv.  205. 
Rattle-moufe,  v.  173.  r  -  - 

Ratile-fnake,  defcripuon  and  anatomy  o[  it,  vi.  66. 
Various  experiments  to  (hew  the  extraordinary  fub- 
tilty  of  their  poifon,  72.  Remedies  for  the  bite  of 
a  rattle-fnake,  74.  Surprifing  inftances  of  the  faf- 
cinating  power  of  it's  eyes,  76. 

Rein.deer 
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Rein-deer  of  Greenland,  different  from  thofe  of  Lap- 
land, iii.  4.    The  latter  defcribed,  iii.  .4l. 

Remora,  or  lucking- fifh  defcribed,  and  it's  pretended 
faculty,  V.  283. 

Repeating  clocks  and  watches,  by  whom  invented, 
ii.  161. 

Rhaad,  chat  bird  defcribed,  v.  20. 

Rhinoceros  defcribed,  iv.  41.    That  of  the  Cape  of 

Good-Hope,  42.    It's  enmity  to  the  elephant,  43. 
Rhubarb,  an  account  of  that  root,  and  how  to  know 

when  it  is  good,  iv^.  116. 
Rialto  at  Venice,  ii.  73. 

Rice,  how  it  grows,  and  a  vulgar  error  concerning  it,- 
iv.  19. 

Road,  a  remarkable  one,  cut  by  order  of  Peter  the 

Great,  iii.  92. 
Roads  on  the  Andes,  v.  220. 
Rollrich  ll;ones,  i.  67. 
Royal-Exchange,  i.  119. 

Ruby  defcribed,  and  diltingulfhed  into  feveral  fpecie?, 
iv.  13. 

Rui&ans,  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  iii.  93. 
Sable,  ill.  80. 

Saffron  defcribed,  and  it's  manner  of  cultivation,  1.  35. 

Sago,  what,  and  how  prepared,  iv.  200. 

Sailing  chariot,  a  curious  machine,  ii.  200. 

Salamander,  account  of  one,  iv.  53. 

Salt-fprings  in  C'^elhire,  i.  12.    in  Lancafliire,  i.  13. 

At  Salines  in  France,  143. 
Salt,  the  different  kinds  made  In  France  from  fea- 

water,  and  the  duty  laid  on  that  commodity,  i.  198. 
Salt-mines  in  Catalonia,  i.  213.    In  Upper  riu  igary, 

ii.  103.    near  Hillein,  104.    Very  extrdurdinary. 

ones  in  Poland,  iii.  53 — 52. 
Salt,  natural,  found  in  Guinea,  v.  72. 
Salt-petre,  how  obtained,  iii.  304. 
Salt-pits  in  Abyffinia,  v.  131. 
Salvadore,  city  of,  defcribed,  v.  155, 
Samian  earth,  iii.  214. 

N  2-  Sander&, 
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Sanders,  or  fandal,  the  different  kinds,  iv.  l  iS^ 
Sapphire,  ii.  ii6. 

Sarfaparilla  defcribed  and  it's  virtues,  v.  248. 
Saffafras,  the  tree  and  root,  defcribed,  vi.  47. 
Scarborough- fpaw,  i,  10. 
Scink,  a  harmlefs  animal,  iv.  250. 

Scorpions  whofe  ding  produces  the  fame  effefts  as  the-  ' 
tarantula,  ii.  39.    Thofe  of  Barbary  defcribed,  Vf 
26,    The  method  of  curing  their  bite,  ibid. 

Sea-beavers,  iii.  87. 

Sea- bladder  defcribed,  v.  283. 

Sea-bull,  or  horned-filh,  defcribed,  v.  84,  85. 

Sea-dates.    See  Ballani. 

Sea-cats,  furious  animals  at  Kamtfchatka,  iii.  84* 

Sea-devil  defcribed,  v.  84, 

Sea-gnat,  ii.  251. 

Sea-lion,  vi.  158. 

Sea-mulhrooms,  vi.  104. 

Sea-unicorn,  iii.  g,  10. 

Sea-flar,  v.  .181. 

Sea-fun,  v.  181. 

Sea-urchin  defcribed,  ii.  254.  vi.  gpt 
Seals,  ii.  253. 

Seals  of  Kamtfchatka,  iii.  84. 

Seat  of  the  dnke  of  DevonihJre  at  Chatfwortli 
defcribed,  i.  84.  Of  the  earl  of  Pembrcke  near 
Salifbury,  87.  Of  the  earl  of  Burlington  at 
Chifwick,  89.  Of  lord  Temple  at  Stow,  91.  Of 
count  Boromeo  in  a  beautiful  lake,  ii.  70* 

Sebellens,  their  ufe  in  medicine,  iv.  234. 

Seed,  a  fpecies  in  Nubia,  of  the  moft  deftruftive  na* 
ture,  V.  131. 

Sena  defcribed,  and  it's  virtues,  iv.  234. 

Sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  iv.  278. 

Seraglio,  the  grand  fignior's  at  Conllantinople,  iii.  181. 

Serpents,  miraculous,  in  Egypt,  iv.  245. 

Serpents  of  Ceylon,  iv.  210.  Thofe  called  cobra 
de  capello,  iv.  63.  Of  Malabar,  fome  of  a  mon* 
Urous  fize,  64. 

Serpents,  feveral  remarkable  kinds  in  China,  iv.  13 1, 
Large  ones  of  Brafil,  v.  291.    See  Snakes. 

Serpent-Hone  of  India,  iv.  47. 

Serpentia 
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Serpentine  pillar,  iii.  174. 
Sezee,  a  Chinefe  fruit,  iv.  123. 

Shark  defcribed,  iv.  213.    A  remarkable  battle  be- 
tween a  fhark  and  a  failor,  215. 
Sheep,  Spanifh,  the  finenefs  of  their  wool,  i.  209. 
Sheep  with  large  tails,  iii.  246, 
Shells,  how  formed,  vi.  106. 
Shelmina,  iii.  75. 

Sherfticll,  the  ruins  of  a  city  near  it,  v.  33. 
Ships,  when  firll  invented,  i.  135.    Large  ones, /^/V. 
Shoegoofe,  a  remarkable  animal,  iv.  52. 
Shoveler  of  Barbary,  v,  21. 
Siberia  defcribed,  iii.  67,  68. 
Sidon,  it's  prei'ent  Hate,  iii.  279. 
Sierra  Leona,  cuiloms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
V-  9?-' 

Silk-mill  at  Derby,  i.  134. 

Silk,  manufadories  in  France,  i.  189.    In  China,  ^ 

iv.  148,  149.    In  Japan,  150. 
Silk  of  fpiders,  i.  160. 

Silk-worm,  a  particular  account  of  that  infeft,  i.  156. 
How  the  fillc  is  wound  off  from  the  cones,  159. 
The  length  of  the  thread  it  fpins,  160. 

Silver-mines  in  Hungary,  ii.  107.  Of  Friedburg  in 
Saxony,  108.    In  Norway,  246.  In  Sweden,  iii.  33. 

Silver,  found  moft  plentifully  in  the  mines  of  Peru, 
and  other  parts  of  America,  v.  234.  In  what  forms 
it  is  ufualiy  met  with,  ibid.  How  the  mountain  of 
Potofi  was  firll  difcovered  to  contain  that  metal, 
237.  The  immenfe  quantity  produced  by  that  moun- 
tain,  238.    Ho  v  feparated  from  it's  ore,  239. 

Silver-fifti  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  v.  179. 

Skeleton  in  ivory,  ii.  270. 

Slaves,  Chriftian,  how  u fed  at  Algiers,  v.  57. 

Slave-trade,  account  of  it,  v.  117.  Tragical  caiaf- 
trophe  occafioned  by  a  flave  at  Nevis,  119. 

Sledges,  drawn  by  rein-deer,  iii.  42. 

Sloth,  a  particular  deicription  of,  v.  262. 

Snakes  in  Guinea,  v.  80.  A  fpecies  of,  worlhipped 
by  the  inhabitants  ofWhidah,  v.  109 — in.  See 
Serpents, 

N  3  Snowy  ^ 
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Snow,  the  manner  in  which  the  city  of  Naples  i$ 

furniftied  with  it,  ii.  8i. 
Soap-eartb,  iii.  213. 
Soap-tree,  vi.  180. 

Solan  geefe,  i.  41 — 43.  Their  nefts  defcribed,  44. 
Their  policy,  ibid.  The  great  ufe  made  of  them 
and  their  eggs  by  the  St.  Kildians,  43. 

Soldier- crab,  vi.  101. 

Solfatara,  a  fmoking-hill  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

ii.  18.    How  allum  is  made  there,  ibid, 
Sound,  why  that  of  bells  in  vallies  is  heard  farther 

than  thofe  upon  hills,  ii.  122.    Inftances  of  the  re* 

port  of  guns  heard  at  a  vaft  diftancc,  123.  The 

velocity  of  found,  ibid, 
Sount,  an  Egyptian  tree,  iv.  234. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  their  fituation,  &c.  i.  207. 
Spaitha  or  Sufutula,  beautiful  ruins  of  that  ancient 

city,  V.  30,  31. 
Spaniards  and  Portuguef(?„  their  manners  and  cuftoms^ 

i.  236,  &c. 
Spanifli  American  iflands,  vi.  156. 
Sphinx,^  aa  Egyptian  ftatue,  defcribed,  iv.  264,  265, 
Spiders,  manufaiiure  of  their  filk,.  and  method  of 

breeding  them,  i.  i6c.    A  remarkable  fpecies,  vi^ 

222. 

Spoonbill ,^  or  ferpent-eater,  v.  175.    ^  ^ 

Springs,  remarkable  ones  in  Great-Britain,  i.  5.  In 
France,  143.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  207.  In^ 
Italy,  ii.^  23.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  92^., 
In  Iceland,  237.  In  Sweden,  iii.  27.  Of  Naptha 
in  Perfia,  iii.  309.  In  the  Indian  iflands,  iv.  186. 
In  Barbary,  v.  3.    In  South  America,  230,  231.-. 

Stadthoufe  at  Amfterdam  defcribed^  ii.  207^ 

Star-fifli,  vi.^  99. 

Star-ftones,  i- 33. 

Staten-land,  vi.  155.. 

&tellar-fi(h,  vi.  97. 

Stink-box,  an  animal  fo  called,  v.  175* 
Stinkwood  tree,  v.  166. 

^targcon,  vail  (juaniities  ca.ught  in  Ruflla,  iii*  87,. 

Stone^ 
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Stone,  one  in  Sweden,  that  yields  fulphur,  vitriol|^ 

allum,  and  minium,  iii.  39, 
Stone  braiTem,  a  fine  fifti,  v.  180* 
Stonehenge,  i.  55. 

Storge,  or  natural  afFedllon  of  animals  for  their  young, 
ii.  186. 

Storks,  account  of  thofe  in  Holland,  ii.  185.  Why 

reverenced  by  the  Mahometans  in  Egypt,  ihU.  nott^. 

Adventure  of  a  tame  one,  186.    Whither  they  re- 

tire  on  the  approach  of  winter,  189,, 
Strata  of  earth,  whether  they  lie  according  to  the  law« 

of  gravitation,  i.  31. 
Sucking-filh,  or  remora,  v.  283, 
Sacotaris,  a  remarkable  animal*  iv.  » 
Sugar-cane,  it's  culture  and  the  preparation  of  fugar^ 

&c.  vi.  165. 

Sulphur,  found  in  diiferent  forms,  ii.,  109.    It's  vir^ 

tues,   IIQ,  note. 
Sulphur  mountain  defcribed,  vi.  2^34. 
Summer  idands,  vi.  218. 

Swallows,  found  in  clufters  under  the  ice,  ii.aSg,  nott^ 
Sweden  and  Lapland  defcribed,  iii.  25. 
Swimming-fione,  i.  19. 

Sword-fifn,  iii.  10.    A  farther  account  of  it,  vi.  9J. 
Sylchefter,  once  a  Roman  city,  defcribed,  i.  61. 

T. 

Tabacomba,  a  fort  of  fruit,  v.  77.. 
Tabago  defcribed,  vi.  2i6.- 

Tacamahaca  gum,  how  obtained,  and  it*s  virtues,  1^- 
206. 

Tail  of  fifties,  it's  ofe  in  fwimming,  iii.  4, 
Taitah,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent,  v.  22. 
Talc,  ii.  29^ 

Talipot,  it's  leaves  u(ed  for  tents,  and  to  write  upo«^ 

iv.  204.    Bread  made  of  it's  pith,,  ibid. 
Talifmans,  what,  ii.  68,  note. 
Tallow-tree,  iv.  1 19^^ 
Tanurinds,  iv,  27* 

TapeHry 
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Tapeftry,  manufaftones  of  at  Paris,  Arras,  Bruflelsi 
Antwerp,  &c.  i.  185.  Two  difFerent  ways  of 
weaving  it  defcribed,  187. 

Tarantula,  the  eiFeds  of  it's  bite,  and  method  of  cure> 
ii.  37.    How  accounted  for,  39,  note. 

Tea-plant  defcribed,  it's  cultivation,  difFerent  kinds, 
and  how  cured,  iv.  106.  Opinions  of  the  Chinefe^ 
and  of  feme  European  phyficians,  as  to  it's  virtues, 
108. 

Teeth  and  bones  dug  up  in  Siberia^  a  particular  ac- 
count of  them,  and  how  tht*y  came  there,  iii.  69. 

Telefcopes,  refradled  and  refle^led,  by  whom  invented 
and  improved,  ii.  213.  Difcoveries  made  by  ufing 
them,  215. 

Temples,  remains  of  an  ancient  one  at  Nifmes,  i.  166* 
At  Rome,  ii.  42 — 44.  Compared  with  modern 
churches,  44.  Of  Minerva  at  Athens,  iii.  160; 
Of  Thefeus  at  Athens,  164.  Of  the  Winds,  165. 
Of  Diana  at  Ephefiis,  262.  At  Mecca,  ibid.  Or 
Pagodas  of  India,  iv.  72,  Chinefe,  iv.  143.  Of 
Japanj  iv.  145.  Of  Ifis  in  the  city  of  Bufiris  in 
Egypt,  iv.  272.  A  beautiful  portico  of  a  temple  at 
Gaaa  Kiebra,  274.  Thofe  of  Tentyra,  ibid,  Thofe 
.  of.  Thebes,  276,  277.  At  Efne,  282.  At  Etfou, 
283..    At  Philoe,  ibid, 

TeneriiFe,  Pike  of,  defcribed,  v.  200.  Dreadful 
earthquakes  in  that  illahd,  203. 

Tentyra,  ruins  of  that  ancient  city,  iv.  274. 

Terra  Cimolia  defcribed,  iii.  ij6. 
 Lemnia  what,  137. 

Terra  del  Fuego,  vi.  154. 

Terebinthus,  or  turpentine-tree,  iii.  238.  \ 

Tezzoute,  many  remarkable  ruins,  v.  34. 

Thaibanne,  a  ferpent  in  Egypt,  iv.  245. 

Theatre  at  Oxford  defcribed,  i.  94. 

Theatres  and  amphitheatres  at  Rome,  ii.  48. 

Theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  iii.  162.    A  beautiful 

marble  one  in  the  ifle  of  Delos,  170. 
Thebes,  the  ancient  beauty,  and  prefent  ruins  of  that 

celebrated  city,  iv.  275. 

Therm  » 
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Thermse,  or  baths  of  the  ancient  Romans  at  Rome, 
ii.  49. 

Thermometers,  their  ufe,  difFerent  methods  of  con- 

ftruding  them,  and  defedls,  ii.  225. 
Thorn,  an  account  of  the  famous  one  near  GlaSonbury, 

i.  40. 

Thraflier,  an  enemy  to  the  whale,  vi.  93. 

Thrulh,  a  beautiful  fpecies  of,  v.  19. 

Tides,  phaenomena  of,  accounted  for,  iii.  127,  note. 

Tidefvveil  or  Weedenwell,  i.  6. 

Tin,  an  account  of  that  metal,  and  of  the  tin-mines 

in  Cornwall,  and  Devonfhire,  i.  15. 
Tinian,  ifle  of,  defcribed,  iv,  187. 
Tobacco  defcribed,  the  manner  of  it's  cultivation  and 

qualities,  vi.  34. 
Toleration  granted  by  the  Indian  Gentoos  to  all  reli. 

gions,  iv.  91. 
Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  1.  220. 

Torpedo,  it^s  furprifing  quality,  v.  86.  DifFerent 
hypothefes  to  account  for  it,  87.  Of  what  ufe  to 
the  animal,  90.    It's  virtues,  91. 

Tomahawk  defcribed,  vi.  138. 

Topaz  defcribed,  iv.  16.  The  largeft  ever  known,  17. 
Tower  of  London,  !•   103.    Spanifh  armoury,  io5# 

The  new  armoury,  107.    The  horfe  armoury,  109. 

The  jewel  office,  iii. 
Townhoufe  of  Augfburg  defcribed,  ii.  I38» 
Tragacantha.    See  Goats  thorn. 
Trees  found  under-ground,  i.  30, 
Tree-ferpent,  v,  177. 

TremefenorTlemfan,  the  antiquities  found  t1iere>v.  33, 
Triumphal  arches,  one  near  Rheims,  i.  168.  Several 

in  Spain,  220.    At  Rome,  ii.  45 .    At  Rimini,  52. 

Of  China,  iv.  146.    At  Spaitha  in  Barbary,  v.  3U 
Trochhae,  or  St.  Cuthbert's-beads,  i.  32. 
Truffles,  what,  and  whether  produced  from  feed,  ii. 

31.    Why  called  fwine  bread,  33. 
Tulcan  or  preacher,  defcribed,  v.  272. 
Tulip-tree,  vi.  48. 

Tulmer,  the  bird  fo  called,  i.  45.    It's  manner  of 

preventing  it's  being  taken,  ibici. 
Tun  of  Heidelburg,  ii,  121.  Of  Konigftein,  ibid. 

Tunbridgc» 
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Tur bridge  We; Is,  i.  12. 

Tunis,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants, 
V.  60. 

Turks,  their  cnftoms  and  manners,  iii.  189, 

Turky  iii  Europe,  iii.  109. 

Turky  in  A>ia  dtfcribcd,  iii.  212, 

Turky-bulliird,  vi.  65. 

Turpentine-^trce,  iii.  238. 

Turquoife-ftone,  lii.  310. 

Tuitle,  farther  account  ov,  vi.  185. 

Turtle  or  tortGife,  it's  diircrent  fpe^ies,  v,  276.  One 
fort  eatable;  the  method  of  taking  them,  and  th-e 
number  of  their  eggs,  277.    7  heir  food  and  curi- 
<His  flrudlare,>^79.    'I'he  land  tortoife  buries  itfelf  . 
underground  in  winter,  ibid. 

Tyger>vvolf  delcribed,  v.  172, 

V. 

Vacuum,  what  it  is,  ii.  163.    An  abfolute  one  ncl 

to  be  obtained  by  the  air-pump,  164. 
Varnilh-tree,  two  kinds  in  China,  ir.  120,  121. 
"V'egeration  of  ftores,  reafons  alhgncd  for  that  opinion, 

iii.  III. 
Velocity  of  found,  ii.  123. 

Vegetr.bles  in  Great-Britcdn,  i.  35.  In  Fratnce,  149. 
In  S.^.in  and  Portugal,  214.  In  Italy,  ii.  30.  In 
Greenland,  iii.  3.  In  the  Ruffian  empire,  73.  In 
Turky  in  Kurope,  139.  In  Turky  in  afia,  222.  In 
Perfia,  312.  In  the  Eaft-Indies,  iv.  18.  In  China 
and  Japan,  106.  In  the  Indian  ifiands,  190.  In 
Egypt,  229.  In  Barbary,  v.  9.  In  Nigriria  and 
Guinea,  72.  In  Abyffiania  and  Nubia,  131.  In 
Congo,  146.  In  Catfraria,  163  In  the  African 
iflands,  146.  In  South  America,  v.  243.  In  North 
America,  vi.  31. 

Verfailles,  palace  of,  defcribed,  i.  175. 

Vefui^ius  that  mountain  with  it's  dreadful  eruptiont^ 
defcribed,  ii.  9. 

Via  Appia,  noble  remains  of  it,  ii.  53. 

Vicunna  defcribed,  v.  275. 

Vijahua,  a  remarkable  plants  v.  261, 

Vine, 
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^ine,  brought  from  Afia  to  Europe,  i.  149.  It's  cul- 
tivation, 151. 

Viper  defcribed,  v.  27.  Remarkable  experiments  in 
which  it's  bice  is  cured  with  fwcet  oil,  no  e.  The 
manner  in  which  it  conveys  ii'i)  poifon,  29. 

Virginia  dercribed,  vi.  10. 

Virginia  n'ghtingale^  or  red-bird,  vi.  63. 

Virgula  civina,  it's  preten-ied  qu  Jity,  ii.  109,  note. 

Vitriol,  na'ive,  found  in  various  forms,  ii.  no* 
F.:didous,  how  obtain- d.  ixi,  VicrloLc  water,  it's 
effects  on  ir  -n,  ibid*  '  Ttte  dead  boay  of  a  man  pre- 
ferv'_d  by  it  from  corruption,  ibid,  note,  'Ihe  ufea 
of  vitriol  in  n<edicine  LLd  mtc'  anics,  112,  note. 

Volcano,  the  fam  mis  one  of  Vcfuvias,  nedrr  Naplei? 
defcribed,  and  f  me  of  it's  moft  terrible  eruptions 
ii  9.  Furious  eruptions  of  mount  ^tna  in  Sicily, 
14.  Volcanos  lerViCeabie  in  countries  annoyed  wit^ 
earthquakes,  16.  th.it  of  Hecla,  and  others  in  Ice- 
land, ii.  239.  In  China,  iv.  99.  In  Japan,  100. 
In  the  Phiiiippine  iflands,  iv.  186.  Of  Cotopaxi 
in  Peru,  v.  217,  218. 

Uraniburg,  caitie  of,  defcribed,  ii.  277. 

V/. 

Wall,  the  Chinefe,  iv.  133. 

War,  a  fingul  .r  method  of  making  it,  by  cutting  olf 

the  nofes  of  the  enemy,  iv.  96. 
Warming-ftone,  i.  19. 

Watches,  by  whom  invented,  improved,  and  brought 
to  p  rfedion,  ii.  160.  Repeating  watckes  by 
whom  invented,  i6i. 

Water-engine,  i.  179. 

Water-fowl,  peculiar  method  of  taking  them  in  the 

Eaft-Indies,  iv.  82. 
Water-with  defcribed,  vi.  178. 
Weedenwell  or  Tidefwell,  i.  6. 
Wellminiler-abbey,  i.  72. 
Weflrninfter-bridge,  i.  117. 
White-wax  tree,  iv,  120. 

Whales  of  Greenland,  iii.  5.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  caught,  7.  An  account  of  thofe  on  the 
coail  of  New-England,  vi.  86, 

Whale- 
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Whale-bonc,  what  It  Is,  iii.  3. 
Whale-killers,  a  filh  fo  called,  vi.  93. 
Whidah,  negroes  of,  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  r. 
105, 

Whirlpools,  two  remarkable  ones,  ii.  235.  Others 

on  the  coaft  of  Japan,  iv.  101. 
Wild-cinnamon- tree,  vi.  174. 
Willow-fnake,  v.  292. 

Wind,  phaenomenon  of  the  general  trade-winds  ac- 
counted for,  and  illuftrated  by  a  pretty  experiment, 
iv.  4,  Caufe  of  variable  winds,  6.  A  dangerous 
burning  one,  iii.  258. 

Wine,  method  of  making  it  in  France,  i.  153. 

Wood,  how  cultivated  and  prepared,  i.  36. 

Wokey-hole  defcribed,  i  3. 

Women  who  burn  themfelves  on  the  funeral  pile  of 

their  hufbands,  iv.  89. 
Woollen  manufadlure,  an  account  of  the  Englifh,  u 

Worms  breed  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefli  of  the 
natives  of  Guinea,  v.  102.  How  extradled,  ibiJ, 
Inftance  of  it  in  a  Negro-flave,  103,  note*  The 
Perfians  fubjed  to  the  fame,  ibid,  Vaft  length  of 
the  tape  or  joint- worm,  ibid. 

Worral,  a  kind  of  lizard,  faid  to  be  affedlcd  by  mufic^ 
iv.  251. 

y. 

Yellow-river  in  Chin^,  iv.  102. 
York,  New,  defcribed,  vi.  16. 

Z. 

Zebra  defcribed,  v.  167. 

Zgate,  a  poifonous  root,  iii.  76. 

Zurrtike,  a  fcrpent  that  darts  along,  y.  22. 
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